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DEDICATE 
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DER? that he wrote in Latin; 


which Men of Letters and Ge I 


nius, Your Lordſhip] knows, „have 5 
much admired: And as theſe 5 
are the Life, and the Perfor- 


mance, of a Philoſopher, a Stateſ. 
man, and a very able Lawyer, 5 
who ſate in the ſame Seat in 


| Weſtminſter Hall which Your 0 


: Lordſhip. now fills with ſuch. 1 


z great Applauſe, to whom could = 


I dedicate them with ſo much _ 
Propriety, as toYour Lordſhip? | 3 


There is yet, My Lok p, hoõw- 


ever, a further Similarity be:. 
tween Your Lordſhip and Sir 
| Tromas More. He went to _ 
| pine in the Court of * 5 
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DEDICATION. v 


eat Man had filed and re- of 
igned with ſo: much Glory, was 


committed to him, and as Vu. 3 
Lordſhip's Talents in your Pro; {i 
feſſion had pointed You out ass 
the propereſt Pe erſon to take his 
Place, Your Lordſhip ſfubmit- 
ted, though not without Reluc- 18 
: tance, to his Recommendation; 1 
and his Recommendation did 
FT you almoſt as much Honour, ; 
as the important Employment . 
Ee, did to which it led you. I have  _ 
7 here, My Lord, a fair Field for © 
a faſhionable. Dedication; and 
to which, notwithſtan 


1C ing the | 


5 Simplicity of my Temper, I find 1 
+1 the Gratitude of my Heart „ 


_ clines 5 


DEDICATION. 


ns me. But My Inclination, 3 
I am ſenſible, is not to be in- 
dia.ulged at the Expenceof Vours: 
And ] muſt leave Your Lord- 
hip to the quiet Enjoyment of 
your own Deſire, of deſerving 
the A pprobation of your Prince 
and Country, by a laudable 
Execution of the Truft _— 


in you. 


Ir Sir 1 1 8 My | 

. Log, had lived in Our Days, 
under ſo mild, ſo juſt, ſo good 
N King „as GkORGE the Second, 
-. BE. tr have had a ee 
Fate: And if Vour mew : 
5 had lived i in His * TI am 


ſu re 


5 1 


DEDICATION. vii 
ſure You would have exerted | 
| thoſe Abilities with Zeal---which N 
have been ſo ſucceſsfully exerted 
in the Cauſe of Law and Liber- 
ty-—in order to fave a Man 
from the Scaffold, whoſe only 
Crime was a deſerved Populari- 
ty, and more Integrity than is 
convenient to Courts and Mi- 


niſters. But with all his Un- 


derſtanding and Goodneſs of 
Heart, Sir THOMas More, 
My Loxp, had the Misfortune 
to be born in an Age of Igno- 
rance and Superſtition, at the 
very Dawn of Learning in this 


Iſland; and ſo his Notions of 5 , 


Religion, like thoſe of moſt 


other 


DD or [ ot N. 


to the Times i in N He lived 
Andif we charge to thoſe Times, 
and the dreadful Genius of the | 
Superſtition He had been bred 
in, his Zeal againſt Hereſy and 


the Cruelties which He gave 


1 into upon that Account, and 


to thoſe I think verily they 
ſhould be charged---Sir THomas 
Monk, it muſt be owned, My 5 
Lon, will then be a perfect 
Character, as far as a Mortal 
can be ied, without Kim or 
85 h. 


Terz! 18 no 0 occaſion fe Me 


DEDICATION. * 
Characters ſuch as this, not ons 
ly adorn and do Honour to Hu- 
man Nature, but alſo animate 
us in the Purſuit of every thing 
which is Good and Great. To 
this End it is, My Logp, that 
I hold out the Example of Sir 
Tromas Monk in a new/Dreſs 
to the Publick, at a Time when 
the Publick has but few ſuch 
Examples to reform or teach it; 
Every Age, it is ſaid, has its 
peculiar Vices and Follies: But 
whether this be ſo or not, it muſt 
be allowed, I believe, that Self- 
ilhneſs in the Public Service---a 
Contradiction almoſt in Terms 


; be ſtrongly charaCterize the 
preſent 


| *' DEDICATION. 


preſent Age to our Poſterity. I 


would fain therefore, My Lozp, 
perſuade myſelf, that by exhi- 
biting this Picture, T ſhall do 
| ſomething towards making us 
aſhamed of ſuch a little deſpica- 
ble Spirit, which debaſes our 
very Being; ; and in this Hope | 
give it. For as much as I dif- 
fer from the late Lord BoLinG- 
BROKE in other points, yet! 
have ever agreed with him in 
this, © that the Service of our 
“ Country is not a chimerical 
 &* hut a real Dut 
4 benevolent. Man ll. employ 
“ all the Means that are: in his 
(6 Power to perform it. Nam 


M and that a 


now 


DEDICATION. xi 
now in ſome ſort accountable - 

particularly to Your Lordſhip 
I think Every Man is ſo to his 
1 5 Country---and Jam content 
that Vou ſhould judge of My 
Performance of this Duty, in 
; proportion to the De 
and Abilities' wks I ye: 


$3204 Ns + 


Tr pol ell n My 
nee which fills up the Re- 
mainder of the following Sheets, 
has ſtood the Teſt of ſeveral 
Ages as a Maſter- piece of Wit 
and Fancy: And if I have en- 
deavoured to illuſtrate it in ſuch 
= manner as to make it-Uſeful to 


g "mY — in times of ſuch De- 
gene- 


— 


dor; of whom take this Op 


x DED Ic 'AT1LO IN. 
ger 2 that ſcarcely any thing 
but VOL. 8 OI Wit and _— 
are looked: into, Your Lordihi & 
will acknowledge that. 1 the De- 
hon is laudable, how n much - 
ever I may have failecin'its 
Execution. But perhaps My 
Loxn, you may bek better 
opinion ſtill of this Deſign, when 
Fhave told you that ĩt was firſt | 
hinted to me, by a great Friend 
Vol Nan dſhip's as well as 
the late Mr. Juſtice Bun- 


43 portunity to ſay with Pleaſure 
and which Your Lordſhip L 
am ſure will allow I may fay 
ith Truth that for his know- | 
| oo 


' DEDICATI I 


ledge of the World, "and: his 


Was equalled by oy age ds 

_ celled by None of tus f . 

1 5 | 
2 11411 1 10 Y 

Bor whilt Fa am © Racks 

ing to poſſeſs Vour Lordſhip 


| with a favourable Opinion of 


z the following Work, let me not 
forget what 3 was the 


principal End! I had in this Ad- 


dreſs, and ſuch as in ancient 


Time was the principal Subject 

of Dedications-to make a pub- | 
lic Acknowledgment of the great 
Obliga Hons which Your Lord- 


FACS 4 a4 #4 wls as 


ow has conferred upon me, as 
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- 1: AF, 
Sir THOMAS MORE. 


'T bub 1 lon g ago FP. 5 hols 
. whounderſtand Human nature, that Ex- 
amples of Ages paſt, move Mankind a 
great deal more than thoſe of their o ] n 
Time; and Examples in Morals more than 
in other parts of Life. This is probably O - 
ing; in ſome meaſure, to our natural Reve- 
rence for Antiquity; wherein the Objects 
are not familiar to us, but viewed, at a great 
Diſtance, in their faireſt Colouts: And if 
their Blemiſhes and Defects are not quite 
concealed from us, yet, as we are not intereſt- 
ed in them, they are greatly ſhaded in the 
e B veneration 


as a a —_ — 
— . — — 
— — 
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5 teen hundred and eighty, when EpwarDIV. 


n LIFE OF 


veneration which we > all agree to 7 to the 
Muftrious Dead. 


Bur whatever Principle or Affection in 


Human Nature this Influence of remote Ex- 


ample is to be aſcribed to, the Fact I pre- 


fame is undeniable ; and the Heart of every : 


Man may be appealed to, to confirm the 
Truth of it. If there is any Probability there- 
fore, that a Great Example of our own 
Country, in a very diſtant Time, may be ex- 
hibited to the preſent Age with ſome Suc⸗ 


ceſs, I believe it wilt be AS much allowed, 


that I have made a proper Choice i in Sir 
THOMAS Mos, as that Great Example 


Wanting to excite our Vie et me * 
troduce him then to the e TO" | 
: ee 1 , | 


FA. * T1 


irc the as Son os Sir i fol Monz 5 


: 2 Lawyer of great Endowments and In- 
tegrity, and a Judge of the King's Bench in 
the Reign of Henry VII.—was born in 


Milk- Street, in the City of London, where 
his Father generally lived, in the Year four - 


ſat 


OE 
* 


$1R: THOMAS MORE. Wo 
FE on the Throne. His Grammatical Edu- 


cation was at a Free-School, of great Repute 


at that Time, in 'Threadneedle-Street 5 
where Archbiſhop-- HeaTa, Archbiſhop 
WrrTGiPT, and many other eminent Men 
received the rudiments of their Learning. 
Aſter he had made a ſufficient Progreſs at 
this School in the Latin tongue, his Father, 
protured him to be placed in the. houſe of 
Cardinal Mok rod, Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, and Lord Chancellor; who delighted: 
ſo much in his good Parts, and his Wit, and 
Humour, that His Grace would often ſay to 
the Nobility who dined with him, This. 
Child here who waits at the Table, who 
K ſoever ſhall live to ſeè it, will prove a ſur- | 
0 prizing Man.” The Archbiſhop ſent him 
at a. very early age to Canterbury College, 
that which is now Chriſt-Church, in the 
Univerſity of Oxford; where, having been 
inſtructed in Rhetorick, Logick, and Philo- 
ſophy, he was firſt removed to New-Inn, to 
ſee common Practiſe, and thence ſoon ae 1 
to Lincoln's-Inn to ſtudy the Law; bene . 
he e tilt he bee a Birriſter. ih 
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7 r „ time ch his Selig at en 
| | Ini a 8 Student, he read/a public Lecture in 
, AUSTIN - cc Gn Civitate Dei ;” to which al- 
mwoſt all the learned men of the: her oh | 
London” Ade. The Reputation whicl 
He acquired by theſe public Lectures, pro . 
cured him the Place of Reader at Furnival s. 
3 ; in which He continued with the ſame 
| Reputatiowfor ſome time: And then giving 
Kimſelf u up to Devotion in the Charter- Houſe, 
He ne ers as a Religious about four years, 
though without any Vow, abſtraRed-entire= 

ly from the 'World; and from all Science 
It is wonderful how a Man of his Turn of 
Mind, of ſuch prodigious lively parts, and ſo 
N much Activity and Facetiouſneſs, could ſe- 
clude himſelf ſo long from Buſineſs and Af 
fairs to be ſhut up in a Cloiſter., But in 
order to take off this Surprize, we muſt re- 
collect the Piety that was then in Faſhion; 
to which He had likewiſe, | notwithſtand-: - 
ing his Pleaſantry—ſuppoſed abſurdly by: : 
the World to be incompatible -a ſtrong! 
and natural Inclination. He was ſated how- 
ever at LA with * inactive aſeleſs * 15 'Þ 
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8 I R ROM. A 8 MOR * 4 
Life; 3 and hay been en preſſed by Nur, | 
Corr of New-Hall i in Effex, who delighted 4, 
1 in his Company, to live with him, c our 
Autor : | left ft the Charter-Houſe and went to 
make. bim 3 4 Vit. "His F riend had three, 
Daughters, who were all accompliſhed, 
| handſome, and. well behaved 1 young Ladies; 
and giving him his Choice of. theſc * a. : 1 5 
Wife, the Conſequence of this Viſit 1 was, th 
He married the Eldeſt, merely for being ſuc] bh, 
at it might be no vexation or diſgrace to o het 
to be paſſed by; but his Fancy led him to 
prefer the Second. Upon his Marriage with * 
this Lady, who lived with him about ſeven, 
- Years, He took a. Houle in Buckler Buty, 
and proſecuted his ſtudy wh Eu of the 


133 at W -Inn. 5 ee 


in 
* . «4 ec i 2 


Weir hs was 17 8 employed. in a | 
himſelf for his Profeſſion, He was elected a 
| Burgeſs, before he, was _two-and-twenty 5 
years of age, in the Reign of HENRY VII., 
The Deſign of the King in calling this Par- 
liament, was to demand a Subſidy and three 
Fifteenths, for the Marriag e e of his eldeſt 5 
g 9 to, the King of. "Soon And 


. 


„ 


HE LIFE oF 2? 
1 it was movedi in the Houſe of Coma | 
rhons, though the 7 5 0 were againſt, | the” 
ald * the King 8 Diſpteaſure, and 5 65 
' having g Reaſons not more Juſtifiable nor im 
portant, they made no Oppoſition to it. Has 
was therefore a fair Occafion for Mr. Monz, 5 
to ſhew his Courage and Integrity in Der 
fence of Liberty and his Country ; and this 
Occaſion he took. He ar gued with ſuch 
Strength and Clearneſs agtinſt this unjuſt, and 
arbitrary Impoſition, though he was then ſo 
very Young, | that his Majeſty's Demand Was 
in the end rejected. Upon this, Mr. TYLER, 

| One of the King's privy, Council, who was 
\ preſent i in the Houſe of Commons when this 
. Speech was made, went immediately to the 
WE  * King, and told him, © that a Beardleſs * 
er de en ki are 


* 
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iving his Country © a very early 
Phegg pe of that Patriotiſm and Probity, 
from which: nothin; could | ever ſeduce him, 
whilſt he lived. "4 e had too much Intre- 
fad ta be deterred by Power, and too great 
8 Contempt for the Things of the World to 
Mac | : 9 


SIR THOMAS. MORE. * 


be allured by the proſpect of Wealth or Ho- 
nour. But a Prince fo tyrannical and avari- W 


cious as Henry VII. could not fail to be 
much incenſed at this vigorous Oppoſition to 


a Demand of Money the favourite Meaſure 


of his Reign — in ſo young a Man: And we 


are not to wonder, that He ſhould be deter- 


mined to be revenged on him i in ſome ſhape 
or other, that ſo the Courage of this riſing 


Lawyer might give him no more Diſtur- 


bance. As our Patriot, however, having no- 


thing, could loſe nothing, the King was oblig- 


ed to pretend a Quarrel without any Cauſe, 
againſt Sir Joun Mos his Father; whom 


his Majeſty ordered to be impriſoned in the 
Tower, till he had paid a Fine of an hun- 


dred pounds.— To ſuch little and low Re- 
venge will men of Princely Stations ſome- 


times ſtoop, when they have not the power 


to carry it higher, rather than not gratify 


their reſentment; and fo forfeit their Title 


to that true Greatneſs of Mind which. thelr 
e eee 1 : 


12 


Sis after this Office bad > - _ given the : 
api in the Houſe of Commons, Mr. More 
: 8B 1 e 9 5 


Y 


having ſome Buſineſs with Fox, Biſhop: of : 
2 A the favourite Miniſter of HEN - 
=x ry VIL—his Lordſhip took him aſide ; and 
_ -pretcnding great Kindneſs to him, aſſured 
um that if he would be ruled and take His 
= Advice, He would remove the King's Reſent= 
* ment, and reſtore him to His Majeſty's Fa- 
vour: Intending, as it was conjectured — in 
a way not unuſual with this Prelate—to get 
him to confeſs ſome perſonal Enmity to the 
King, that a Puniſhment might be inflicted 
upon him not without ſome ſhew of Rea- 
ſon. But He was not caught in the Biſhop's 
Snare ; and deſired ſome Time to conſider 
- what he ſhould do. When He had taken his 
leave with this Anſwer, He went to his Lord- 
_ _ ſhip's Chaplain, who was his intimate Friend, 
ana aſked his Advice upon the Propoſal that 
_—- had been made him. The Chaplain, being 
a much honeſter and a much better Man 
= than his Lordſhip, | diſſuaded him with great 
| 1 5 | LE: * 'Earneſtneſs | from following the Biſhop's > 
| F . = Counſel: ec For my Lord my Maſter,” ſays 18 
wr he, © to ſerve his Majeſty's Turn, will Bye: 55 
tek te conſent to his own F ather's Death. 
3 9 22: — we _ be Gly he returned no 
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more to this righteous Biſhop: : And He Was 
once on the point of going abroad, as chinking | 
it would not be ſafe for, him to live i in Eng 
land, thus exp ed to the In lignation, - ag; 


923 


arbitrary revengeful King. For during this, 


£54 ”—_— 


time, He was, obliged to lay aſide his Practiſ i 
and to live in a retired manner at Homes 
where he diverted himſelf with Muſick 
Arithmetick, Geometry, Aſtronomy, and 
ſtudying F rench; and in this Retirement he, 


elf 2 perfect Maſter of Hiſtory. 


Py 
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- WurLsT he was thus redoeming, his time, 
oſt. to his Profeſſion as a Lawyer, by acquir-; 
wg ſo much learning, HxxRV VII. Tho. 
in his Way, was taken out of the World: 
ata to illuſtrate this Event of our Author's, 
Life, and explain n his Conduct in it more 
fully t than the relation of it has done, 1 ſhall 
ſtop a little to give it the Reader in its proper; 
Colours. The Love of Money was ſo pre 
dominant in the Heart of Henzy, and it had 

made his Heart ſo callous againſt all conlidery | 
ations of Duty, Worth, Honour, or Reputa-, 

0D, that the only ching which He could 

- being 


18 enk LIFE or e 
bring himſelf to in contradic n to this Paſ- 
fion, under the Stings of Con ence 
View of the Grave, was to leave Directions 
in his Will, that Reſtitution ſhould be made 
td his Subjects of all the Money which had 
been taken from them unjuſtlyby his Officers: 
He left at his Death in his Vaults at Rich- 
mond in current Coin, the immenſe Sum of 
One Million Eight Hundred Thouſand 
4 Pounds”; a Circumſtance, which ſhews, 
without any other, that Avatice was the Rul- 
ing Paſſion of his Life; and that Money, 
whether gotten honourably or AilkbnouraMly, | 
jaſtly or unjuſtly, was the diſtinguiſhing Mea- 
ſure of all his Adminiſtration. He was free 
indeed from thoſe Paſſions which uſually 
dwell in the Souls of Princes: But it was 
nat from any Principle of Virtue or Religion 
Las my Lord Bacon would infinuate — 
that he attempted no ambitious Projects, that 
he ſought Peace and not Glory, and that he 
was continent and not voluptuo Ambi- 5 
tion, Fame, and the Pleaſure of * and 
Wine, had no Charms for Henzy ; and no 
wonder therefore he did not purſue them. 
| Vie * and 8 were equalled by 
| Es _— 


RE. 
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no ag but his A arice and his * 
Ar the arbitrary Power which he exercis'd, 
the latter End of his Reign 
cially, his inſatiate Appetite to Money, 4 
Hanghtineſs and Reſerve, acquired him the 
atred of all his Subjects, In ſhort, without 
any Vice but that ef Covetuouſneſs Which 
drew, and always will draw, a great deal of Iff 
Michi its Circle Henry VII, had fo few | 
Virtues as 4 Man, and ſo few good Qual 
as as a. Prince, that he died hated or feared” 
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: a hi Subjetts, and lamented by none. 


"His great Enemy being thus removed, an 
wm g nothing to apprehend from tlie —4 
ing Prince, Mr. Mok came out of his Rez 
tirement, and appeared again in the World; 
to much greater Advantage, from the Study 
wh hich he had employed in it with ſich Pro- 


him by the City of Lon- 

whether as Under Sheriff, as Judge 
of the Sheriff's Court, or as Recorder, from 
the contradictory Accounts of him that are 


made public, it is hard to ſay. It appears | 


maſt probable to me," that he was Under. 
4 Sheriff: 


"He had an Office in the Law im 
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ery folicitous,to bring it about, 
him of a larger Income than be 
e Practice of the 


was ſo'averſ; i the rep ich of a > 
independent Man for that ofa Courtier in 
which his Fortune muſt be ſubſervient tothe 
Win of Kings and Miniſters — that the 
Cardinal could not prevail upon him; and 
the King for that Time admitted of the Ex- 
cuſe he made. It happened ſoon aſter, that 
a great Ship of the Pope's arriving at South- 
ampton, which his Majeſty claimed as a For- 
feiture, the Legate applied to him that his 
Maſter might have ſuch Counſel aſſigned 
him, as were learned in the Las of this 
Kingdom, to plead his Cauſe ; and as his 
Majeſty was himſelf a-great Civilian, that it 
might be heard in ſome public Place in his 
Majeſty's Preſence. The King having ac- 
ceded to this Propoſal, and Mr. Moe being 
the only Lawyer of that Time, who _ 
thought proper to be of Counſel for the Pope 
and who could report all the Arguments on: Nh 
both Sides in Latin to the Legate, a Hear- 
ing was appointed before the Lord Chan- 
; cellor mt all the Judges in the Star-Cham- 
ber: And here He pleaded the Cauſe of his 
Client with ſo much Learning and Succeſs, 


that che Forfeiture Which the King had 


8 ” claimed 
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| the King: would . nduced, by 
=» er whatſoever, to forbear his 0 1 

: And having no better Place at that 
Time vacant, made him Maſter of the Re- 


Nane hindio one of os Pain Council d 
id him into tha e r de 
c 


Wea are now Wen to | behold. Sir Tas- 
MAS More in a very different Scene from 
thoſe in which we have already:'viewed 
| him; taken from his Practice as a Lawyer, 5 
and from the Condition of a private Gentle- 
man, to be an Officer of State, and a Com- 
panion and 2 Favourite with -i great Umitri- 
ous King. 1 have fad that He yas taken 

._ from His private Station, becauſe his Em- 
plwoyment in his Majeſty's — was evi- 
wo _ forced upon him; and he acquieſ 
mn. it rather in Obedience to the King, thanto 
j = rau any Paſſion. of his own. * Power 
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81R THOMAS MORE. 15 | 
and Grandeur, | He could not but ſee the 
bſtinacy with which Henry perſevered in 
che Meaſures that he once approved; and 
yet how Inconflant he was in his Favour to 
his beſt and moſt faithful Servants. Beſides, 
if Sir TnouAs wanted neither Courage nor 
Wiſdom, he had together with theſe a na- 
_ turalSimplicity and open-Heartedneſs, which 
though they adorn and diſtinguiſh a Great 
Man, yet perhaps might give him an Aver- 
ſion to the Courts of Princes; where nothing 
_- provide. ſo little as Truth and Candour. 
However when He had ſubmitted to the 
King's Pleaſure, we ſhall fee nothing of that 
Change of Heart and Diſpoſition, _ ſo 
often by an Etevation of this Kind in other 
People: But the ſame Moderation, Integrity, 
and Plainneſs of Manners, which were con- 
ſpicaous i in Sir THOMAS MoRE, as a Private 
Gentleman and a Lawyer, were ſtill preſerv- 
ed by him inviolate, as a Miniſter of State 


08 a Favourite of the Kings + 


nl 1 Wen of his e os No 
his 2 had performed his Devotions 


„ he Traquenty ſent for him 
into 


6 2 * & I rr : p/ 
into his Cloſet; and there he cohiforrol 3 ith 
him about Aſtronomy, Geometry, Divinity, 
8 and other reer 'of dene a8 well as. Af. : 
King Sold carry bim in ae N — 480 
his Leads at the Top of the Houſe; t to be 
inſtructed in the Variety, Courſe, and Moti- 5 
on of the Heavenly Bodies. Theſe were 
Avocations, which the greateſt Monarch 
might delight in with Propriety, and indulge 
wilt Dignity; and theſe were ſuitable to the 
Genius and Learning of Sir Tous Monz. 
But this was not the only Uſe which the 
| King made of this Favourite for his own 
Diverſion. He ſoon found that he was a 5 
Man of a chearful Diſpoſition,” and had a 
great Fund of Wit and Humour: and there- 
fore his Majeſty, when the Council had ſup- 
ped, and ſometimes when they were at Sup- 
per, would order him to be ſent for to make 
Himſelf and the Queen merry. When he 
perceived that they were ſo much entertained 8 
inn his Derne that he could not 

once in a Month get leave to ſpend an Even- 
8 ing with Ke Wife and Children whom he 
bored,” nor nag abſent from Court two: Day 
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his former Wirth, and 
33 2 , 4 * 


omewhat 10 Mftemble his natural Temper, 
He was not ſo ordinarily called for upon thete 
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3 vereign—that | it is not Your wude , 
« be changed: Tot have by the] th of the | 
=. * Right Repekend Faber Go inc . 
= « given 3 Aﬀent, and Bengt your great 


2 ler Offi, rather. u vj 
« they bad unmectly choſen n me; lam! he e. 
1 00 fore, and always ſhall be, 1 
* to conform myſelf to th 
ment of Your, high, Comma 
© humbly beſeeching vont moſt ooble Me- 
33 jeſty, that I 7 with, vont 2 
4 * your, b before I further enter ther 
ny humbie Interceſſion to-your Ff 
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lack P Uterance, by my; Mileeport= £3: 


x) ns, . „it may then. pleaſe * * "f 

499 * 125 t . of your abundant Grace o | 

* 85 my Simplicity ; 5 RE ics 1 „ 
air again to them, to confer witlt | 


10 « their Behalf ak Foun Yo ur „ 1 
te that ſo their prudent Advices and Affairs 

« be not by my Folly. hindered. or prejud in: 

« ced: Which Thing if it ſhould ha r Th a 
« likely it were in me, if Your Grace's God. 

\nefs. relieved not my Overſight, it would” 

all to be during my Life a n S, 

« Grudge. and Heavineſs to my Heart: The 

« Help aud Remedy whereof in manner a- 


« * Krelid. remembered, is, Moſt, Gracious: © 


. "My Felber Prince, is 5 is: Foraſm 


@ las e We Ob W Bare = 
0 "I. Conan, aſſembled for 5 yo. ur 


tlie accuſtome mans. Bean to 
4 « treat and conſult of the common Affairs 
amongſt themſelves apart; and albeit; Moſt 
Pread Sovereign, that acpotding to Your 

. *prudent Advice by your honourable Wri rits | 
every where declared, there hath” bern 
eas due Diligence, uſed in ſending/up'to 
„ e Highneſs's Court of Parliament the 
2 moſt diſcreet” Perſons out of every Quarter 

* that men could eſteem worthy" theteof, 
whereby it is not to be doubted but that 

e there is a very able Afﬀembly of wiſe ahd 
v politick Perſons, yet moſt Victorious Prince, 
e ino among ſo many wiſe men neither is 
<3 Io every man wiſe alike, nor among ſo many 
2 men like well witted every an like well- 
4 | ſpoken; and it often happeheth,” that at 
4 ſometimes much Folly is uttered in paint- 

3 e ed polifhed Speech ; ſo many, tho tude in 
Language, are of and Judgments, and 
4 2 the wiſeſt Counſellors; ; and fince alſo 
rrance the Mind 

at's often fo taker * in n them, that a man 
8 | | | 8 . 
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s change; therefore, Moſt 05 aciqus. Sove-, 
n MM *rcigh 'confiderips.. that in all Jour high 
o il © Court. of Parliament, nothing, is treated of; 
4 4 « but Matter of Weight and Importance dan- 

r 8 © * cerping the Kingdom. and Your. own Royal, 

= = Hane it could not fail to hinder and put. 
1 * to-Sil any. of your diſcreet. Commons 
d ei [ Advices and Counſel, tothe. - 8 
2 \8reat Hindragge. of l ee ? 

is < except, chat F ery of, 90 | were. utterly. - 
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f wks the Head 60 ba. Ma: 
ily $' Councils; add wat He 


Pl he met with a Man in Sir TOT 
More, who had more regard to his own Ho- 
* "O's | 
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1 tereſt of his Country, than 


#2 diener to —.— the Envy which was eon. 
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E * 7 — he With the \ Members ol 
the Houſe of 2ommons Pr becauſe nothing, 
« was ſaid or done there, but. e it 
4 was. Kean] 18 he ery, 

the other h and, ee Bn 


1 . withoue Door. 
ied, within. 3 bo Pons 
a, great. Subſidy having been 

80 Which Wor, EV 3 4 


9 che le Lower Mate He was 3 | 7 
to he. preſent when the Motion ſhould be, 35 
made, In order ty prevent its being rejected,. 4 
The Howiohoing pprized of his Reſglution, 
it was a great while unde: Debate, whether, „ 
it was beſt to oy ac with a few 7 of his „ 
Lords only, or with his whole Train. The _ 
Majority of the n 15 tho firſt ;, 
. foralinuch as as m 1 Lord ä 
Cardinal hath not long ſinc as you al. 
Char i „% 
our 
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Was 8 00 abcordingly: 7; And having NA 
ina lemn Speech, how ne fer Pee e 
bt King 8. Ars that the Rai ies moved 
for ſhould be ; granted, "an "an 


that 166 Sbm 
would not Be: his Maj get e pu 
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Time; but finding that N Mem i made | 
aby. Aue nor ſfiewed the leaſt Tricti 7 
on to com phy With what Re alked, He a: 
= with. Fete Enikicn! gs „Gentlemen; bu 5 
Have many "wile all learned Men amongſt 
Lhd i fince 1 am bent hither immedi- 
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e rs, Tha 12 E ſeemed the great! key in 


"0 5 5 | wag 
the Cardinal loft | 
-thi temptuous \Treatment, and 
7 ai aig 155 a faid to ther furthers | 


23 2 uſe, KAT archaned K may, 0 . 
— tels your Minds in ſuch, Cages by your | 
Speaker only, whom you have choſen for 
cc 4 and 


d © as .indeed he is, here is 
Without dou a fur rizing obſtinate. Sir ö 
4 «gs 8 . He har required the Speaker t. to 
Fr Yew in In 7 wer t to the Demand which . 
3 h _ made,” in the King's Nate, of the 
r The 8 Leg tit: with great 
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$13 TRGMAs MUR E, 35 
it might be alſo probably 1 1 50 y 
_ eZ by this contutnelious Uſage,” that che. 
145 of bis Miniſter was not acceptable o 
& Farliament Bat be this as it might. 
"The Speaker, bi a few Days after, being in 
woes Gallery at "His Emi- 
nence complained to FR of this Ill Treat- 
ment with great Vehemefce; ani 'reproach- 
ing him for his Ingratitude, ſaid, Would 
do Gop you | had been at Rome Mr. Mons 
hen I made you Speaker”. To this Sir 
TAS replied, Vour Grace not offended. 
5 '*'Þ would 1 too, my Lord“: And then to 
' divert him from 4s il Hum6ur, which 
Would g probably have vented itſelf in ſome 
Aer Language, he began to commend 
-þthe Cardinals Gallery) and faid thathe liked 


"ok roaches by this D eee yet r 10 198 
put an end to his Reſentment. For after- 
Wards by way of Revenge, when the Parlia- 
ment was up, WorLstyY perſuaded the King 
o ſend him Emdaffadour into Spain; Co- 
. 1 mending 


a 5 et 1) 


© neſs for. that py = yn | | 


Man as Sir Ti das 
whole 9 l | 


all the i oof 7 a od an Awgof 
bis Pride and, Inſolence. But whateven were 
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his Views ; him for this 


| _—_  oppolite, that heſhonld never belle. 
3 ly to do in y 
ET peꝛrſiſted in tho Rel een of fading i 5 
3 on this Embaſſy, he Knew for oertain it would 
Tx an oa Grave: Nevertheleſs, 
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at Chelſea, in order to enjoy his Converſation 5 
upon common Affairs. He made bim . 
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SIR THOMAS MORE. 


Fiber of Hengy VIII; ; and that he was © on 
| well aſſured, whatſoever Shew of Friendſhi ß 
his Majeſty made to any one, yet he loved no ; 
Body but as it ſerved his purpoſe—a Cha- 
racter of this Monarch, which is but too 
F well verified inthe whole Courſe ofhis Reign. 
But if he had not diſcerned the fickle an 
ungrateful Temper of this King, the Elo: 
nours which He received from him, great as 
they were, would have been attended with 
no diſagreeable Effects in the Mind of Sir 
| TroMas Monk. There are but few In- 
; — 1 in our Hiſtory, or our Knowledge, 
F of Miniſters who had ſo large a Share of their 
| Maſter's Favour, who have behaved them- - 
- © Wis with That Moderation towards thofe 
below them, which He always ſhewed even 
to thoſe who gave him any Offence. For 
there was ſo much Mildnefs and Sweetneſs 
in his natural Temper, that he could never 
be provoked to ſuch Expreſſions as denoted” 
Anger and Reſentment againſt his bittereſt 
Enernies ; as we learn from- the TeRimayy® 
| of his Son-in-Law, who was continually con- 85 
erſant with Him for above fixteen Years: to- 
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InsrzaD of exerting his Power, in * 
to cruſh or ſilence thoſe. who oppoſed or 
flandered him as a Miniſter, He thought, as 
their Arrows did not. hit him, he received 
more Benefit from them than from his 
Friends: And it ſeems it way. the Opinion 


| of Sir THOMAS Mok, that no Minitter, who- 


was innocent of the Charge againſt, him, 
would treat his Accuſers Toh. Inſolence, or 


perſecute them with Power. : Nor was his 


Modeſty and Humility les remarkable. than 


his Meckneſs. and. Good Nature. For if any 


K4 +4 


Men of Learning, who .came to bim from; + 


theUniverfities, or from forcign] Parts, chanced . _ 


40 


to enter into Diſpute with him—andi in Dis- 


| pute. tnere were not man ho were com- 5 
parable to him — and he found that they 
could not maintain their Argument with any 


5 Credit againſt him then, leſt. 
courage them too much, or ſhould, ſeem to 


. 


mould diſ-,, 


k 


ſeek. Truth leſs than his own F zme and Vice 
tory, he would break off the Diſeourſe by /. 
ſome Di greſſion of Wit and Humour, and 
purſue the Argument no further. In ſhort, . 
He had attained to ſuch a perfec 2 Temper ge 


of __ cicher by Nature or e that 
He 


SIR THOMAS MORE. Fo 


He was Dh allured to his Duty by the 
Hope of Profit or Popularity, nor deterred. 
from it by the Fear of Loſs or of Evil Tongues; fl 
but in all his Fortunes good and bad, He ftill 
enjoyed one and the ſame Alacrity: As | in 
the further Account of his Life will NY ap- 


Pear. 


rere Endbw inen nathral or. 
acquired, are in themſelves of little Worth; 
: eſpecially if we compare them with the Good 
neſs of the Heart and Temper. But 1 ſhould” 


be unfaithful to the Memory © of Sir T HOMAS., | 
More, if I did not mention His Eloquende, 4 
and the Readineſs of his Invention. He was 


ſo famed. for theſe Accompliſhments, that 
whenever the King made a Viſit to the Uni- 
verſities where His Majeſty was received 
with polite and learned Speeches —Tle was 
always appointed to make an Extempore. 
Anfiver for the King ; as the Man of all his 
Court the moſt able for the Undertakin 8. 
During the Time that He held the office of 
Chancellor of the Dutchy, he was twice Em- 1 
baſſadour to the Emperor, joined once in 
Commiſſion with Cardinal Wor.sey, and on 
D 2 * another 


7 


1 THE or 
: another Occaſion to the King of Fi rance. 
When he came to any foreign Univerſity in 
his Travels, he deſired always to be preſent 
at their Readings and Diſputations; and 
would ſometimes diſpute amongſt them Him- 
| ſelf with great Readineſs and Learning, to 
: the Admiration of all the Auditory. | 
To ud Meeknefs, Hats, F W 
lotegrity, and Quickneſs of Parts, we may 
add his Benevolence and extenſive Love of 
Mankind. As a Proof of this, the Reader, 
among many others, may take che following 
Sl Inſtance. _ As He was walking one day with 
his Son in Law by the Water-Side at Chel- 
ſea, and diſcourſing very ſeriouſſy on the 
State of Public Affairs, he ſaid to him, « Now. 
on Condition that Three Things were well 
e eſtabliſhed! in Chriſtendom, I would to our. | 
«Tor, Son Roy x, that I were put here 
«into a Sack and preſently: thrown into the 
Thames!“ Mr. Royer expreſſing a great 
Surprize at this unuſual Zeal, and deſiring to 
hear his Motives which had induced him to 
it; ; et Wouldſt Thou know,“ ſaid he, « what 


78 it be? In faith then they are Theſe. 
* 


In THOMAS MORE, 2 


The firſt is; that where the greateſt part 
«of : Chriſtian: Princes are now at mortal 
« War, they were at univerſal Peace. The 
ee Second, that where the Church of CurisT 
« is at this time ſore afflicted with many Er- 
< rors and Hereſies, it were ſettled in a per- 


e fect Uniformity of Religion. The Third 


« is; that whereas the King's Marriage i is 


«© now brought in Queſtion, it were to the 
Glory of Gop, and the Quietneſs of all 
Parties, well concluded.” Other People 
might ſay as much as this in Public Aſſem- 
blies, and on ſome great Occafions ; but it- 
would not be ſo eaſily believed perhaps as in 
Sir THOMAS Mort : Becauſe the ſame Be- 


nevolence of Temper, which moved Him to by 
Heart, ſhone 


lay theſe Things ſo much to 
through the whole Courſe of his Life: And 
it appeared from every Inſtance, that all his | 


Time and Labour were ernployed entirely'i in- 


the Service of Gop, the King his Maſter, or 
his Country, without any Regard to his own 
Emolument. Nor with all his great Preten- 


| fions—which no body could ſurpaſs, and Few 


could equal, in that, or any other f > 
. ever aſk his Maj ſty for the Value of '# 
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left unpuniſl 


oh -T 11 E 45 1 5 E O F 
e hes for his Family or Himſelf in 


| g j any part of his Life; as he was often heard 


to declare at 5 latter End. 5 


W 
Tt is impoſſible e any re in | 


b. 


the Hiſtoty of Sir 'TuomMAs Moxe, - without 
ſtopping a little to make a Reflection on his 
diſintereſted public Virtue as a Patriot Mini- 


ſter. We have here the Inſtance of a Man 
of the firſt Abilities in the Wander de. | 


Without any Patrimony, or any other Subfiſt 
- ance than what he drew from his Employ- 


f : 


ment, had the Courage and Integrity to op- 


poſe on ſome Occaſions, which He thought 
detrimental to his Country, the Meaſures of 
__ the. King and his Miniſters; 'in a Reign, 
© when Oppoſitior 
being F aſhionable, or a Step to Power, that 


to them was ſo far rom 


it was very ſeldom ſeen, and almoſt as ſeldom 

ed. But this Oppoſition was 
ſolely with a View to prevent Oppreſſion and 
Injuſtice to the People; and not be taken 


| off, with a Bribe of Honour or Power, to pro- 


e the ſame Meaſures, which in the ſame 


Houſe. He had before condemned. He had 
not wy os; Heart to conpeive, 1 nor rF ore 


F 


SIR THOMAS MORE. 39 
.. head of Braſs enou gh to aſſume ſuch open baſe 


| Difſembling: And when Places were confer- 
red upon him without his Sollicitation, He 
fill retained his Inte egrity towards his Coun- 


| i try.; 3 though un der a Prince. the moſt i impa- 
tient of Controul and Contradiction that ever 


UL filled the Engliſh ' Throne. He dig not loſe 
the Idea, as well as the Name, of Patriot, as 


| | ſoon as he was in poſſeſſion of a lucrative. 
Employment: Nor did He crowd his Rela- 


tions into the Poſts of public Service, who 
| might with more Propriety have been em- 
: ployed i in ſome of the loweſt Scenes of Life. 


| But i in the Conduct of this Man i in the State ; 


and in the Senate, Patriotiſm might be view- 
end with a real Luſtre : Not with a falſe" or 


uncertain Blaze, wavering between the Mea- 


ſures of the King and People; or under the 


Colour of ſerving his Country, meaning no- 
” thin Ng more than to acquire . and to 
e his own . Intereſt. 


SF; T Was lied of Sir Thomas Msn, 
that the Te gnorant and the Proud, even in the 


* 
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whom 


hi aka Satin, were of all 1 People Thoſe - 
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_ whom He ſhewed the leaſt Relpect to to: _ 8 
on the other hand, He was a Patron and a 
Friend to all the Men of Letters; and held 
almoſt a continual literary Correſpondence 
with all the Learned in Chriſtendom. Of 
all Foreigners, Ex Asus appears to have had 
the greateſt Share of his Love and Confi- 


: dence; ho after a Series of mutual Letters, 


expreſſing their Eſteem and Affection for 
each other, came to England on purpoſe for 
the Benefit of his Converſation. There is a 
| Story told of their firſt Meeting, which . 
think would not deſerve to be recorded, if it 
did not relate to Two ſuch Great Men, who 
figured ſo ably in the Learned World, when 
the Reſurrection of Letters had but juſt made => 
its way. — The Story which I mean is this. 


The perſon who conducted ExAsMHUO⸗ͥ to I 


London at his coming over, contrived, it 
ſeems, that Sir TroMAs and He ſhould meet, 
without knowing it, or without any Intro- 
duction to each other, at the Lord Mayor 8 
Table; which in thoſe days was open—as 
perhaps it ſhould be in all Times to Every 
Man of Learning of Every Nation. A Di- 


ute wiſing at gas EnasMvs, | in order t to 


"SIR THOMAS MORE 41. 


ſhew his Le ning, or for the Sake of Argu- 
ment, endeavoured to defend the wrong ſicle 
of the Queſtion. But he was affailed and 
| oppoſed 1 ſo ſharply by his Friend, that perceiv- 
ing he was now to argue with an abler man 
than he had ever met with, he ſaid in Latin 
with ſome Vehemence, _ not without a 
| little Peeviſhneſs, . You are either Monk, or 
0 Na- body; to which Sir TwoMas replied 
in the ſame Language with great Vivacity, 
« You are either ERASMUS, or the Devil; 
for his Argument had a Tincture of Irreligi- 
Ion. It is probable that the ſame Subject had 
been debated in the e ee e which 
they had held by Letter; and the ſame 
Thoughts from each of them being repeated 
in *this Diſpute, they were naturally led to 
* who Fact other Was. 


"4 


„ SLID Sir TRE Monz, we nd. 

5 lived much at Court, and was a Mirthful Man, a 
and a Man of Buſineſs, yet it appears that He, 
had a different Senſe. of Religion upon his 
Mind, from what. Courtiers and Men of Bu- 
ſineſs have i in the Times we live in. For we 


are i it Was his conſtant Cuſtom, beſides * 


1 ry . 


: 2 read the Pſalms 
them. But becauſe He would ſometimes re- 


tural Turn to L 


4 nE LIE Or 
" Als private Prayers, to read the Pfilms and 
Litany with his Wife and Children in a 


Morning; and every Night, to ga with his 
whole Family i into the Chapel, and there de- 
and Collects with 


tire ch from his Family, and ſequeſter, 
8 himſeff from the World, he built at ſome 
diſtance from his Manſion Houſe, a Gallery, 


Library; and Chapel; Where, as on Other 


days he ſpent ſome Time in Study an d De- 
votion, ſo on F ridays He continued the | Shade 
Day ; employing. it in ſuch Exerciſes, as he 
thought might beſt improve his Mind in Re- 
ligious Subjects. will not take upon me to. 
ay, that All this Piety was the Effect only of 


| his own Goodneſs of Heart, and in no de- 
gree owing to the Faſhion of the Age. He 


might practiſe ſome of it perhaps as a F aſhi- 


on, but it is certain that his Mind had a na- 


Devotion; which, with all the 


Virtues of Chriſtianity in his Deportment, 
gave an arcuate 9 to his PP and . 
9 Life. „„ | 
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Tux great Offices hich He exevited— | 
and 
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and which he always executed With'a'Splen- 
diour ſuitable to their Dignity—obliged him 
to keep many Servants; but he never per- 
mitted any of them to be Idle. He invent- 
ed and aſſigned ſome Avocation or other to 


every one of them, when they were not 


abroad attending upon him; that they might 

p not acquire a Habit of Sloth, and t keep 
tdmem from Gaming, and other profligate 
Practiſes, of which Idleneſs is the Source. 
Let! not the Reader imagine from hence, that 
He was an Auſtere and Splenetick Man, 
given up entirely to Devotion and Philoſo- 
phy, without Amuſements, or a Taſte of 
Pleaſure. Ile was the furtheſt- from it of 
any Man in the World. His Pleaſures in- 
deed were innocent and rational, ſuch as be- 
came a ſenſible Man and a Chriſtian ; and 
his own Converſation, in which he unbend- 
ed from Study, was as full of err as 
that of any man of his Time. He had alſo 
Hours of Relaxation, which were filled with 
Muſick, and ſuch other ſerene Amuſements, | 
in his Family every Night. But He had al- 
ways a perſon to read whilſt he was at Table, 
— order to prevent all improper Converſati- 


* by: ke On 
. 5 \ | . 


- 4 


. THE LIFE OF. 


on 1 the Servants : And at the End of 
the Reading, He would aſk thoſe who were 
at Dinner how they underſtood ſome particu- 
lar Paſſages. which had been read; from 
| thence taking Occaſion, to improve or divert 
the — His Inſtructions at thoſe 
Times, were chiefly levelled againſt the Pride 
Df Dress; ; againſt following corrupt Examples 
 - that were in Faſhion; againſt Ambition and 
VbDiſcontent; and againſt Idleneſs and a Love 
af the World. Many Leſſons of this Kind 
8 He taught his Wife and Children, every Day 
at their Meals, when the Servant had finiſned 
Reading. What an Example is here, and 
Phat a Reproach to the Converſation at the 
bY Tables of the Great i in theſe Dep? bf 1 1M * 


| 1 5 5 us pauſe * fort a ent to e 4a 
1. View of the different Pictures: It may do no 
great Honour to the preſent Age; but.pethaps 
it may do ſomething towards reforming the 
| F ollies vrhich it abounds with. Indeed, if we 
| keep this Res ulation in our Eye, whilſt we 
ſurvey the Management of the Families of 
he greateſt part of our Modern People of : 
F yon, one ſhudders at the Com ariſon, 


I the feſt, we ” a 85 pirit of Debe votion; and 4 . 


a Senſe of Religion, which guides and ani- . 


mates the Whole; every one engaged in ſome: 
EA or other ſuitable to their Sta- 
tion; no Leiſure allowed for ſauntering and 
Morning Idlenefs, which diſſipates the Mind 
through all the reſt of the Day; no licentious 
nor ſlanderous Diſcourſe at Table; no inde- 
cent Revelling; no riotous nor rude Intemper- 


ance; no vicious expenſive Gaming; but 


with innocent Recreations of Mirth or 


* Muſick, all is chaſte, all is orderly, all is ſen- 
ſible, and decorous. In the laſt, ſhall I ſay ? 


I am afraid 1 may ſay there is no Spirit of 
Devotion, no Thoughts of Gon, no Senſe of 
| Religion to direct any Part of it; every one 


E at Liberty to be Idle the greateſt part of 
their Time, or to be employed, if they pleaſe, 


in any F olly, or in any Vice; where Routs, 
Drums, and Gaming of all Sorts, make up 
the greateſt part of the Buſineſs of the 
Whole Family; where there is no Moral 
Inſtruction for Children; no Care of the 
Mind i in Servants ; nor Attention to any thing 
ſerious in Themſelves ; but all is Diſſipation, 


= Is ee all is irregulat, and abſurd. 


— The 
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e The To ing of this Picture dy per- 

* haps be ſtrong, but ĩt cannot be denied that 

it has a true Reſemblance. 1 e geg. 
188 with Fleaſute to Sir TromAs Monk 


** 
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| Ware He vas Chircellsr or ticDinehy/ : 


7 off Lancaſter, the See of Rome becatne va- 
_ cant, to which WolszY made Pretenſion 
and by the means of the Emperor, hole 
Favour he had inſinuated himſelf, at which” 
he hoped'to arrive. But 'CHARLES' recom- F 
mending Catdinal ADRIAN, an- procuring 
him to be fixed in the Papal Chair, Worszy 
Was ſo enraged at the Dinppefb inert, that 


he was determined to revenge himſelf of 
the Emperor at all Events. In order to 4 


gratify this Revenge, it is pretended by moſt 
Hiſtorians; that the Cardinal took Advantage | 
of the Fickleneſs and Inconſtari 


the Emperor's Aunt, and to recommend 9 
him one of the Siſters of the King of France, 
at that Time in open War with CrarLes.” 


But it does not appear to me that this is true. 5 


— 


Pein che Scruples which HexRY ha 
about 


It is certain there is no other Authority, for 
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| of his Ma- K 
ſter to ſeduce him from Queen CArn BRINE, - 82 


as. - 


— 


SIR THOMAS MORE 47% 
about the Validity, of his Marriage to the Ac- 
count. of Cardinal Worssy, than the Queen' 's 
own Suſpicions, which might be ground 
lefs : And if what the King ſaid is true,: he 
had been uneaſy on the Score of his Mar- 
e riage with her above Three years before; 
« and the Cardinal did neither firſt ſuggeſt, 

0 nor cheriſh them, but did all he could to 
10 remove them out of his Thoughts. If 
the Reader has an Inclination to trace the 
Source of this Event, I muſt refer him to the 5 
Second Volume, Fe of my Ecclefiaſtical Hiſto ß 
of England, Late ly en in which nge 
will find it deve I 


differs ent from moſt her Hiſtorians. ps 5 
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Was |neceſla to. mention this Affair 
here, ir in order Poon what.is. to follow: by 

But I have no other. bufineſs with it than to 1 
obſerve, that the King, pretending t have 
great and religious Conflicts i in bie Mind +, a 
about che , j | 1 2 


ing bl 1 nd. ſhey ing hit a 

places of Scriptur „ Which in 8 5 
N to ſerve his purpoſe. When the 1 

r Knight - 


1 
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df Kür giving any e Fern K. 
as one who had not Profeſt Divinity; and 
therefore aß unſit to meddle in Queſtions of 
chat nature: But his Majeſty, being well aſ- 
ſured of his Qualifications, would not admit 
of his Anſwer ; ; and preſſed him with ſo 
much vehemence to give his Advice upon 
it, that in concluſion he conſented to the 
| King s Requeſt. However, becauſe it ws 
a Buſineſs of ſo much Weight and Impor- 
tene, and required Study a and Deliberati 
He beſought his Majeſty: not to „ 
and to give him Time enoug E to 
 coolly. The King was content r WM 
ſhould do ſo; and told him, that CLARK and 
Tuns r AlL. the Biſhops o f Batl and Durham, 
with ſome more of his oben nn would 
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-Exio- 


f e! . into Diſoourſe With kis ae a 


1 80 100 Subject. Or all Men in the World, 


2557 HENRY 


at laſt Sir Tromas ſaid, © To be plain with 
of Dux RAM, . 
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9 SHALE; relate a> allele of the Debates 


may find: diſcuſſed at large in 
above _mentionec 
een Let it ſuffice t at preſent, 
chat the King intending; nes to proceed no 
farther in his Divorce, appointed TuxsrarL 
and Him to go on an E 
order to mediate a Peace between the 


ation with ſo much Dent er 


. greater — 


SIR THOMAS WORE. 1 
from Cambray, the King had. changed his 
Mind; and being determined to carty the 4 
Divorce into Execution, He was as. ſollicit= 
ous to get Sir Tuo Moxe's Approbatiom 
as he was before, Moſt certain it is how 
ever; that the King; in a Converſation which 
he had with him upon it, told him, * That 
though at the time when He went to amm ; 

* bray, his Majeſty deſpaired of his ſcbon © # - 
Marriage with the Lady Ann BoLE Tx, yet - 
_ * he had now ſome Hopes that he ſhould be 
+ able; to bring it about. Fot though his 
Marriage with the Queen; being againſt; | 
* the poſitive Laws of the Church, andagainſt- 
te the written Law of Gop; was in ſome Mea- 
* ire ber right by the Diſpenſation from 
Rome; yet there was another e bound. 
N «oil af. e by which his Marriage with: - 
her appeared to be fo direQly. contrary to 
I © the Law of Nature, that it Gould in nd wiſe: 
be dipenfible by che Pope.” Of this, ha 
told him, Srokgstfy then newly made 

Biſhop of London, and much in the — 5 0 
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thoughHe had u Cdnfertace withthe Biſhop; 
| Pe his * Command. yet He 
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fa nothing of ſo much Force as ade aint 
duce him to change his Sentiments. T 
Biſhop however reporting their Conference 
to the King, ſpoke fo favourably of him, and 
of his Deſire to ſee ſomething in his Majeſty's 8 
Cauſe which might enable him to be of his 
Side, that the King was not offended; and 
ſoon e Se 1 have a 9 2 __ Lord T 
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= Ta: hag been enn by fome Hi —. 
f ks Majeſty to g oe 5 tar Seat 08 ; ET 10 
Mas Mort, was to procure his Approbation 
of the Divorce and ſecond Marriage: Bech 
there j is no 8 Lo T ile: chere ien 0 
Bilieve ou be ſhaken by: ſach a Me 
and He Was of all his Court 1 ö 1 : 
Laſt, upon whom any thing but Convictio 
8 could work à Change. But whatever might 
be his Majeſty" S Views i in this Pror otion. 


S. & Lotd. Chancellut: He — 
— Hall, to his Place inthe 
; "Et | 


/ 


Court of hn ee Dukes of. 
Nokrol k and SUFFOLK: where the Former 
aſſured the Audience, that He was charged 
by the King himſelf, in a ſpecial Commiſion, 
to. declare openly to. them all, how much 
2 England was indebted to the Chancellor for 
bis good Seryice, how worthy He was of the "2 
| higheſt Preferment in the Kingdom, andhow / 
| dearly his Majeſty loved andconfided in him. 
He hath perceived no Man in the whole 
« Realm,” added his Grace, to be more 
* Wiſe in deliberating, more Sincere in open 
= ing to him what he thought, nor more 
on” «  Eloquent to adorn the Matter which he 
« uttered. - Wherefore becauſe. he faw.in 
4 him ſuch excellent Endowments, and that 
> « of his ſpecial Care he hath a particular De- i 


e fire that this Kingdom and People might 


_ © be governed with all Equity and Juſtices  } 
« Wiſdom and Integrity, He of his own moſt 
1 © gracious D iſpoſition hath. created this ſin⸗ LE” : | 
« te gular Man. Lord Chancellor; that by his 1 Tg . 
« laudable Performance of this Office, hie 
People may enjoy Peace and Juſtice, and  -} 
Honour alſo and Fame may redound to W 
whole Kingdom. Wherefore receive this 
1 2, 85 E ö | Your | 
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= 1 .* Your Chillcillor with Joyful Ace ama 
ons; at whoſe Hands you 11 8 
. * * Happiceks a and Content.” | FE OE en 
TRE Rides 555 by this time peels Aden 
& his Character, that he will not be ſurprized 
to hear, that Sir Thomas More” was much 
abaſhed at this Speech of the Duke of Non⸗ 
rr which founded his Praiſe ſo very 
e when he had recollected him- 
ielf, as well as the Time and Place would 
=: Sire him leave, he m ade a ſenfible, modeſt, 
_ and becoming 4 Anſwer. After many Expreſ- 
fions of his own Unworthineſs, of his Un- 
willingneſs to be a Courtier! of his Gratitude 
| and Dutifulneſs to the King, and above all | 
; of his Averſion to this high Office, whi 
1 was 3 A Weight Unſuitable to his Weal 


a, a 
1 Burden and not a Glory, a Care and not a 
on. Dignity — omifing howeve! r to do the beſt 
dae ſhould be able — He locked round to- 
Vioͤ⸗.rds the Seat, and procecded thus But 
M 0 when I 160k" upon this Seat; when 1 
1 think how: great, and what kind of Per- 
T * ſonages hive” poſſefſed dus Place before 


„o 
n 


Fin THOMAS MORE. ys 


chat ſat in it laſt of all, a Man of what 
, ſingular Wiſdom, of what known Expe- 
Wl rience, what a favourable and proſperous 
Fortune he had for a great Space of Time, 
and he at the laſt he had a moſt grievous 
: « Pall and died inglorious; I have Cauſe 
e enough by my Predeceſſars Example, to F 
think Honour but Slippery, and this Dig- 47 
_ *nity not fo grateful to Me as it may ſeem _ 
eto Others. For it is a hard matter to fol- 
dow with like Paces or Praiſes a Man f 
< fuch — Wit, Prudence, Splendour, 7 
and Authority; to whom I may ſeem but RE 
us the Ighringy a Candle when the Sun is 
Ke « down. Then the ſudden and unexpected 
Fall of fo great a Man as He was, doth 
© terribly put me in mind, that this Honour 
e gught not to pleaſe me too much, nor the 
Luſtre of this glittering Seat dazzle my 
Eyes. Wherefore" I: aſcend. it as a place 
full of Labour and Danger, vdid of all ſolid 
and true Honour; which the higher it is, 
ſo much greater Fall I am to fear; as well! 
an reſpect of the Nature of the Thing ft. 
1 2 as becauſe: T am warned __ this late 1 


« Wan famous, and full of Glory 
“me, if I ſhall with Care and Diligence, Fi 
« delity and Wiſdom endeavour- to de a 
Duty; and if I ſhall perſuade myſelf that 
« the enjoying thereof ane chance to be bur 
4 ſhort and uncertain: the One of theſe my 
Labour ought to perform; the Other my 
r Predeceſſor s Example may eaſily teach me. 
All which being fo, you will readily per- 
< ceive what great Pleaſure I take in chis 
high — or in the Praiſes of this m 
er noble Duke. Moreover, in Concli 


Ae declared 20 Wie fest: „e That ws:Le 


had been charged in the King's Nana to 

40K do en Juſtice to the Teople withs at 
: en novv gen in His * hat. if at 

* any Time, or in any Circumſtances, „they 

| dam him digreſs from his Duty in that ho- 

.< nourable Office, ſo as they would diſcharge 
. even their own Duty to Gop and their Fi- 

4 delity to the Kings that. op ns: not 
fail to menen Majeſty; Who 
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W we it hi hall allow that 80 OW 
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* Ve >" ih now. a him Pao FER Birth, 
to the. higheſt Poſt in the Kingdom which a 
- Lay-Man can poſſeſs; and we are next to ; 
ſee with what Integrity and Approbation He = 

d himſelf in it. In a very ſhort time 4 


alter his Entrance into. the Office, — 
Niaotwithſtanding Worszy 5 great Abilaes — 
and Incorruption as a Chancellor, yet He 1 
had that exceſſive Pride in his Compoſiion. ä 
that He would ſcarcely look or ſpeak to any —\  _ 


one of common Rank; and it was difficult — 
to be admitted into his Preſence only, with- = 
out giving Money to his Officers and People 

about him. On the contrary here was now 
a Man preſiding in the Court of Chancery, 
TI the . and meaner a guitor was, the 
more y He would . to him, the 


e 


* e Whit dever had 4 Suit ter 
to 1 eome to him without Bills, 
Sollicitors, or Petitions, and open his Cem 
plaints before him. His Son-in-law Mr. 
 Davney found fault with him once between 8 
Feſt and Earneſt for this extraordinary Fa- 
vour and Condeſcenſion; telling bim een 0 
" Worsty was Lord Chancellor, that not on- 
ly many of his Privy Chamber, but his Por- 
ters alſo, got a great deal of Money uni Tr 
him: And ſince I have married,“ ſays he 
< one of your Dau ghters, and attended upon | 
you — — Houſe, Tthink I might 
4 expect to get ſomerhing tos. mung are 
io ready to hear every man, poot aß welk 
< rich, and your Doors are ſo oper "tout | 
1 who come, that there is no g any 
thing under you. Whereas otherwite, 
4 ſome for Friendſhip: ſome for Kindred, 
E and fome for Profit, would ghdly uſe my 
& Intereſt to bring them to you. 1 know 1 
0 would de chem wrong if T ſhoulc take any 


ih of e d eius Bias er = 
« readily prefer their Seng weren zemſel 
Land this, though I think is very commend. 
able in You, yet tome, who am'your Sof, 
4 1 find is not t profitible.** You ſay well 
& Son,” faid the Chancellor, Im glad you' 
«are of a Conſcience ſo ſcrupulous; ; but 
VS there are many other ways, that I may do 
et gooc Ito Voutſelf, and pleaſure yourFriends,” 5 
Then inſtancing in ſome of thefe, He added, 
« Howbeit this one thing, Son, I affure thee 
on my Faith, that if the Parties will call 
« for Juſtice at my Hands, then though it 
&« were my Father whom I love fo harps | 
e ſtood on one ſide, and the Devil whom 


5 ee hate extremely, ſtood on tlie other, his 


* Cauſe A Ass the . ſhould have 


| ec Ki 
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| 2 Wis N we eh wr whole cn t 
s very eaſy to credit this Aﬀertion of himſelf; 
and that He would not digreſs from Juſtice 
in the ſmalleſt matter for any Conſideration. 
The Reader may take the following Inſtance, 
among many, as a Proof of this Integrity. 


Another of his Sons-in-law, 'Mr. Heron, 
HO 
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1 20 erregen. 
29 to put it to Ar | 
\ preſuming on. his Father 8 Fa avour and not 
agreeing to his Propoſal, the Chancellor up- 
on hearing the Cauſe made a Decree directly 
againſt & kim. As few Injunctions as He iſſu- 
ed, whilſt he was in Poſſeſſion of the Great 
Seal, to op Proceedings at Common Law, 
yet they. were diſliked by ſome of the Judges: 
And Mr. Rorzx acquainting him with what 
he had heard of this Complaint, the Chan- 
ceellor aſſured him that they had no Cauſe to 


uind Fault with him on that account, as He 


himſelf ſhould be convinced. Upon this In- 
formation, He ordered the chief of the Six 
Clerks to make a Docket of the whole Num- 
0 ber, and the Reafon, of all the Injunctions 
which had already paſſed in his Time, or then 
depended before him. This being done, He 
invited all the Judges to. dine with lim in the 
Council Chamber at Weſtminſter Hall: And 
after Dinner, having opened to them what 
| Complaints he had heard of his Injunctions, 
he ſhewed them the Number, and. explained 
the Reaſons of them all ſo clearly, as upon a 
mature Deliberation 3 it Was 5 confeſſed by the 
| 77 whole 
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Upon 
the Juſtices 0 of every): Co 
on of their office-the Reformation ofthe 


—would dpon reatonable Con 
He thought they were bound in — : 
mitigate the Rigour of the Law-thetnſelves 

; retion, He would grant no 
But — — — _ 


CC 
I order to prevent any vexatious bid 
Saite He gave directi ons to all the allicitors 
„that no Subpænaes ſhould be 
af the general matter, of Which 
| Hethould not have-propet Notice, with theic- 
ok. hands to the Bill: 


A HE Lt ÞD 9 * 
He hed pres in he ce : 
gery Years, eee legs 
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5 — da n 
erdereditortie'ſes don on Recurd. Dt 


coming Ini bavod one world god 5H : 


ar the fume fe har He was Lord Hh At 


hd oldeſdiJudges i» ths! King's Bes cacti {init 
it was a very unuſual light in Weſthiaſter 
Hall, to ſee two ſuch - Saen Sbatg ff filled by a 
F. ather anden fon at the ſame Time. There | 
was another Sight however ſtill more ſurpfiz- 
ing: Fo or if the Cort of King's Bench was 
fitting, when the Chancellor came into the 
Hall, He went firſt into that Court, antb thłre 
knocling down in the fight of every _ 
alleen bis Father's Blefling And when th 5 
at Lincoln lam, —— — 
cedence to his Father, which; on acebumt uf 
che high Poſt as Chancellor, Sir Jonwalways: | 
Pre e which? 
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were very laudable; and may be taken go. 
tice.of by others with great Proptioty. I 

thoſe who boaſt to che World, impertiacntly 
enough, of theit on in this Reſpett, 
take care to imitate his Humility, Libetaling 
and other Virtues, or elſe it wil. he ſuſpect- 
eq, that the Boaſting, if not thg, Rieth atſelf. 
is vain: And let it ever the Faces of Others 
with Confuſion, WhO by lucky Apcidents 
| haye riſen to great Emoluments in the Church 
from a very low! Original, and yet leave their 
Parents to toil on in their primitive Indigence 
and Obſcurity; much more to che andal 
theſe Reverend Gentlemen, than 1 they oor 
heit Parents out of their Poverty. 
thelr Relation to them. -bei der 
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ee. n \Thoglogy, and, fuch ; e 
Subjects being in a manner emplo 
ways in the King's A or in the B 
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of this Sum, eve ä 
of the Clergy, contributed liberally accord- 
ing to their Abilities; hoping that ſuch a 
Pegg wool ict be, acc ps to ian, 


W this e . r of 
Durban, CLARE Biſhop of Bath, and VssgY 
Biſhop of Exeter, were deputed to wait up- 
on him in the Name of the whole Body; to 
let him know how much they eſteemed 
. themſelves obliged to him for his Labours 
in Gop's Service, which had. diſcharged 
« them from ſuch Works: And though they 


. c ud not requite him according to his De- 


e ſerts, as they gladly would, and muſt refer 


: his Reward to the Goodneſs of Gop, yet 


to ſhew their Senſe of his great Merit, 
« and in conſideration that his Eſtate was by 
no means equal to it, they. preſented him 
e in the Name of their whole Convocation + 
4 with a Sum which they hoped He would 
accept of.” But as a Greatneſs of Soul 


ls. a Contempt of Riches was the diſtin- 


guithing Character of our Author, He gene 
roully refuſed it; telling them, That as it 
* was no ſmall Comfort to him, that ſuch 
F 3 ao * 


WM 
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66 . THE LIFE QT: 
«Wiſe and Learned Men, & well Ce] 


& 4 ed to receive any Reward. but at. the hand 
« of GOD He thanked this Honourable 
60 Body very kindly for their bountiful Con- 
« ſideration.” As much as He was known 
to deſpiſe Money, yet conſidering his Cir- 
cumſtances, and the Largeneſs of the Pre- 
ſent, it was not expected that He would have 
refuſed it. But when the Biſhops found, 
| aſter the moſt importunate Sollicitation, that 
He would not accept it, they deſired that He 
would give them leave to preſent bis Family 
with it. This offer was as fruitleſs and in- 
effectual as the other; and the Anſwer which 

He made, and well deſerves to be remem- 
bered, ſhews no leſs the Goodneſs, than the 
Largencſs « of his Soul. Not ſo My Lords, 
_ #* indeed: I had rather ſee it all caſt into the 
% Bf Thames, than that IT or any, of mine 
* ſhould have a Penny of it. Fort though 
* Your Lordſhips Offer is very friendly Poe 
% honourable to me, yet I ſet fo much by 
« my Pleaſure and ſo little by my Pro- 
* fit, that in good faith I would not for a 

'$ : uk. larger * have loſt the Reſt of ſo 
| c«c many 


STIR THOMAS 1 

© many Nights Sleep as was ſpent upon cheſe 
„ Writings: And yet I wiſh, for all that, 
upon Condition that all Hereſies were ſup- 
o preſſed, that all my 1 oks were burnt and 
my Labour entirely loſt.” After this Re- 
pulſe, the mop found it was in vain to try 
him further; and ſo were obliged to carry 
the Money back again, and reſtore to every | 
ud the Sum that he had votcibuted. | 


Bor nid all tha Ends which 1 


think are due to the Memory of Sit THoMaAs 


Morte—andallofthem too little to ſet forth his 


Praiſes as they deſerve to be ſet forth—I muſt 
not gonceal from the Reader, what was a great 


Allay to all his Virtues, his furious and cruel 


Teal in the Perſecution of Hereticks. Much : 
of this however, if not the Whole, muſt be 


attributed to the Ignorance and Su perſtition 
of the Age and Religion He had been bred 
in: For in his own natural Temper He was 
the furtheſt from Cruelty and I- nature of 
any Man in the World; and this is not the 

only Inſtance, where a Zeal for Religion has 
ſerved to make a ſweet Diſpoſition fierce, 


and to render a Man worſe by Grace than 
EF F 2 9 He 


* eon E. 67 
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4+ 0 Hel is by Nature. But e this „ Allay 
; might be permitted in him by Providence, 
to ſhew us that even the Beſt among Mortal 
Men have their Frailties and their Errors, and 
that * Perfedionon ay Side e ä 


end . Notice of the 1 little Wes th 
| which He had accumulated, both at * firſt 
in his great Practice, and afterwards-in his 
great Employments, the Reader perhaps will 
expect, that J ſhould ſay ſomething of the 
Way in which He ſpent his Income. Some 
Entertainments, and not many, were made | 
for the Nobility and Men of Faſhion ;-which 
were rather neceſſary in his C Offices than for 
the Sake of Pomp and Luxury. But all his 
Poor Neighbours, and — Men of Merit, 
were not only often feaſted at his Table, but 
8 1 relieved alſo with Liberality when their 
WMants required it. He had a Soul that was 
above hoarding up, in a ſordid manner un- 
ſuitable to his Dignity, the Emoluments of 
his Profeſſion, or his Places under the Ring : 
order to eſtabliſh a Name, and to raiſe a 
Fami — che loweſt of all Human Vanities: 
nd therefore — che N eceſſaries of his 
_ . Houſhold | 
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2 Houſhold were properly taken Care of, his 
Whole Appointment was ſwallowed up in 
public and private Charities. He. hired a 
Houſe at Chelſea, where he lived, for ſeveral a 
ancient People that were paſt their Labour, 
whom he maintained: And He made it the 
Charge of his Favourite Daughter, to ſee that 
they wanted nothing neceſſary to their Age 
and their Infrmities. A little before He was 
Lord Chancellor, He built a Chapel in this 
85 . for public uſe; and provided all the 
Ornaments as well as the Neceſſaries at his 
own Expence, giving a great deal of Plate 
for the Communion Service. In ſhort, as his 


Heart was always open to the Wants and 
Calamities of his Fellow Creatures, t his 
Purſe was never ſhut, when any Occafion 

offered in which He thought he might be gf # a4 
"ER Service, either to the e or. {he e 6 Se 3 4 * 3 
e n e e | es HA ey 


ws 1 * * 1 8 
« 3 * * Ek b 


ty: I a thort time — hey was in N 5 

8 of the Great Seal, the King importuned | him 
often to reconſider the i tant Point of hi nis 
Divorce: 'Suppolingthat he had now ſo much 


"2006 him, by giving him hi high, Office, 
| F 3 that 


a + 
Is. 
NW, 


: * Conſcience, He could 
e his Satisfaction. For He had always re- 
* membered" the godly Expreſſion of his 


+ Te Royal Servic 
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Ts very courteoufly, that if his 


2 ft 3 of his Service other- 


wich his We Inclinations, nu— 
called his great Affair. But the Chan- 
cellor, valuing more the Quiet of his own 


Conſcience, than the Favour of any Prince 
in the World, beſought- his Majeſty to 


continue the ſame gracious Sovereign to 
* him that he had ever been; and to be- 


„ lieve there was nothing in the World hat 


“ gone nearer to his Heart, than to find He 


* was not able to diſcover any thing in that 


« affair, by which, with the 1 Wege of his 
ſerve his Maheſty to 


on Myeſty, 'when — firſt admitted him into 
ce; and Which was the 
3 moſt. virtuous Lef "i that ever Prince 
ervant—Firſt to look unto 
ter Gon unto Him — as in good 
<« faith He did and would; or elſe might his 


: . «© Majeſty well account him his moſt unwor- | 


te thy Servant.” The King anfwered Him 
,ordſhip could 
not in Conſcience ſerve him in it, his Maje- 


wiſe; 3 


. Council in this — 2 


Conſeiences did not revolt at it: Aſſuring him 
vertheleſs; that he would continue his 


wonted Favour to him; and no more moleſt 


7 e Comcience on "that "Sopot. 


Tas King might probably hand the A 


fad at that Time; and it would have been 
Happy for the Chancellor, and prevented a 


great Stain upon his Majeſty's Honour, if 


He had perſiſted in this Intention. But in 


by 7 8 


geeks in 
ing determined to marry the Lady Anv Bo- 
LEYN at all Events, the King called a Par- 


liament, in order to diſcloſe his Reſolution 
and to carry 


mons with ſome of the Biſhops and Tempo- 


ral Peers, to acquaint them with the Opini : 
ons of the foreign Univerſities on the Sub 
rriage, as well as thoſe at Home; 

ben, ſet their Seals as being 
his was a Meſſage difagrea- * 


ject of his | 
to o which tt Ire 


da” 


metime after, having made a further Pro- 
he Buſineſs of his Divorce, and be- 


- it into Effect: Accordingly te * E 
Lord Chancellor was commanded by his "IM 
Majeſty to go down to the Houſe of Com- 


| poſe; das it was not rr, 
to the Ulage of Parliament at that Time, a 

” _. as He was not under a Neceffity of! nakin 
ay Declaration of his ow Opinion on this 
| © Subject; He obeyed the King's Conv 


b Hens willingly concurred i in the Statutes of 
e Premunire and Proviſors; as being of the 


F ___ fame Mind with thoſe, who were for cutting 
df e illegal Juriſdiction, which the Popes 
nad eterciſed in England. But He ſaw now 
= by the King's Deſigns, that a total Rupture 
would follow; and He was not willing to go 
the n the Court intended againſt 


3 invincible Objections, as we have ſeen, againſt 
— Y the Divorce: And being apprehenſive. that 
=. ſome . Attempts would be made in it, 
- which by virtue of his Office and yet contrary 


Nie never ceaſed, from this Time, n 
his great and intimate Friend the Duke of 
* NonroLs, to intercede with his 1 9 that 
He might deliver up the 8 


the Catholic Cauſe. He had moreover 2 5 


ren 


Ti to his Conſcience He muſt be engaged in, 


F.-Y 
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his Solicitation as long as he could, being 
very unwilling to part with him out of that 

high. Office; for which his Grace, was well 5 
aſſured He was the ableſt Man in the King-, 
dom. But being preſſed ſo often by him to 
this purpoſe, the Duke at length applied to 

the King; and obtained his Majeſty's e ö 
laß, that the ee MON e 


nen He Trained, upon the King 1 855 1 
Time appointed, in order to deliver up F 
Seal, his Majeſty received it from him with 
great 3 and with many Thanks | 
and Commendations for his excellent Execu- 
tion of 1 5 important Truſt: And at the 
ſame Time he aſſured him, that for the good 
Services he had done his Ma jeſty and te * 
Kingdom, in any Requeſt which He ſhoule 
have Occaſion to make which either concern 
"ed his Intereſt or his Honour, He ſhould * 
find that his Majeſty would be always Me 
to him. How well H ENR fulfilled” thi 3 
Promiſe, and diſcha ged his Obligations to 
this excellent Man, who had been in his Ser- 
vice and Intimacy above Twenty Vears, e 
N — to the King's eternal _ 


- ? 


* 


2 Tur LIE or | 
As Sir TAD BAS Monz had ſuſtained the Of. 
| fice of Lord high Chancellor for above Two 
Teats and à Half, with more Adroitneſs, 

Wiſdom, and: Integrity, than was ever ſeen 
In it before, fo He retired from it with a 
1 . re of Mind, equal to any thing that 
was pretended by the ancient Philoſophers 
in ſuch Caſes ; not being able to defray the 
neceſſary Expences of his private Family, 
when He had a himſelf * 12 Em- 
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| Abeur the Time rf " 1 lia ie. : 
in extreme Old Age his Father Sir Ju | 
Moxs ; 3 whom He often viſited and com- 

j forted i in his IlInek, and to whom He ex- 
= preſſed the utmoſt Tenderneſ and Affection | 
= -  offilial Piety in bisexpiring moments. This 
1 an Event however which broug it him | 
a a very. inconſiderable Encreaſe of ! ortune; 3 


a % 


becauſe the. greateſt. part of his Father's 8 
. Eſtate, with his Seat at Gubbins in Hertford- 


- ſhire, were ſettled upon his Second Wife, 
= who outlived? Sir TnoMas many Years ; 1 and 
1 bbkereſore He enjoyed but little Inheritance 
7 from bis F ather. When He g had delivered 
"up 


/ 


| Wich He — 5 to 2 e 
4. hah t in the Revenues and Penfions whi C 
ac: de tad, by his Father, by his % 15 


oy * Fs 
2 


O 


11 given . the King go Fl mere [ie 
rality”—whith from a King to fuch a Ser-. 

vant are not worth” the naming— s did nat 

u amount to the Value of fifty Pounds a 

«Year Strarige indeed it wilt appear in 

this A e that a Privy Councellor, wha had 

throi gh o may great Offices, as e ; 

| * for above Twenty Years, and who 

bad been all his Life an abſtemious Man, 

ſhould not have been able to purchaſe an Hun- 


dred Pounds a Year, But ſuch was his great 


i 


C* 


—_ 1 ag 1 A TY 80 gned 5 Seal, 10 
| 3 3 his own Family knew 2 — — of, He 8 
went as uſual, it being an Holy- Da 5 to hel. 


* 


fea Church with his Wife and Daughters: 
and after Maſs was over—it being 1 Of 
for one of his Gentlemen to go to his ad 
to tell her the Chancellor was-gone out of - 


Church 
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Church 2 himſelf wen peu oer 
and making her a low Bow, ; aid,” © Madam, 
my Lord is gone“. But ſhe knowing his 
 Pleaſantry, and apprehending this to be ſome 
ke, took little Notice of i it. However, as 
they were walking Home, he aſſured her 
very ſeriouſly, that what 8 had ſaid was 
true; having reſigned his Office of Lord 
Chancellor to the King the Day before. 
When ſhe found that He was in earneſt, 
as ſhe Was a Worldly minded Woman, being 
much chagrined at it, ſhe replied in her ac- 
cuſtomed Manner, Tilly Vally, what wil 
| e you do Mr. Moxx? Will youſit and make 
= 4 Goſlings i in the Aſhes? What, is it not 
beetter to rule than to be ruled? But to di- 
= vert the ll Humour which he ſaw ſhe was 


in, he began to find Fault with her Drefs; 
which ſhe « chiding her Daughters for not ſec- 


ing, and they affirming that there was no Faul 

1 3 3 be found, He replied with greatMirth, Dont 
=_  - _ I perceive that your Mother's Noſe I 
=_  . —- « ſomewhat. awry”? Upon. which ſhe went 
=: "fam him in a Paſſion. Tt muſt be confeſſed 
=» — - that this is a trifling Story to relate in the 
Z - ef 0 great a Man: 5 But the Reade 
Fo”, mul 
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muſt obſerve, that the Characters of Men are 
learnt; beſt: from Trifles. It is related here 
however to ſhew, that his facetious Humour 
was natural to him without any Affectation; Wc 
and that Power, Honours, and great Reve- Fe 


nues, had no Charms for Him, who could 
part with them ſo freely, and with ſuch a 


Mirthful Temper of Mind. It will likewiſe | 


5 ſhew, it was his Opinion, that in his Conduct 


as aStateſman, his Lady had no Right t to VE 


| , or to intermeddle. ; 


| Tay fir thing chat 10 fot our after FR 
28 of his Office, was to provide Places 


for all his Gentlemen and Strvants among the : 
Nobility and the ' Biſhops ; that they might 
not ſuffer by any act of his. This being done 


to his Satisfaction, He next called all his 


Children and their Huſbands round him; and 


telling them that He could not now, as he 


was wont and ſtill gladly. would, bear all 


their Expence Himſelf, aſked their Advice 
what they ſhould. do that they might con- 
tinue to live together, as He much deſired: 
And finding them all ſilent, He told them 
that though he had- been brought up from 


a 


not this a fu 


| now is- e enn lelt him bad: a baue 
little above an Hundred Pounds a year; fo 
that hergaſter, if they lived! together, they 
muſt be contented to become Contributors. 
Notwithſtanding: the King had taken him 
from his Profeflion, and employec him in the 
moſt important Services to Himſelf and the 
Kingdom, during the beſt part of his Life, 
yet He made fo little Advantage of His Ma- 
jeſty's Service, or that of the Public, that all 
the Land which he ever np be oy 
purchaſed it all before he was Lord 
cellor was not above the Value of ene 
Marks a year: And after all his Debts were 
paid when he reſigned that Office, he had 
not left in Gold and Silver, his Chain exeept- 
ed; the Worth-of one Hundred Pounds. ' Is 
ufficient Proof of the Truth of 
what I have faid of his unexampled Patrio- 
tiſm-; and that He gave up the: Office of 
Lord Chancellor, with a Greatneſs of Mind 
that equalled any thing which was pretend- 
ed to by the Fiykioghers of ancient Time ? 


an He hadonee cereſgnal the Seal, He 


never 


* 


him to appear before the Council the next 
Day: And this he did, to arm his Family | 
the better againſt the 3 e 
und ee, 2 1. 


0 


never meddled with; any Affairs of State: 
But leſſening his Family by diſpoſing his 
Obildren into their own Houſes, He gave | 
and to write . He know 
tog much of the cruel inconſtant Temper of 
the King to his beſt and moſt faithful Servants, 


not to know that when his Majeſty could not 


therefore he prepared himſelf for the Storm 


which he foreſaw was likely to fall upon 
him. He was indeed ſo perfectly well ac- 
quainted with the King's Temper, that He 
frequently foretold what would happen to 
him from it to his Wife and Child 
He onee hired a Purſuivant to come ſuddenly 


ren. Nay 


to his Houſe whilſt he was at Dinner, and 
knocking haſtily at the Door to ſummon 


Hom: his firſt Troubles e on account 


4 . called * The 1 Maid of 
1 Kent'; 5 


gain him to his Deſigns by gentle Methode, 
that he would uſe him with Rigour; and 


3 
Wo 
3 

2 

Ef: 

3 
foul 

25 
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* * o affirm yd chat ſhe had Revela- 
tions from! Gov to give the King Warning 
af his wicked Life, and of the Abuſe of the 
Authority committed to him. In a Journey 
to the Nuns of Sion, the called on Sir THO- 
MAS More ; * and declaring her pret tended 
Revelations to him, He was brought in = aa 
| King's Direction as / an Accomplice with her 
However, When the Bill of her Attainder Was 
to be read the third Time in the Houſe of 
Lords, they addreſſed his Majeſty to know 
| his Pleaſure, whether Sir THOMAS, who was 
mentioned in it, at leaſt as a Concealer of her 
Treaſon; might not be heard to ſpeak in his 
own Defence. The Preſumptions which 
ly againſt - him as countenancing this Im- 
poſtor, appear no further than by his ſending 
a Letter to her, which much offended the 
EKing; and by ſome Converſations which he 
had with her, from his Opinion of her Ho- 
lineſs and Humility... But it appears that He 
thought then very meanly of ber Under- 
| ſtanding ; becauſe inhis Letters to hisDaugh- 
ter RopR R, He always called her the filly 
Nun“. He juſtified himſelf however of 
"ru the Intercourſe he had with her, in ſe- 
: veral 
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| veral Letters to Secretary CROHWEIL ; in 
which he ſaid, He was convinced now, that 
| ſhe was the moſt falſe diſſembling Hypocrite 
that had been known. But gs ? ii hl Y 
tions: 2 — a * 
ney TEL - 7 
* Tur King being 3 incenſe ht 
him For not Here, to the Divorce and his 
£ and forgetting all his faith-- 
ful enen fe. determined to puſh him 
| Bill Or Atta ? er Imagining that 
Terror of ſuch a Bill would work upon 
hum to Telent, and to approve his Meaſures. 
When Sir TroMas therefore deſired to be. 
admitted into the Houſe of Commogs to. 
make his own Defence againſt the Bill, His 
1 you not conſent to it; but aſſigned 
a Committee of Council to call him before 
ch m and hear his - Juſtification: , His uſti- 
fication. however. was a mere Pretence, and 
| ſrarcely ever touch d upon in this Examina- 
tion by the Lords; 2 they, if not the King, 
Were well aſſured that he was in no Conſpi- ö 
with the Nun of. Kent. But as He had 


| | been the Firſt Man in Rank, and was al- 
d Abi 
| lities, 


Lv of theF irſt in * an 
30 8 


litiea, the Point i in * ade was to dam him, 
by fair Words or Threatnings, to give a Pt 
t to the Divorce and ſecond Mar- 
riage. To this purpoſe the Lord Chancellor 
made a great Parade of che King's extraor- 
dinary Love and Favour to Sir Twomas | LY 
che many Offices his Majeſty had beſtowe 
upon him, which He might-f fl Ae oY 
| tinuedin; and of his Inc Rnation n nowtol n 
him any Honour or A. 
thu ak a Mea b 


to Wang Ke 10 cn . 


8 


tude, which out of Dönf 


Se er e id att 
| Aren e AT" ha 
of the Rings Goodnelsts bir, and” of His 
own Readineſs to do every ching that Wo 

acceptable to his Majeſty, He teld th 
that he had hoped He ſhould never: 
* of this Buſineſs; ſince ke Hud 
always from the Beginning informed his 


« Majeſty of his Sentiments in it; which the: - 


"Y King had accepted'not ungracioufly, ar 
hs had even promiſed that He ſhould never - 
Be Co be 


ienee Ho woo 
+ b 8 0 n Vat FD SHLD: | 
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G But however 


change his. Mind if he hed; it would 


. 9 


Ahe Lan ee A 2 
Due of — r. Serretary CR 
„ re all of them in their Turn en- 
d to perſuade him by. ſuch Atgu- 
n 96; key thoaghs- likely to win hin. 


But when dur ſaiv-that nothing\could have 


„hmm over 


over by Gentleneſß and Perfaafiony to 


change hinz wich Ingratitudes and to in- 


never was 4 Servant ſo vilainous, nog 


Subject ſo traiterous to his Prince, as He: 
And in ſupport of this heavy Charge agaiaſd 


- to ſet forth «Book, Ik ny. 


* cinoughout 


c He 


* had found rivthing, ſinoe the firſt Agi = 
tc tation of this Matter, to to perſuade him to 


hitn to induce him to a 
change hi Mind, they toldkirn.!) it was the 


him, they were to alledge his ſubtle we. 
10 finiſter Devices, in procuring his Majeſty - 


1 * 1 
3 II EY . 
RN xg 2 2 


„by vrhich 


's 7 TO 148DD8 112 
in the Popels hans 
* riet 11 oval * 


ow tat] 5b; Aloe 856 N Weich 70, a¹t 


5 


«he: 2 Foes d ever lay it 
h kneiv better Gan ben W Cir 
eumſtances that (could aegut ink of ate 
His Majeſty knew that He had not pr 


: ; ©ciited, et nene ons r 


| 5 5 er a vf fr gt 
6h i is at Aer 
nity with N 1-4 


4 i ter pt; eg ch Pope's thorny 
4 more ſienderiy touched; to whichfthe 
* e would not conſent. Upon this He 
por is Majeſty: further in mind of the 


* amt of — which had pated 


hs _ 


F | 4 


4 8 his · Majeſty 1hon 


Sas in ſuch 
+ Em He had 
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893 of che Pope s paſtoral 
„Cure ; To which his Majeſty had replied, 


„ tary, we will fer forth that Authority to 
b he utte ; 2 ived from the 


our Crown! Imperial which till it was 
bim from the King's'vown Mouth He 
-heard'of before. He truſted there 


$ of this, and call his 8 with him 


* to Remembrance“ chat dhe Kiky would 


„ * Ae * 
. TA 


Tur L. ar aeg eg s Calls to a 
ndication 0 clear and ample, the Confer- 


| nde Was broke up: And Mr. Rop ER obſer- 


ing Sir Tuobt As to be extremely Chearful 
a B Return, aſked him if his Name was 


ftruck out of the Hll ef Attainder, that Me 
god Spirits. Thie Klit ght told 
forgotten That; dar if he 


would ktiow the Reaſon of his Mirth, it 
e ee 


; and had gone ſo fat with thoſe 

Lords, that without great Shame indeed 
He could never bark fn from what he had 

| ws bf : ie G 3 | Ss cc ſai id,” 


that whatſoever Impediment be to the con- 


KC 


£N 'on rolx, 


. 


fully bent o on 
Dk * ore they gl 


wy 


Temper forgive = indie * his 


Favourite, and yet had dared to offend him. 2 
Therefore after a great deal of bouncing eng 
it, He ſaid that He would be preſent Himſelf 
in che Houſe when the Bill ſbould paſs; 
een no doubt, that the Parliament 
ſtood ſo much in awe of him, as that the 
—— dare then to reject it. The 
Committee of Council however were not of 
r wem afraid, or —— 
of Sir Tnenzas Mon, which were Superior 
_ -and' Commanding: Nor did they think it was 
"prudent to hazard his appearing to plead in 
- kis own Defence, whoſe many Virtues and 
_ amiable Conduct had prejudiced every body 

his Favour, before they heard him. But 
| the mare they ate che Kingo give way, 
— 3 in _ 


{ 
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which Heogy 'treatdd his Parliaments; 1 
think they could not be ſincere in their Ar- 
guments with hins un therefore" tar We 
muſt reſolve all this Combat with the King's 
fierce and fiery Diſpoſition, into the Regard 
— which they had for their Friend, and to the 
Clamour of the People which-would be let 
looſe, if He was attainted a8 an Accomf 
with that weak Impoſtot hower 
that nothing elſe would eniderine thi Obſti: 
nacy and Vehemence with which the- King | 
purſued this Point, they fell on their Knees, 
and beſought him to forbear by this confi de- 

ration; © that if it ſhould be carried againiſt 
him in his own Preſence —as'the 
it would be- it w -burave 
* "on "deſpiſe him 


* not doobe: but: 4 ſhould bb 1 
ce out 1 elſe Ho Fog N 


SIR THOMASINWEORE, 
bim, they ar Taff overdin M Nfl. 


ec Yi "aid the Name of Sir T7 5g. 
1 31 ae . 


k Mons" Had arfweedre> Of this 
Cab He cleared himſelf m Leer 0 


Waere a = Caen thit 


| ſelk ; 
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| ing) deten 2 eli; ing 7 — a 

Which His Maje Meet mi hit be enabled tc Fra- 

tity his Reſentment db io ben Up hel 

aft as tha e Ta 
fully; Ad to make th 

"Hiſtory as"nfefy lo alk Wit ode 

be, it isnecel iry that Tſhouſd give the Reader 


2 genital View" of this great Eyebr"iii'the 
cigh' of rent VIII, which bret, & 51 Sir 


TroMxs Mor to the Scaffold." 0" 


gt 1 , 2305 n 4. | 1 70 ol, ack * da not bs 


as, be bly: bes due Lav of 06 


her he was even in doubt, and Teall 


| #0uble@ in Conſclence upon that 4cbunt, 
i When he fit ſet 1 in Motiofr the Bufinels of 


force;it is irpollible for us ablohtely 


. t 5 | etermibe! Indeed, $a we believe What hie | 


ſet ons be affirined without He: 


9 
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4 with the arg 7 
a to fp, ther his? Wenn, am 


Latringo.49 pecaſion 
— — one, 

paſlible that he ſhould? e — 

; Difficulties in!, almoſt twenty Tears, 

and conſequently; haue bee —— 

When hi Seruples? The Objectioas were 


f 16. pra Materraf Geng innen 
1 — 


and a Teſtimony which ply — 
Always! true? Or fall weſuppoſes.thatbie 
=. n of any mote Id A bycthe = 
Queen, that he had diſcovered ſomerInfirmi.: - 
1 Ming to her requepe Miſcarriagemhich 


made 


Ha nota PO er to 


% 


TAVD ur Ale. 


ay take whith Sade he pleaſes, But 
wis conviricet? that: has Mar- 
jb rg preg tothe Low ef: Gon, Fe 
mult” Bewiſe be cohvikced;- that the Pope 


to grait'a/Dilpenfation: for 
e's Ant yet” at the fame Time that heaps | 


nder the Power of that ConviQtion; 
Gllicited another Pope fbr a: Bull to dee 


e bir Mutige void: If de Düpenft- 


' bythe Law of Gop; 1 it 570 Un 
waere eg hut that been the ty 
22 dene 


Irovels'the Diſpenſation;then he D 


penfatiufi was 1 valid. 
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The Res may ſee chis — at | het in the | | 
tenth Bogk bf my Beclefiaſtical Hiſtory of England, oo © 


al Codes ro the Papal Power, 
ow wasche Ito declate the King's: Marri- | 
wü NEED _ hehe of! 


"Majeſty — ——9 W 
There was a Clauſe in this Act, that if any: 
perſon ſhould divulge any thing to the Slan- 
der of this Matriage, or df the Iſſur begot- 


| „ to min- 


af Treaſon — =o 
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| «and. true Obedience to the King, and 
7 to the Iſſue of his preſent Marriage with 


“ Queen Ann; that they would always 


e acknowledge . him the Head of the 


Church of England; that the Biſhop 
4 of Rome has no more Power than 
te any other Biſhop ; that they renounced 


* Obedience to him, and wiguld preach no 
« other Doctrine than what Was ſincerely 


« agreeable to the Scriptures ng e 


40 ee RET, 


ay 


1 5 a oy pA Tg e * 
the Parliament, there was a Committee of 


the Cabinet Council at Lambeth, conſiſting 


| of the Archbiſhop, the Lord Chancellor 
: Auprxv, and Secretary CROMWELL ;, Where 
' ſeveral Eccleſiaſtics, but no other Lay man : 


5 than Sit TroMas Mokr, were cited to ap- 
pear and take the Oath. Dir TroMas being, 


firſt called, and the Oath, being tendered to 
him under the great. Seal, He deſired to ſee 


the Act of Succeſſion which had enjoined it: 


And this being alſo ſhewed him, he ſaie 
that he would blame neither thoſe who ½ẽĩ 
4 had made he 4 AQ, nor thoſe. who. had, 85 1 
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« taken the Oath; but for his Wn part, 
6c though he was willing to fwear to the Suc- 
« ceſſion in a Form of his own drawing, yet 
700 The O Oath which” was s offered was fo word- 


"Y. ie TP 87 Ui it with = to his | 
3 « Soul.” And to convince them that he did 

| t make any Otjection, through Perverſe- | 
neſs, Diſaffection, or Singularity, He Was 
then ready to fwear that the chief Cauſe of 
his Refuſal was What he had given them; 
and if they doubted of that Oath, how could 

they t tru aft him it in the” other? ie” was then 


; de We attended might be diſpatched. 
Every one elfe that had been fummoned v ook 
the Oath without any Scruple; except Fist 
| ) ocheſter, who gave nearly the 


ante Aker which A Pac 2 5 12d 


2” given. Upon this He was called in x. 
And the Lord Chancellor obſerving, What a 
„ great Number had taken the Oath among 

| the Nobility, the Biſhops, the Lower Houſe 
£3 of Parliament, anck the Clergy, and how 
much the King would be offended with him . 

ing the firſt and * the only man 
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. 9 1 reals 
fore, ct that NF 
© done it, but that He could not take it him- 
ee ſelf for Reaſons which | more 
| © Offencs perhaps than ae Refuſal, - and 
« which might be called a Diſputing againſt 
© Law; e if the King command 


2 * 


. * edit He would put his Reaſons into Writs 


| « SatisfaQtion He would moſt willingly. take 
the Oath.” The Archbiſhop being very 
deſirous, e ad 


be 5g Aion, # Tam: cena 40 
Since you blame no other Perſon,” 
ran to him, for taleing this 
Oath, it appears that you are not perſuaded = 
cy” is 4 Sin, and are only doubtful in the 
© Matter: You are certain however of this 
AI that you ought * the way -ahd the 
E Cert 


1 


; 3 98 , 
* „ ok 
i , a 
5 25 43 . . 8 / i 
100 HE . 

: 4 EE : bas] OR ; 
1 3 are certain, notwi h dea the 
— « ':Doribts you may be * . 


* 1 So. 


that this Argument ſhould 


wiſe a Man as CRANMER, in a Caſe of ſach 
tance; or that it ſhould at all _ 
the Reſolution of ſo able a Man as Mor, as 
He writes himſelf it did, at firſt; PAY 
JH ſhould eſcape: the Obſervation of ſo expert a 
2 Caſuiſt as Biſhop BuzNeT, To ſay that this 
1 Argument has more Sound than Senſe in it, 
BE and more Artifice than Truth, is not faying 


ce gnoucqz in its Conder nation. It teaches 2 
t Paul Hath 


uus us; who hath not only faid, © that 


7 Doctrine oppoſite to 


85 4 de every Man ſhould be fully 

. his on Mind”, but alſo, that tho} 
is unclean of itſelf, yet that to Him 
<« who 'eſt zemeth any thing to be un- 
« clean, to him it is Unclean; and he that 
00 dcubteth, is damned if he cat”. Thus, tho 
Obedience to the King and the Laws of the 
d, was a Thing 931 in itſelf and the 
every Subject, 75 if it appeared to 
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Si Tuc Moxr, chat the Oath 'now re- 
_ . quired was contrary to the Laws of Go 
8 to which Another Law had reſtrained the 

Power of the Legiſlature—He was ſo far 
from being obliged in Conſcience to take 


this Oath, as the Archbiſhop ſuggeſted, that 


He would have violated his Conſcience and 
been Self- condemned in doing it. The reft | 
.. of the People, who ſaw nothing in it which 
they thought contrary to the Laws of Gov, 
were not blamed by him, it is true, for they 
had done only their Duty: But it does not 
thence follow, what Cxanmex wrongfully 
Concluded, that Sir TroMAs was only Doubt- 
ful in this matter, and that He was not per- 


Tuaded, that in Him who thought the Oath = 


| was contrary to the Law of Gop, it would 


5 be a Sin to take it: And even He chat 


3 nſcience that He re 


Doubteth, St. Par. fays, is Self-condem 


if he complies. Sir 'TnoMaAs' More 2 1 | 


| ever was not in Doubt: His Conſcience po- 

1 ſitively leaned to the Other Side; and h 
_. offered to purge himfelf upon Oath as ty 
haye faid, that it was out of a Princi ple 12 
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but he thought He had the whole Council 
« of Chriſtendom on his ſide, oppoſe to the 


4 great Council of England. le offered | | 
| however. to ſwear to the Succeſſion of the 


Crown in the Iſſue of the King's preſent 
Marriage; becauſe He thought the Parlia _ 
ment had a Right to determine that Matter. 
Mr. Secretary CRO WELL, who tenderly 
- favoured him to uſe his own Exprefſion— 
aid who knew the Conſequence of this De- 
bate, when he ſaw Sir THOMAS could not be 
moved to take the Oath as it was tendered, 
ſaw that his Ruin would become inevitable; 
and in his great Anxiety proteſted with an 
| Oath, 4 that He had rather his only Son 
4 ſhould have loſt his Head, than that Sir 
= _— Mort. ſhould: have refuſed » 
7 r to the Succeſſion.” „ ER te... 


Tus ee Fe, in \ this manner, 


He was committed tothe Cuſtody of the Ab- : 5 


bot of Wes TMIxST ER for four days; dur- 
ing which, it was debated by the King and 
| Council what courſe it was beſt to take with _ 
2 Foes . who wanted. nei. by 
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* 10 _- THE LIFE oo 
Effects of contending with a Man whit Po- 
pularity was To well eſtabliſhed, and with 
whom he knew Severity would do nothing, 
preſſed extremely to accept the Oath on the 
Terms he offered it. For it would not on- 
ly give a fair Occaſion to ſatisfy Queen 
© CATHARINE and her Daughter, that they 
bc werenot bound to inſiſt upon their Pretenſi- 
ons; but his great Character, he ſaid, 
* would alſo go far in filencing the Em > 
et or and other foreign Princes, as well as in 
e quieting the ſeru pulous Conſciences of 
many diſſatisfied People at Home. Others 
added to this Expedient, that He ſhould be 
ſworn not to reyeal whether He had taken 
1 the Oath or not, or what his Sentiments 
” . * wereof it: But in what way ſoever theſe 
= able Miniſters of the King might be willing 
BF „5 compromiſe this Diſpute, HENRY himſelf : 
was much irritated, and would not 80 — 
verned by their Ad Ac ce. I do not think 
_ there is any Occaſion to have Recourſe to 
any Clamour or Im portunity of Queen Ann 
>” "ol to <xaſperate the King againſt him; as ſome : 
5 - of the b of his Life have done. at 
1 ſam time I will * me to ſay, | 


that the might not be 0 far offended —Y 95 


for his been to Herely, as to take Ad. 7 


vantage of the King's Diſpleaſure, and to 
throw her weight into the Scale. But it was. 
no part of Hznzy's Character to yield a point 
he had once inſiſted on, if he could avoid it: 
} And ſo, whether the Queen blew the Coals 
D oF his Anger againſt him, or not, the Oath 
Was ordered to be adminiſtered to Sir Tno- 
MAs More, and on his Refuſal He was com- 
mitted Priſoner to the Tower, and indited 
on the Statute. e | 
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125 © Consctovs Wy his oN Lo 
| million to the Government, the Lieutenit | 
ol the Tower had no ſooner conveyed him to 
His Apartment, than he called the Servant 
appointed to attend him in his Impriſonment, * 
and ſwore him before the Lieutenant, ee that 
it he ſhould hear or ſee him ſpeak or write 
any thing, againſt the King, the Council, 
„or the State of the Realm, he ſhould'in- 


oe * form 85 1 chat it mig ht be be 8 
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5 Hold with Flattery 
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5 as. it be. beon ſaid, yet the King! 8 gu- 


 premacy being thorowly ſettled to his da- 
afaion, 120 called anther Parliament in 
November following, in which an Act was 
paſſed to confirm the Title which ig Ln 
bat already given him of Supreme Head 

« of the Church; and to annex to it a Pow. - 

er of viſiting Fs amending all Errors and 
UH ereſies, which in the Spiritual J uriſdiction 
| ſhould be reformed. By another Act, the 
Fe orm of the Oath about the Succeſſion was 
preſcribed, and all the People were obliged 
to take it, under the Penalty contained in the 
former Act. This Oath in the new Form 
was ſent to Sir 'TyoMas Mos, to be taken 
When He was in e Tower; Upon which | 
he told his Daughter Royer who had leave 
E. viſit him, RY they who had committed 

< him thither for 1 this Oath not agree · 
« able to the Statute, were not able by their 
©. own Law to juſtify his Impriſonment: And 
« ſurely, he ſaid, it was a great pity, that any 
«© Chriſtian Prince ſhould be ſo ſhamefully 
by a flexible Wow. 
ready t to follow J inclinations.” 


it dd not 
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B | content him | 
8 E ſhould be excluded by a general Clauſe =: 
from this Act of Grace: There Was 4 parti = - - 
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cular Act to attaint him of 1 / iſprifion « of” --Y 9 
Paz the King's 8 Grants, not worth the 1 nam- 5 1 
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| : ing. were ſet. alide i in it and he 1 Was, 17 1 


ET King. Severe and revengeful 48 "this ws 
ment was, there were thoſe it ſeems who ._ _ 
ought it neceſſary in ſuch an 5 8 | 
hs; leſt an Indulgence to 
559 Authority among i 1 — 
encourage others to. revolt by. his MY „ 
and tobe 1 in i their Affections towards <5. 
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among 2 5 this l c of him v ed. 8 9 1 
have 5 Juſt. "But He was not wanting in „ 
Zeal and Loyalty for the King; He was even „ 
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willi ing to take the Oath to the Succeffion, a LY 
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4% Priſoner in the Mo which Frag 
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he might enjoy 
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1 5 en Yeats and care to 


nt "who. Would put himſe f 
Hanger to, k 8 Fs OR for a 'Thouſa | 
| > enjoy i Wt day to an End.“ Thee 
fy Sits Sentiments of a Mind N above 
be Feelings of Senſe; and 
therwiſe attached to this World, than 48 to 
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an AR of Parliament was 
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lun —— we are not rold a by =} His! TS 1 
ſtorian: Neither does a Deſi mn 
capable of Ref aw certai 


appar: 
| however, that both the his Sollict” 
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gion: but he had triedevery 
Sir TroMas:had takten the Side ofthe 


8 


* 5 . as * 


bed to get rid of a Man who ha had given 


Rs ſo much Trouble, and of whoſe Mae | 
and Popularity he ſtood. in Awe, he gave _ ; 
Orders that Sir. TroMas Moxz, ſhould a be | 


brought to his Trial. 80 long an Impriſon- 
ment having much impaired his Strength, EY 
when He was carried from the Tower to 
Weſtminſter Hall, he went leaning; « on his 
1 Staff from the Water Side with great Hebie: 
lit; And though his „ had the l 
Marks of Weakneſs, and Infirmity o of Body „ 
. yet it had the fame A of „ 
Chea 5 ans ys fate upon it R 
better Days. He was tried. by, the Lord 
Ez Chand and a Committee « of the Los., 
JJ 
: 1 And being, He mA. nl 
is: Judges, <'that he would have abidden __ 
« Law. and demucred upon the” Tadidimien 1. EE 
E but that he ſhould thereby have been dri: 
yen to confeſs of himſelf, that He had. de. _ 
en che Ping z. Supremacy; which hs Þ 
proteſted He never did: WA erefore feſerv. — 
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= 77 1 i Er tre T1 
5 Body of the Matter after Verdict to avoid 
e that Indictment, He pleaded' Not Guilty - 
* adding that if thoſe odious Terms, *« Ma. 
et liciouſly, Traiteroufly, ind Diabolically,” 
were taken out of it, he faw nothing in the 
Indictment that au, Juftly SEE. kin 
| with any Treaſon, | : - 


Warn the 77 5 47 0 Fer feral un Bone 
Fare the Charge a againſt him in the In- 
dietment, in a tedious inyidious Manner, the 
Lord Chancellot Hai id to him, —in which he 
| * ſeconded: V tlie Duke 0 C NokrolK | 
ere fee how how grievoullyyou! have of: | 
3 & « Fended Blk Majeſty : Nevertheleſs he is fo 


© #Mercifol,. that if you, will but lee our 


18 3. 2 er; r * 
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1 Ge Obſtinaey and change y ar" 
_=_ : .3 „hope vou ina may vet 0 an Pa 7 

W- tr Hig BE For. what is pal — 5 'To this He 
_ == 1 with. great” Reſolation, « that he had 

«much Cauſe to, thank theſe Nobte "Lords | 
for this Curteſ y, bot He befoug thr Attmighty 
0b that through 118 Stack He might 

ec continue in the 'Mihd he Was chen i "to | 
_ * Death.” After this He Was permitt % 
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SIR THOMAS MORE. 1% 
the Inditement, and the flouriſh made upon 

it by the Attorney General: And e. _ : 
ee wins niz 77111 mon J G ein! 


11 * 


10 4 n 75 ain: 1 ei a 2. 4 14 4 
Bs. Wan, 10 hink how; long my Accuſati- 
* on is, and what heinous Crimes are laid to 
my Charge, I am ſtruck with Feat leſt my 
Wit and Memory, (both which are decay 
ea ere With the Slab _ 


ee Imptiſbument). be ——— able to 

iy theſe things on the ſudden; aoad-: _ 
#-aoght.. and otherwiſe could. A Chair 
was then brought. for him into Court to ſit 
down upon, in | confideratitn: of his Wenk 
daes and che great Rank He had held;'and 
2 pre. this Favour eben 
| . | ries. four. ir 5 


5 e the F irſt t that i is objected — = 
| ou Hons Deas teen 2 evict 


8 THE 11 F E Or 1 
5 diate tb me; Which 45 xeither | eve 
= of Tom 0 far from thinkin g myſelf uilty: 
0 2 Treaſon upon this account, that on 
_ © the contrary//T being demanded my Opij- 
1 ' nw ee — 4 Prince in a mattor of 


« thought, then Grould worthily have beck ; 
*gccoanted # wicked" Subject and wpertidi- 
| Traitor to GOD, Herein however if 
* Fitad-olfoadediitic King&if it can ber an 
*.Offencs to rell ones Mind plainly when eur 


*. Impriſfoament — Deen ſhut 2 | 
<Lreadyialidat theſefiftetn Mentha. 
Iau T «247 Aaings bai28ido ai ids Ii hn 

d Mer Serbnd Aceufltion 16, chat Ihate 
| *-tranſyroſſed the Statute in the laſt _ | 

= ment 2 50. being a 8 
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Church, naß but anſwerech them lar 
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my —— Begpils — 
1 amen is dentuter eee 
2 Tanken of Letters vn i was in die 
« r to Biſhop Fins, by which L e 
* becbed bim toi break the fame Law; and 

iced him to the like Obſtinacy. 1 
</tvould have theſe Letters produced and 
read againſt me, which may either free me; 
cor convict me of a Lid. But becauſe you 
Ay the Biſkop-burint them all, 1 vill here 
IS 3 
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from the Tower, atith [End of 2 Conyerſas 
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Laing man'z-although perhaps his »Majeſty 

s hath been tald re batons, 

hn od nog. oved no did, marl 
40 Joſtification. lo fall, fa clear aud iv» 

a as chi the Attorney Geneaal, had 


40 y ie maße. I R the, Word Mal ic 
| 3 in the Mouth of almoſt all the Court, 


hay pre Sded / to ſe amine the Witneſſts in 
oriler to prove vie ee Nr xi Nin 


| 1 


palcdrddäte den Hebes fant to. 
fetch a way the Boo of SHH More 


tion with bim upomãhe King's Suprematy; 
which has Hern alrtady Nr. 
Rreuls om ning to: Caſe put hy him, that no 
Fatliatnent oo, make a Lava that Gon 
| ſhiguld; not be GG.: Bir THDIAS replied; 
No: mord could bes Parliament males the 
king Supreme Iiead- af the Church.“ 
Was the n ue e- eee 

1 the Court on Oath; the Priſoner, 19 8 
A e Burpilze m. bene 3 
” rama a e i Aft as a: x Mia 


i2 FRMALIPECQF: :! 
inan wn to ye all— Stand as an 


« accuſed Perſon: And ik this Oath, M. 


© Ricn, which You have taken be true, 
then I pray that I may never ſee Gop in 
i the Face; which T would not ſay, were 
* otherwiſe, to gain che whole Ward.” 
Mees next cock the 1 Diſcourſe 
* him in the Tower, as it truly was, he 


then proceeded to invalidate the Teſtimony 


„ and to ſhew the Court and 


of the Sol 


the Jury howitpropable it was that it höuld 


de true. © In good Faith, ſays he, 4 Mr. 


Rieu, Lam more ſorry for Your Perjury 
than my on Peril: and know that nei- 


ether I, nor any man elſe to my Knowledge, 
L ever took You to bea Man of ſuch Cre- 
tt dit, as that I, or any other, would vouch- 
e ſafe to com municatowiti gu: in any mat- 


© ter of Importance. Ibu know th 


t been acquainted with your Manner of Life 


and Converſation a long Space, even from 


'outh unto this Time: For we 


cc, your 


e dwelt long together in One Pariſh, vherein 
* Your ſelf can well tell I am ſorry you 


nf 1 me — * * 
e eſteeme 


j 


SIR THOMAS MORE. 125 
« efteemed very light of your Tongue, 2 
« great Dicer and Gameſter, and not of any 
10 commendable Fame, either there, or at 
06, your Houſe at the Temple, where hath 
«been your bringing up. Can it therefore 
r ſeem likely to Vour Honourable Lordſhips, 
c that in fo weighty: a Cauſe I ſhould ſo un- 
* adviſedly overſhoot myſelf, as to truſt Mx. 
Rich, a Man always reputed of me for 
* one of ſo little Truth and Honeſty—So far 
ec above my Sovereign Lord the King, to 
hom 1 am ſo deeply indebted for his ma- 
« nifold Favours, or any of his noble and 
grave Counſellors, that I would declare 
«only to Mr. Ricn the Secrets of my Con- 
ſcience touching the King's Supremacy— 
_ the ſpecial Point and only Mark ſo long 
* fought for at my Hands—which I never 
did, nor ever would reveal, after the Statute 
once made, either to the King's Highneſs, 
or to any of his noble Councellors; as it is 
«well knowr to your Honours who have 
been ſent for no other purpoſe at ſeveral 
« Times from his Majeſty to me in the Tower. 
Jp refer it therefote't to Tour Judgments, my 
t 11 j 1 TY | 555 Lands, 


. my , 


226 THE LIFE OP 57: 
Lords, whether this gag ſeom a thing gredi- 
ae nk eo be 3 12513 
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„ Bor if 1 bad anne N, Rren het 


0 ſworg, ſeeing it was ſpoken but in famiſiar 


tc ſecret Nalk, affirming nothing, but only put- 


2 tingiof Caſes without any: unpleaſing Cir- | 


</licknily ; and Where chere lere is no: Malice 
© there can be n. ) Offence,” - Beſides. this, 


My Borde, I- Sannot think that ſo, many 
ne, worthy: Biſhops, ſo many honourable! Per- 


* ſonages, and ſo many worſnipful vettuous 


k it andwell-learned Men, as were in the Parlia- 
ment aſſembled at: the making uf that Law, 
— ever meant to hay 241 
ear zachon there- could be found no 

« Malice; taking Malx ra for Mais VOLRN- 


IA For if MALTA be taken in a e 
eee enen for any Sin, no Man is 


< there that can excuſe himſęlſ thereof be- 
e ekuſt if we ſay that we have no Sin e de- 
ee ceive Ourſelves and the Truth is not in us. 


man puniſhed by 


| «Wherefore this Word / MALI, is 

only Material in thisStatute.z us the Word 

40 Forcible 3 is in the Statute of Forcible En- 
: cc try : 


SIR THOMAS MORE 127: 
« try z, For in that Caſe, if any enter Peace - 


te ably-and put his Adverſary out Foreibly, it 


* js no Offence; but if he enter Forcibly he 
* ſhall be puniſhed by that Statute. Beſides 


ce this, the unſpeakable Goodneſs: of the 


King's Highneſs towards me, who hath 
been ſo many Ways my ſingular good Lord 


and gracious Sovereign; He, I ſay, who 


<« hath. ſo dearly loved and truſted me, even 


tom my firſt coming into his Royal Ser- 


vice, vouchſafing to grace me with the 
Honour of being one of his Privy Council, 
* ahd hath moſt liberally advanced me to 
Offices of great Credit and Worſhip, final- 
«ly with the chief Dignity of his Majeſty's 
« High, Chancellor, the like whereof He ne- 
ver did to any Temporal Man before, 
* which next his Royal Perſon: is the higheſt 
Office of this noble Realm, ſo far above my 
© Merits and Qualities knowing and exalting : 


e. me of his incomparable Benignity by the | 


pace of theſe Twenty Years; and more, 
« ſhewing his, continual F avour towards me; 
« and no at laſt it hath pleaſed his High- 
cc neſa at mine own humble Suit, to give me 


cc for 


ence to beſtow 5 Reſidue: of my Life! 


128: THERE LIF EOF 
< for the better Proviſion of my Soul in the 
< Service of Gon, to diſcharge and diſpurden 
me in that weighty Dignity, before which 
He had ſtill heaped Honours more and 
more upon me: All this his Highneſss 
_ © Goodneſs ſo liberally extended to me, were 
ce in my Mind Matter ſufficient to convict 
< this ſlanderous Accuſation, fo wrongfully 
« by this Man ſurmiſed and urged againſt 
* me; which I commit to Your Lordſhip's 
e hondurable Conſideration r : _ 
Oath be e to be true or no. 
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Tux Sollicitor General, Ban himſelf. 95 
courſely handled in this Defence, and the 
Credit of his Teſtimony ſo much ſhaken, de- 
ſired, as Sir R. SournwerlL and Mr. Pa T- 
MER were in the Chamber with them wien 
this: Converſation paſſed between Him and 
the Priſoner, that they might be called to 
give Evidence of what — heard. Mr. 
 Parmtk appeared, and being worn, depoſed, 
that He was ſo buſy in truſſing up tile 
«. Books into a Sack, that He took no Notice 
« of their Diſcourſe.” Sir R. SouTuweLL 
being likewiſe called, declared upon his Oath, 
ce * that 


81R T 078 i 


e that x He nad no otller le Commiſſion 8 


ce What related to the Books and Writings, he, . 


{ah in Con- 
on *verfition bee en the Priſo ind Mr... 

Rien.“ Thus the L being 
confirmed by any other Witneſs, : and "reſt ing 
3 ehtirely upon the, Credit to be given to the 
f Söllicitor Genera, Sir Tuo egen 
mutty other Proofs in his own Defence; 
wilch by ſhe wing his Innocence confated | i 
| the Fehr of the Sollicitor. * . 
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5 Tr Reader who has attended to Bis fl. 5 


part Abſtrack or the Tre), and wh ole 
: ets the Char Rers of the Phifonce and the 
EE. I apprehend will acquit Sir Tuo 
MAS Mok of the kucken without a Any 
Hage noh. But unhappily” for Him, He 
lived in the Days of Henn VIII. whoſe 
| Will was a TAw to Judges As well a Las N uries: : : 
And hotwithſtanding his Inricence, was fa. 
cleatly pointed out, and the Evidence a gainſt 
him ſo ill ſupported, or rather proved ſo evi- 


5 det fly to be Fall; e, yet the Jury—muſt 1 fay , 


it'tg the Reproath of my Countrymen ?— 
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brought in their Verdict, chan che Lord 


Chancellor AvDLEY, as the Mouth of the 


Court, began immediately to pronounce the 
Sentence. This Man 0 . ee Sir 
Tromas More in the Great Seal, and had 
neither his Parts his Learning nor his Vir- 
tues, was in ſuch Haſte to ſhew his ſervility 


and blind Obedience to the King, that he did 


not attend to the Dictates of F r ee | 


Compaſſion or H umanity ; nay he did not 
attend to the common Duties of his Office, 
and ſeemed to be much fitter for an Execu- 
tioner than a judge. The Priſoner how- 
ever ſtopped him ſhort with this modeſt Re- 
buke: My Lord, when 1 was towards the 
„Law, the Manner in ſuch Caſes was, to 
* aſk the Priſoner before Sentence, whether 

* be conld givs any de Judgmen 
* ſhould not proceed againſt, him,” 


| 


The 


Chancellor had the Grage to. ſtay his Sen- : 


| tence upon this, and aſked Sir Tnorzas 2 
| eee 1 


© 5+) 14 


| I a Jury could notbe 3 hs EF", 
hid ſaid in defending, himſelf againſt the, 
OE in this, 1 there could be 


3 * Ws 4644 


little 


* 
3 
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N little Hope that his Judges would be influ-' 
enced to wave their gentenoe on this Ver- 


dict, by what He ſhould fay ageinſt the Mat- 


ter of the ladictment itſelf. However, to 
8 Strength it had and 

proportion as it cleared Himſelf, it threw 
2 Load of Infamy upon thoſe who were con 


© much my Lords, as this Indictment is 


e grounded upon an Act of Parliament di- 


< rectly repugnant to the Laws of Gop and 
his Holy Church. the Supreme Govern- 
- © ment of which, or of any Part thereof, no 

| *© Temporal Perſon may by any Law pre- 

e ſume to take upon him, as rightfully be- 

* longing to the See'of Rome—it is there - 
< fore in Law among Catholie Chriſtians in- 
a L ſufficient to charge any Chriſtian man to 
For this Realm alone, being but 
one Member andaſmall partof the Church, 
* might not make a particular Law diſagree 
ing with the General Law of the Univer- 
1 ſal Catholic Church; no more than the 
City of London, being but one poor 
* "dex in pea of the whole Realm, might 
K 2 14 ne 


\ 


cerned in his Proſecution—the Priſoner had 
| this to ſay in arreſt of Judgment. Foraſ- 


a 
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' do bind che Kingdom, ef = 
was contran to the Las rand. Statutes of 
the Land yet unrepcaled, ſas, bu maꝝ evi- 
1 dently perceiye in Magna Charta ʒ und allo, 
_ Contrary to that ſacred Oath, uch the; 
2 3 Highneſs himſelf and every igther 
t Chriſtian Prince with great Solemnis ge- 
r ceived always at their Coronation- Itx- 
2 Concluſion He Gig, * < that, n mar might 


S444 


<q of Race han night, whe Chia to his Na- 
n Father. 1 „% hg Penne {1 7 f 1 4 þ Ar 
dean 5 Ws. 14 een 

Tur Lord Chancellor akiog this do be a 

ſevere Reflexion upon all the Proceedings of 

he Parliament, obſerved, that as All the 

s, i Univerſities, and Beſt- Learned 


© hemence.” Ihe Pril ners Anſwer was 
| this * 1 e ambertaf Biſhops ang _— 
Pa W * 1808 | * 
«<ſvernerhsto-make i it, then dol, Lord. 


«ſee little Cauſe why that ſhould make any 
2 n 


3 «that are already dead, of who 
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Change in my Cbnſcience ?. För I do not 


doubt, but af the learned and vertuous 
Ne en chat are yet alive—T ſpeak not 6hly'oF 


this Realm, but of all Chriſtendom about 
« [there ate ten to one that are of my Mind 
m this Matter. But if 1 fHould: ſpeak” of 
| ahbe learned Doctors and vertuous Fathers 


. x10 Saints in Heaven, I am ſurs that thefe 

Lire far more, Who, all the time they lived; 

chdught! in chis Caſe as Ltlünk now: And 
therefore; my Lord; 1 eſteem myſelf not 


e bound to conform my Conſcience to the 


Gt: Council of One Realm, againſt the gene- 
_ «ira Conſent f all Chriſtendom. PP After 
this he proceeded. to tike more Exceptions 
in La in order to avoid the Indictment: 
And whether theſe were rather too ſtrong to 
be anſwefed; or whether the Chancellor be- 
gan how to feel ſome little Compun nction; 


or whether hü was afraid of the popular 
5 Clamourif He took tlie Condemnation ofthe 
Priſoner entirely upon Himſelf; He turned 
to the Lord Chief Juſtice, and aſked him 


Elis Opinion openly before the Court, as to 
the Validity of the Inditmentrorwithſtanding 


, N 
——— — 
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the of the Priſoner. The Anſwer 
of the Chief Juſtice, whoſe Name was.F1Tz- 
is ſomewhat remarkable: My 
: © Lords all, by St. GiLLLAN, 1 muſt needs | 
e confeſs, that if the Act of Parliament be 
not unlawful, then in my Conſcience, the 
4 Indictment is not inſufficient.”_ . won this 
equivocal Opinion, the Lord Chancellor faid 
| to the reſt, how Lo, my Lords, Io, You, ea! 
«+ what my Lord Chief Juſtice faith ;” and 
without waiting 1 for any Reply, procee 1 
paſs Sentence on Sir ka . Z 
ee e e een een 


e f 0 a be calcd back to th 
% Tower of London by the hep of the 
cc * Sherf, and from e xa 7 * 


« Belly ripped, his Bowels burnt, his pam 
= ſet up over four Gates of the 
, 


Tun ſhocking Sentence > bring pronoun- 


ity, ty, and his Head upon Londa 


had 


— 


Honour upon 
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had? any thing further to alledge in his Juſti- 
Reden they were very willing to hear it, 
_ this affecting Scene of Cruelty, which bad 


filled the Eyes of r many with Tears and their 


Hearts with Horror, was cloſed: with an 
. Anſwer from the Priſoner, which reflects an 
his "Memory, that the moſt 

b celebrated Names of Antiquity can ſcarcely 


challenge. „ have nothing to Ry, my 


Lords, but that like as the Mete Apoſtle 


4 St. 


abr was preſent and conſented jto 


gbr ever; 10 1 verily truſt, and ſhall there- 


ſfſole right heartily pray, that though T. our 
A 2 e rh now been Judges on Earth 


0 n, we may yet Here- 
e hr in Heaven to our 


« pinks 7, . ud e a thy Boe: 


« reign Lord — 
«fur Coincellors,”” 99 
| aden fs ae of thi: Cour 
TY 


and fend k im | faith- 


_ e Ba. 
; * a \ 1 * 4 * 


© the Death of STE, and Kept tlie 

Clothes who ſtoned him to Death, and yet 

_ nihe&- they now both twain Holy Saints in 
«© Heaven, and ſhall continue there Friends 


[- him in the uſual, manner after Condemnatiy 


©; HE LI FE: Fr. 
ſolemn Manner, He was conducted 3 
Bar to the, Tower, with the Ax carried before 


on: And when he came to the Tower 

Wharfe, his favourite Daughter Mrs. RoPeR, 
thinking this would be the — — ; 

the ſhould ever have, was waiting : 


8 | ſee him. As ſoon 2s he ee | 


e burſt through the Throng and Guard 
1 ſurrounded him ; and having re eived 
is Blefling upon her Knees, ſhe embraced 
him. eagerly, before chem all; and, amidſta 
Flood of Tears and a thouſand Kiſſes 306 
Tegderpeß and. Affection, her Heart, being 
ready to hreak. with, Grief, the only, Werds 
"bp 15 =o: 17 Fes My F b 
on Tull ng! cou ve. 
e 5 Fe Ar be this. Hut 
her up in 5 7 ou _ ; 


Wilof Gong to * de 

- 8 745 «hould conform. her own Will; 
« that ſhe knew well enough all the Secrets 
e of his Heart, and that ſhe muſt be patient 


* for her Laſs,” Verna hard an 


. 
* ; 
[ 
s 


* 
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him; but ſcarce eee 
fore her Paſſion of Grief and Love betame 
reſiſtible; and ſhe again ſuddenly burſt | 1 
through the One ran” mi him a [ 
| nadrhihg rauen bm w her ae 2 
rend y 4 die with Sortbw. This was rather | 
too much for Man i bear: And though te 
did not peak 4/Word, yet die Trärs flowed | 
down, his Cheeks: im greatuAbiindatitey till 
ſhe took: her hſtKiſganfdeft biino? Jnithis — » 
tender moment His: Henrt may bel inidi to fall 
him and it was a Scene which did him Ho- 
nour. Here was a- favourite Daughter of 
Very extraordinary. Acobmplithments/and by 
Nature and Edvtitiein modeſt; who with= 
aut care of het Berſonj? r anyiconſideration | 
of her Ser, moved by tlis deepeſt Sorrow and 
the moſt tend Affection for him; ſurmount- 
euer of Fear, of Danger, and of 
ficulty to ſee him; who whe: ſhe! had 
_ him, and taken her leays of him i in the 


— — 
— — — — 
5 ——————— IR A re 
3. — — WET K 5 1 
— we * 7 p Z 


ons any — and poaridy' out r her 5 
Foul to his Bol coul 
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Hoey kin een, Foros: le wis impoſſible 
for Humanity to be more FRETS ur fork a 
_  Scetie than only to ſhed Silent Tears: The 
Senſations of his Heart muſt have been ex- 
quiſite, how much ſoever his Fettitide'en- 
OR pate poet hs hand 
pt which leſcribed all her root wu 
dne, * My Father, Oh My Father!“ If 
| k few Ment Tears in this diſtreſsful Scene, 
1 1 * 


dere u Fr which was 10 cette 
aud yet fo BH i wortitifther 
_— from che Tins of his Com- 
. Ie the World we by thi ir 
: Courſe of ki Thing in k - This great Ex- 
ample will teach us a Leſſon of Fortitu 
under Sufferings for Conſcience gas; of 
Contempt of a Life of Fleſh which is in it- 
ſielf ſhort ard tranſitory; and of Reſignation 
to the Will of Heaven mer derer Pe 
| 3 53 
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Fung Hel ac tin af e 
entence of Death, preparing his Mind. by, 
Prayer and Meditation for cg is th 
vnn follow, Ohe af che Cr ures of the 
King r e him a Viſit;. and we. may 5 
poſe, I think, with the King's Conſent, if 
"yh Gon eter, Ee this however. 
l 1585 Intent of the Viſit 

g to, perſuade him, if paſlible E 
ply with his — 505 — | 
Mind, Sic Tromas being weaticd at laſt wih 
his. Nonſenſe and Im t in order to.” 
ber rd of .him, told him that 4“ He. had. 
changed it. No ſooner had-he ſald this, 
than the Gourtier left him; 5 
ſelf upon the Merit he ſhould have with the 
King, in bringing Sir Tuovas Monz to the 
Point n een pie, ich 
in great hafte and joy to inform 47” 
The, King however was not without appre-. 
henfions, that He had made a Miſtake in tho 
Meaning of Sir Tuoras;, and therefore or- 
dered him to return immediately. to the. 
Tower to know in what Fe 8 — 
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ſoner had chan ged his Mind. When he 
there, he had the Mortification,” not 
otily to be febuked' for his inipertinent 'offici- 
ouſneſs i telling his Majeſty every Word chat 
Sir TACNA8 bal faid eren in Jeſt, but alſo 
to leart that He had changed his Mind no 
otherwiſe than i in this 1 0 that whereas be had 
intended to be ſhaved: „at he might appear 
to the Peop le as he Was Whit to ede. 
« his Impriſonment, He wat now fal #62" 
„ Olreck fliat his Beard ſhouk ſhare thefarke? 
1 Fate with bis H Head.” If this was a Nat. 
ter of Confuſ on to the undettaking Cote 

er, who had bech weak enougfi to imigiris? 
that He could ſhake the Reſolution öf Sir 
TfHoMASMokr, it was not leb 4 Mattet of 
Diſappottitirietit and Vexatibn to the Tyrant, 

chat his Crueſty ſhould be baffled bythe CO- 

tempt wil which the Priſoner treatedit: In 

confitleration however that He had votticthe 


of being drawn han gel and quartered was by 
the King's Pardon: chan ged into Beheading: 

And when He informet of it, he ſaid 
. wiſts uſual -Mirth, <'Gob forbid the King 


* — . uſe * moro ſuch to any of my 
1 8 7 
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* Friends; and Gop bleſs» bein N | 


1 om ſuch Ferant? ; mu 5 A 


Tas | bay boli ths (Se, 3 wrote 
' a:Letter to his Daughter Roezx with a Coal, 
the uſe of Pen and Ink being ſtill denied him, 


* 


in which He expreſſes a great Affection for 
1 all his Children, and a grateful ſenſe of her 


filial Piety and Tenderneſs when ſhe took 
ber leave af the Street. But He was 
3 far from ſhe wing any Reluctance at leaving 

World, that he expreſſes a great Deſire 


e might ſuffer the next Day: And not ca- 


cir that the Severity which He exerciſed 


towards himſelf ſhould be publickly known, 


He ſent his Whip and his Shirt of Hair with, 
this Letter to his Daughter; Who was the 
only one of his own Family who was privy, 
to this Circumſtance of his Superſtition... 1f, 
= rn Reader thinks that ſuch Auſterity under 
the Notion, of Religion, derogates much from 


the, good, Senſe which I have attributed to, 


Sn, Thnouas Mok, let him recolle& the. 


Times in which he lived, immediately after, 


the Reſurrection of Letters, when Ignord 


of Scripture, and Bigotry to the Catholick. 
ö . | : Church 


», Lo BL « 94 
* 5 


: | 4 | | | 7 $: y 7 
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Church, had! overſpread the World. A 4 
farther Argument in his Favour it ſhould bè 


conſidered, that he did not infli& this Pen- 
ance upon himſelf, with the abſurd view of 


commuting by it for wilful Vices: Hiswhole 


Life was uniform; and as his Intentions in = 


it were juſtifiable, we muſt excuſe the bim 


in Conformity to his Religion. | 


his younger days, when he wrote his Hiſtory 
of UrToria; as the Reader wilt be 
convinc'd'upon the Perufal of that Work: 4 
And upon what Conſiderations he 


where told. But were there to be no Shades 


at all in his Character, it would not be That 
of a Man; and therefore let it 9 for as 


i great mine 4 as the bn PUN, 


On the day iter ob wrote this Letter, ? 
the 5th of July, 1535, Sir Tromas Porr, 
His intimate Friend, came to him from the 


King very early in the Morning, to acquaint 


him that he Gould be executed that day at 
ine 0 clock, and therefore that he muſt im- 


— 


other Sentiments himſelf upon this head i in 


thus ſuperſtitiouſſy afterwards, we are no 
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mediately prepare himſelf for Death. If His 
Majeſty intended to ſhock or affright him by. 
this ſhort Warning, he loft his Aim fo en- 
tirely, that the Priſoner ſaid to Sir TwoMas, 
W112 « moſt heartily thank you for your 
« good Tidings: I have been much bound 
it to the King's Highneſs, for the benefit of 
© is nk that he hath moſt bountifully 
© beſtowed upon me; yet am I more bound 
© to His Grace, I do aſſure you, for putting | 
te me here, where I have had convenient 
« Time and Space to have Remembrance of 
« End: And fo help me Gop, moſt of all 
« I am bound unto him, that it hath pleaſed 
his Majeſty fo ſhortly to rid me out of the 
e Miſeries of this —— — World.“ His 
Friend then told him that his Majeſty's 
Pleaſure further was, That he ſhould "0 
t not uſe many Words at his Execution; and 
it was not without Reaſon that this Com- 
mand accompanied the Meſſage of Death. 
The King was not ignorant of Sir TMO As 
Monz's abilities as a Public Speaker on any 
ſubject, and how great his Authority was 
among the People: He was but too ſenſible 
43 * Provocato he had given the Priſoner 
way by 


' 


= Reply W this Order was, «Ygu do r 8 


© good Mr. Porr, to be a Means to his VI: 


=] 


Ho td e 7 00 500 e 43 "= 

always been too good for ſuch 7 1 g 
1 Mt: 

Pop to give me Warning of the King's 

© Pleaſure herein; for otlietwiſt T had bär. 

L poſed at that Time to have ſpoken ſome- 

25 but no matter Where with His Otace 


Lor any other ſhould liaye eauſe tobe gffend- 


ed: Howbeit, whatſdever Lintendec 1 ah 
5 © ready to conform myſelf obedie ently to His 
« HghnefsCommand; and I beſeech You, 


1 jeſty, that my Daughter Manx GARET na 5 
e as; my Burial“ Being told that che 
| King had akeady confindsd;/ Bite His Wife, 


T 


dren, 95A any of his Friends mi 
Liberty to be'prefent at it, web, 
0 Muck beholden then am 1 to 
his Grave, hat ünto my poor Burialyouch- | 
1 _ Ss gracious Conſiderati nt!” 
eee: * thus diſcharged his 
TR | Com- 
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innen, bid his Friend Adieu with many 


Tears and wih much Commiſeration. The 


Nrtiſoner deſired him to be comforted. with. 


the Proſpe of Eternal Bliſs, in which they 


ſhould live and love. together: And to give 


him an Impreſſion of the Eaſe and . Quiet of, 
his own Mind, He took his Urinal in his 


Hapd, and caſting his Water faid. with his 
uſual Mirth, '* 1 ſee no * that this 


e Ive e ii had ha 


elle TOS: > 


02 ris 


=o 
2 


| , Tus Ae wil be leaſed ns? hy * 


her thinks this a Circumſtance too trivial to 
be mentioned, that a Particular Hiſtory of 


be puetile in any other; and that nothing is 


Viale nothing Deſpicable here, v which ſerves 


to give us a truer and more perfect Know- 


mt 2 ee not think * juſtified in with- 
N holding 


2 BY 


% 


; 2 2 


One Man admits of ſuch Relations as would. 


ledge of the Character we recite. I belieye + _ 
this is an Obſervation of a French Hiſtoria; 8 
anddit is a very juſt one. Though I har 
therefore omitted many little N N 
which other Writers of his Life have told 

| Whoare all of them mere Relators of Facts | 


— 
2 ů * — = 


3 


Eaſe al the kw pp which he felt Ta 


d habe kis Cloches, Sir Tdh as affuröd Aim 


2 being very unwilling to deny him ſo 
1 s N * 17 cation,” wa 
* of t 7 


1 run FN 12 


dete by which 4 might 
coal ar Featjires of tis Mind; : eſpe 
that only "Seen, bug of us are 
At "We "wn f 1 


4 
*. 


= 12 trie 74% 


The Lieutenant of the Tower objectin 
iis generöſtty to his Exebutioner, wh: * 


43f it wis Cloth of Gold; ub ſhould id is 
+ val beſtowed on Hlira Whe was to Us Bim 
©" fngulara" Beneſt“ But the Liet 
Hadt, O as his Friend; pteſſing him very 
mich to Ehange his Dreſs, and Sir T nem 


0 t fl a GewWn of Freese: a 
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Erving when-he came 10 the/Souffald, .thas 


it was ſo weakly built it is was! ready to fall 


don, he turned. about and ſaid with his 


 uſbal-gaiety, I pray you Mir Lieutenant ſes 


* me ſaſe up, und for my eming down let 
e me ſhift for myſelf.” As ſoon as he had 
aſcended it,” He deſired all che people to pray 
for him, and to bear witneſs with him, that 
he ſhould then ſaffer Death, in and for the 
_ © Faith of the Holy Cathelic- Church, a 
es faithful Servant boch of Gon and the 
* King.” Having ſaid this, he kneeled down. 
ta his Prayers; aul when be had made an 
End, He addreſt himſelf to the Execntibnet, 
with as much Vivacity and Chearfulneſs in 
his Countenance as he had ever ſhewn inis 
| happieſt Hours ; laying, | Pluck up thy 
Spiri Nan, and be not afmid to de tine 
2 nen: My > deck is very dhorts take heed 
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thoo firike n for — * 


| would do that himfel; we 
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a; ſtay — his Beard, for hu 
be ſaid, had never committed any Trea- 
4 ſon ; and at one Blow of ge og His 
Head was en: from _ | Sree ?? 
„F“ ert 1075 ch n 
In this! manner dledded-ithk the Life of the 
great Sir Tomas Mok ; who for his J. 155 
tice, Humility, Devotion; Sweetneſs:of' 
per, Contempt of the World, and weisst 
neſs of Mind, was the Ornament of his own, 
and — an 3 . 


#2 * £: 
Apis 


Wm Bodem 25 the Spectqtors 
de Him a matter of Joy. Manffuf 
0 BRESCONT- is very Particular in ont. 


al greiter; rr 
— of Mind and 1 than in the 
Dan of SME, CA ro, or eren SOCRATES. 


* ADDISON * r * * that 
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«if he was ſo much pleaſed with, Gaiety of 


Humour in a dying Man, he might have 


found a much nobler Inſtance of it in Sit 
5 TroMas: More... This great and learned 
« man was famous for enlivening his ordi- 
e nary Diſcourſes with Wit and Pleaſantry 3 
de and as ERxAsuus tells him in an Epiſtle 


Dedicatory, acted in all parts of Life like a 


e ſecond DeMocrrTys. He died upon a 
Point of Religion, and is reſpected as a 


10 Martyr by 
That i innocent ane e has been ſo 


« Cheafuneſ of Heart upon the Scaffold, 4 
< which he uſed to ſhew at his Table; and 
 "*< upon laying his Head on the Block, gave 


4 Inſtances of that good Humour with which 
. © he had always entertained his Friends in 
the moſt ordinary Occurrences. ' His 
Heath was of a Piece with his Life. There 
«© was nothing in ĩt new, forced, or affected. 


Hedi not look upon the ſeveringhid Head. 


from his Body, as a» Circumſtance: that 


_ < ought to produce any Change in the Diſ-, 


S oats and as he yak Vir, 


- " * j L. | | L 3 NE der 


that fide for which he ſuffered. 
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der + fixed and ſettleg Hope of lmmotta- 
4 Ity, he thought any unuſual Degree of 
w and Concern, improper on fuck 
ccafio as had nothing in it which 
him. There is 6 
| « preat Danger of Imitation from this 
« arnple: Men's natural Fears will be wry 
< Gent Guard againſt it. I ſhall only obſerve, 
< that what was Philoſophy in this Extraor- 
4 dinary Man, would be Frenzy in one who 
Ades not reſemble him, as well in the 
' © Cheatfulneſs ef his Temper, as in the 
© ganctity of his Life and Manners,” Thus 
Be. Mr. Apprisow; and 1 have given the 
this Extruct, to add his Teſtimony 
to che Character of our Author, as well sto 
rinchcate this Facctiontiel in bs ent 


8 
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: Perturbation" of mind. One may conelüde 
fron this Circumſtance, that if the Ferocity, 
of the King's Temper upon any Oppoſiti 
from.a'Subjet-wanted 4 Spur upon this Oe 
cafion, the Queen had importuned him to 
put Sie Thomas More to Death; as the 
HFiſtorians of his Life affirm ſhe did. I ap- 
prehend that they affirm it however only 
from this Circumſtance; and tho I am far 
from thinking the Queen entirely inno- 
nocent of the Charge, yet I believe her 
Guilt confiſted rather in aproving his Execu- 
tion than importuning the King to it. Sir 
 TwoMas had not only oppoſed the Divorce 
from CArnanmr, and the Marriage with 
Ax Bor Evx, buthe had promoted the perſez 
eutlon bf Hereſy, of which Queen Ax Was 

become the Patron: and when the Queſtion 
was under Debate, whether or no they ſhould 
remove bim for oppoſing the King Will 
there is no Reaſon to doubt bit ſheave het 


Voice fut it, as" for removing an Enemy to | 


Her, and her Cauſe; and having: given her 
5 Opinion for it, if he found the King wavers 
ing or ſhook in his Reſolution, that ſhe'/tried 


L to coufixet him: init "This was e ſuſſſcicns 
8 Ces * round 


(4 | Hee 


fn HFF 712 
Ground for Henry, in the firſt momer 
His uneaſineſs, to charge her with —— 
Cauſe of the Death of this great Man, with- 
out ſuppoſing her to have procured it by her 
Importunity: And tho there is no — 
Proof of her procuring it than this Aecuſa- 
tion, which in my Opinion is to be interpre- 
ted with great Latitude, yet on the other 


hand there are no Appearances of any En- 
deavours in her to ſave him; which is no in- 


conſiderable Evidence of her being conſent- 
ing and inſtrumental to his Execution. To 
ſay the Truth, it is extremely difficult to 
clear not only the Queen, but even Arch- 
biſhop CRA NMEA alſo, from promoting the 
Death of Sir Tomas More. It is noto- 
tious that they were at this Time the Fa- 
vourites of his Majeſty, that they had the 
chief Hand in his Councils, and could lead 
| him 3 from his purpoſes of higheſt 
ent. hey interfered therefore 
upon this — as I think they were 
bound to do and made uſe of all the Influ- 
ence which they had over the King, they 
_- would in all probability have ſaved the Life 


of this 2 1 e if it 
bad 


0 


ſtrong nat ſhrill, and tho' clear and diſti 
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bad done ho Good to their Cauſe, would 
have: done Themſelves no Harm. But if 
chey had made any ſuch Attempt, at leaſt if 
che Queen had; it would have been _impoff 
ble for the King to have told her — 

that ſhe had been the Cauſe of bis Death: 
And ſo this Concluſion at leaſt is to be gath- 
ered from it, that ſhe did not do her utmoſt | 

to prevent an Execution, which was an 
indelible Blemiſh upon all the e 


4 
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A5 Ab) the! Readet! 6 ee Gariafiy to 
| know ſomething of the Perſon and Family 
aof Sir TnonAs More, it may be proper to 
gratify it in a Hiſtory of his Life, as far as 
Jam enabled by the Materials which are 
handed down. He was of a middle Stature, 
and well proportioned; of a pale and phleg- 
matic Complexion; his Hair of a Cheſuut 
2olours; his Eyes grey; his Countenance- 
amiaple and chearful; his Voice neither 


4 not very muſical; his Conſtitution which 


was good in itſelf was never impaired by his 
way of Living, anꝝ other wriſe than by writing 


too 


- hs 


* 
SY 


54 THE LIFE: or 


tio much in — bis Life which 
given xk in his — 


abſterious, never crinking any Wins but 


— — Wite he 
. for a - Bi — 
little better than a Fool, De told her, . that 
<« the had prayed fo long for a Boy, that ſhe 
* had one now who would be a Boy as long 
< ac he lived.” This however did not hinder 
him from giving his don all the Advantages of 
Parts, though not ſo a9 thakeaey Fibers 5 
worthy of ſueh 4 Father, or as could give his 
Father any Delight in him. Of hls ur | 
that they were married to Gentlemen but 
his eldeſt Daughter Mane ARET, thewifeot = 
Mer. Rovss, and the Favourite Child of Sit. 
2 h bu deen — | 


© 


| mxitions/ in Eogdifh; Which her Father and | 


SIR THOMAS MORE. "155 
Parte and Learning. i She wrote twb Decla- 


lie tummi fo elegaimly into Latin, thatit was 
very difficult tu determint which was beſt. 
She wyate alſo a Ertatiſe of the ** Four lt 
* Things" wid Smd Picty, Jaldgrnent, | 
acer was a beter fem than 
the fame Subject. F 
| tle to her, as to a Woman famous, not only 
for her Manners and Virtue, but for true 
and ſolid Learning: And Cardinal PoLR was 
fo charmed with the Elegance of hed Tanks 
Style, that it was long before he could be 
| brought to believe, that what he read was 
penned by a Woman. In ſhort ſhe was a 
perfect Miſtreſs of the Greek and Latin 
' Tongues, and of all forts of Muſic, wich a 
great Skill in Arithmetick and un. Are ae 
and was complimente ef | 
of the Age on this Account. 


Wife of Sir TwoMas wasa Widow when os 5 


married her, and brought him no Children; 
6 was a weak 
and worldly _—_ Womas, who did no 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 8 


FE Reader gh ts be told, that os A 
as Mong, Tape would be 
end Arrogazce in Me, if I ſhould attempt n give it the 


_ 2 


1 


Miri in better Languages er more agreeable te the Original. 


Befider, the t Thoughts & republiſting this Wark, wore 
ſuggeſted to me by his Son, the late learned Fuige ; who was 


 - efirous that I ſhould do juffice to the Biſhop's Performance, 
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fuch as I thought were proper either to explain and illuſtratg 
the Muthirr's Meaning,.or to malethis little-Piece of ane ag 
celebrated ancient Writers, more inftruiue and enter 
20-the preſent Age 3 eſpecially as it ng rin 1 — 
n ee Nate, to be more knawn, id. admired a 
the World, than it is here at Home. | TS. 


Ii js very uncertain in what Yee bib, 
State of a Common Wealth. According to the Account which 


He gives himſelf in the Introduction, it could not be earlier. Mt 


than his Embaſy into Flanders ; which, I believe by the Ae» 
count of ſome- of our Hiftorians, was in the Year 1516. tt 


4 ons however from many * that it ] 
tren 
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| E . | Pp  Cugeniats Fiction of a Common Wealth And if in 1 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
wrote about that N dug; before bi" was much etiployed in the | 
King's Service, and whilſt He was Under-Sheriff of London. 
Fur though hi had Courage and Integrity enough for the 
U, t we have ſeen in the foregoing Pages Het 


„ would ſearcely have ventured to indulge his Imagination. jo 


Freely about Government, when- he was not called ty it by any 
Du, under a'Prinee ſo haughty and impatient of ary. Re- 


/ 


"Tat bis Tamil). 
| | 9 Þ Kb N et 22 4 ad By FRY * L . 1 TY * 
3 een ter adhd w ag de e 8 


own Notions of Government were recommended under this 


Nuncer of his Col afterwards,” he framed evidently 10 
counterat? them, it may be ſuppoſed that ie had ſeen Reaſon 
to change his Sentiments, upon farther Knowledge, umd More 
Experience” of Men and Things.- "Theſe Inſtances hots bur, 
T apprehend, will be found to be very few :- And ib DH 
fon of Property, which is the Ground Wark Y bn Pan i 
we may judge from 1 | 
his life, —which in theſe days will bs thought" | 0 5 
either Folly or Fronzy—was not One of the Things which. 
"ftericards diſapproved. Bur T' will" no longer detain the 
— From the Wark itſelf. anl. it be ts beſpeak a cundid 
ion it, on account Arai + inte Bug 
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PETER GILBS 


A Gentleman of ANTWERP, | 


N I a Ao almoſt 1 my Send Prank 


_ Year's Delay; when you no doubt lock d 
or it in fix Weeks. For as you are ſenſible. 
chat 1 had no Occaſion to make uſe of my 
Invention, or to take Pains to put Things into 


2 Method, becauſe 1 had nothing to do, 5 ö 


but to repeat exactly what I heard Ra- 
PHAEL relate in ydur Preſence; ſ@'a ſtudied 


Elegance of Expreſſion would have been 
here unneceſſary. Since as he delivered 
Things to us of the ſudden, and in a careleſs 
Style; and was, you know, a greater Maſter 
mo e l Latin; W 
1 ö 


1 Gitzs, to ſend: you this Bock of the ; 
Jtopian Common-Wealth, after almoſt a - 


2 
s * « 
13 \ 
+ 6 
g 7 
- 


| thoigh/ this tequired ſo 
Time, 5 


8 4 waging « on "ne Men 0. Buſineſs, 


| x 
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M7 Words are, they will the better reſem- 


„ 


5 nearer to the Truth. "This is alk * — - 
think lies on me, and the only Thing in 


which thou ght myſelf concerned. I eon 
feſs that I had here very little left for me 


to do: for the Invention and Ordering of 
ſuch a Scheme, would have coſt a Man, 


whoſe Capacity and Learning was of the 
ordinary Standard, ſome Pains and Time, 


But if it had been neceffary, that this Re- 
lation ſhould Have been not only conſiſtent 


with Truth, but expreſſed with Elegance, 


: it could never have been performed by me, 
even after all the Pains and Time that I 
could have beſtowed upon it. My Part in 

it was ſo very ſmall, that it could not give 
me much Trouble; all that belonged to 
me being only to give a true and full Ac- 


count of the Things that J bad heard. But 
very little of my 
A was long denied 
me by” my other Affairs, which preſs much 


et even that lit 


upon me. For while in pleading and hear- 


ing, in judp ing or compoſing of Cauſes, 


1 near the Half fof our Life : 


ut 


hy 
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55 and on others out of Reſpect, che w_ 
Part of the Day is. ſpent on other Mens 


Affairs, the Remainder of it muſt be given 
to my Family at Home; ſq that 1 can re- 


ſerve no Part of it to myſelf, that is, to my 


Study. I muſt talk with my Wife, and 


chat with. my Children, and I have ſome- 


what: to ſay to my Servants, All theſs 
Things 1 reckon as a Part of Buſineſs, ex- 


cept a Man will reſolve to be a Stranger at 


Home; for with whomſoeyer either Na- 


ture, Chance, or Choice has engaged a Man 


in any Commerce, he muſt endeavour to 
make himſelf as acceptable to thoſe about 
him, as he poſſibly can; uſing ſtill ſuch a 
5 Temper, that he may not ſpoil them by 


an exceſſive Gentleneſs, and that his Ser- 
vants may not become his Maſters, In ſuch 


Things as theſe, Days, Months, and Years 


lip away. What is then left for Writing ? 
And yet I haye ſaid nothing of that Time 
that muſt go for Sleep; or for Meat, in 


which many waſte almoſt as much of their 
Time, as in Sleep, which conſumes very 


the Tine TOI: I n ind 
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4 which I teal from my Sleep dd my 
Meals ; and becauſe that is not del I "8 
have made but a flow Progreſs; yet as it 
is ſomewhat, I have at laſt. got to an End 
of my Utopia, which I now fend to you, 
and expect that after you have read it, you 5 
will let me know if you can put me in 
mind of any Thing that has eſcaped me. 
For though I would think myſelf very 
happy, if I had but as much Invention and 
Learning as I know I have Memory; which 
makes me generally depend much upon it; 
yet 1 do not rely fo * on eh as to think 
J can ny Hos 2 $1694 44 4-85 . 2 


5 
. 1 


My Servant; 1 ner bad 
ſtarted ſome Things that ſhake-me. You | 
know he was preſent with us, ag I. think 
he ought to be, at every Converſation that 
may be of uſe to him; for 1 promiſe my= 
elf great Matters from the Progreſs ' he 


has made ſo early i in the Greek and Ro- ” 


man Learning. As far as my Memory 2 
ſerves me, the Bridge over Anider at 
Amaurot, Fas: according to RArHAEL's 
4 Aotount; oo Paces broad; but Jou 
"3 2 Oy 


e me, he ſpoke only of 300 Paces 1 


therefore, pray recollect what you can re- 2 
member of this; for if you agree with ou 


him, 1 will believe that I Las been mif- 
7 taken; but if you remember nothing of it, 
4 will not alter what I have written, be- 

_ cauſe it is is' according to the beſt of my 
Re membrance *, *, For as I will take care 
that there may be nothing falfly ſet down; 


if there is any thing doubtful, though T 
may perhaps tell a Lie, yet Tam ſure I will 


not make one; for I would rather paſs for 
a good Man than for a wiſe one: but it 

Will be eaſy to correct this Miſtake, if you 

Can either meet with RAPHAEL himſelf, or 
know how; to write to him, 7 0 3 


I nave cbs Dimiculty ie! 1 
- me more, and makes your writing to -him 


the more neceſſary. I know not whom 1 


| ought to blarhe £ for ths whether Rarnarr, 


+ % (* * 


2 * His taking n notice of a Differente | in Wes little : 


Incident, as well as of the Omiſſion in the following 
Page, was evidently to cover the Fiction, and give it 
the Colour of a true Hiſtory: Nor could the Situation 


of the Iſland be aſcertained, without n chat | 


it. was imaginary ile 


= 7 Fu 
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you, or myſelf; for as we did not think of 
aſking it, {6 neither did he of telling us, in 
what Part of the New: World Utopia is 
ſituated; This was ſuch an Omiſſion that 
I would gladly redeem it at any Rate: for 
I am aſhamed; that after I have told ſo 
many Things concerning this Iſland, I can- 
not let my Readers know in what Sea it 
lies. There ate ſome among us that have 
a mighty Deſire to go thither ; and, in pats. 
1 ticular, one pious Divine is very earneſt 
upon it; not ſo much out of a vain Cu- 
tioſity of ſeeing unknown Countries, as 
| that he may advance our Religion, which 
is ſo happily begun to be planted there; 
and that he may do this regularly, he in- 
tends to procure a Miſſion from the Pope, 
and to be ſent thither as their Biſhop. 
In ſuch a Caſe as this, he makes no Scruple 
of aſpiring to that Character, but thinks 
ſuch Arnbition meritorious, while aQuated 
Aer by a pious Zeal: He deſires it only 
as the Means of advancing the Chriſtian 
Religion, and not for any Honour or Ad- 
vantage that may accrue to himſelf. There- 


ME I FRY beg, that if you can poſ- 
” 5 


'1 f 


bow to write to him, you will be pleaſed 
to inform yourſelf of theſe Things, that 
there may be no Falſhood left in mi) Book, 


not any important Truth wanting ; and 
haps it will not be unfit fo let Hit ſee 


ths Book itſelf. For as no Man can cor- 


rect any Errors that may be in it, ſo well 
asche, fo by reading it, he will be able to 


give a more perfect Judgmem of It, ah 


he can do upon any Diſcourſe concerning 
it: And you will be likewiſe able to 


-Uiſcover ether this U tdertaking of mine | 


18 acceptable to him or not; for if he i in- 


'tends' 0 write a Relation &f 118 Travels, | 


Pethaps he will not be pleaſed that T ould 
prevent him, in that Part that belongs to 


the * topian Commonwealth; ſince, if I 


mould do fo, his Book will not ſurprize 


; the” World with the Pleaſure which this | 


5 neu, + Diſcovery will give the. 2 Fo 


* 
een 4 


1 dr Nc Monk not 1 intendes that t this 


ſhould pals for a true Hiſtory, bu t all o to. conceal : 
from 085 Public that be had any Hand ip 3 it as an 
obabilit _ 
that the. F iction could remain long undiſcovered, we 
; | 3 4 N! 


Author: And as there could be no great 
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I am ſo little Fine, of appearing in print 2 
n this Occaſion, t that if he diſlikes it, I 


wil lay i it aſide; and even though he ſhould 


approve. of it, 1 am not poſitively, deter- 
mined as to the publiſhing it. The Taſtes 


= of Men are very different: Some are of ſo 


moroſe a Temper, ſo ſour a. Diſpoſition, 


and make-ſuch abſurd Judgments of Things, 


that Men of chearful and lively Tempers, | 


_ who indulge their Genius, ſeem much more 
happy, than thoſe who waſte their Time 


and Strength i in order to publiſhing : a Book; 

which though of itſelf it might be uſeful 
or pleaſant, yet inſtead of being well re- 
ceived, will be ſure to be either laughed. at, 
or cenſured. Many know nothing of Learn- 


ing, and others deſpiſe it: A Man that is 


accuſtomed to a coarſe and harſh. Style, : 
thinks every thing is rough that is not bar- 


D barous.. Our trifling Pretenders to Learn- 


ing, think all is flight that is not dreſs d 
up i in Words that are worn out of uſe: 


may OP! be was the more ſollicitous to e in 


the laſt Intention; having ſaid ſo many free Things 
about Religion and Ge in his Narrative, re- 
pugnant to the 9 of the Times he wrote in. 
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Gini love only old Things, and many A 


nothing but what is their own. Some art 
ſo ſour: that they can allow no Jeſts, and 
others ſo dull that they can endure nothing 
that is ſharp: while ſome are as much afraid 
of any thing gay and lively, as a Man bit 
with a mad Dog is of Water; others are 
ſo light and unſettled, that their Thoughts 
change as quick as they do their Poſtures. 
Some again, when they meet TI | 
take upon them among their: Cups to ; 
Cenſures very freely on all Writers, 2 
with a ſupercilious Liberty to condemn 
every thing they do not like; in which they 
have an Advantage, like that of a bald Man; 
who can catch hold of another by the 
_ Har, while the other cannot return the | 
like upon him. They are ſafe as it were 
from Gun-ſhot, fince there is nothing in 
them ſolid enough to be taken hold of. 
Others are fo anthankeful; that even when 
they are well pleaſed with a Book, yet 
they think they owe nothing to the Author; 
and are like thoſe rude Gueſts, who after 
they have been well entertained at a good 
Dinner, and have e their Appetit 
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0 SIR THOMAS MORE, &c. 
go away without ſo much as thanking him 
that treated them. But who would put 
Himſelf to the Charge of making a Feaſt 
for Men of ſuch nice Palates, and fo dif- 
ferent Taſtes; who are ſo forgetful of the 
Civilities that are paid them? But do you | 
once clear thoſe Points with RAPHAEL, 
and then it will be time enough to conſider 
whether it is fit to publiſh it or not; fot | 
| fince I have been at the Pains to write it, 
_ if. he conſents. to its being publiſhed, I will 
EE follow my Friend's Advice, and chiefly 
Fours. Farewell my dear PETER; com- 
3 me kindly to your good Wife, and 
love me ſtill as you uſed to do, for J aſſure 
you I love you daily more and more. 
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a nothing; not becauſe L that the teſti 
mony of a friend will be ſuſpected, but rather 
| becauſe his learning and virtues are too great 
for me to do them juſtice, and ſo well known 
that they need not my commendations ; 
unleſs I would, according to the. proverb, 
| ſhew the ſun with a lanthorn. Thoſe that 
were appointed by the ince to treat with 
us, met us at Bruges, ac cording to agreement; 
they were all worthy men. The Margrave 
of Brupes was their. head, and the chief man 
among them; but he that was eſteemed 
the wiſeſt, and that ſpoke for the reſt, was 
5 Groxcr Terms the pr ovolt « of Caſſelſee: . 
both art and nature had concurred to make 
him eloquent; he was very learned in the 
law; and. as he had a, great capacity, ſo by a 
long practice in Airs, he was very dextrous 
at unravelling them. After we had ſeveral 
times met without coming to. an agreement, 
they went to Bruſſels for ſome days. t to know 
_ theprince's pleaſure :. ; and ſince our buſineſs 


> h would admit it, I went to Antwerp. While - 


I was there, among many that viſited me, 
there was one that was more acceptable to me 
than any other; PRTRR GiLes | born at 


2 ap: who is is a man of erat honour, and 
| of 


\ 


| * good rank in his town, tho Jef thanhe | 
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deſerves ; for I do not know if there'beany 
vhere to be found 2 more. learned and' a better 
bred young man: for as he is both a very 


| worthy, and a very knowing perſon; ſo he 


is ſo civil to all men, ſo particularly kind to 
his friends, and ſo full of candour and affec- 
tion, that there is not perhaps above one or , 
two any where to be found, that is in all re- 
ſpects ſo perfect a friend: he is extraordinarily 
modeſt ; there is no artifice in him; and yet 
no man has more of a prudent ſimplicity: 
| his converſation was ſo pleaſant and ſo inno- 
cently chearful, that his company in a great 
| meaſure leflened any longings to go back to 
my country, and to my wife and children; 


which an abſence of four months had 


quickened very much. One day as I was 
returning home from maſs at St. Mary's, 
which is the chief church, and the moſt fre- 
quented of any in Antwerp, I ſaw him bj 

accident talking with a ſtranger, who ſeemed 
paſt the flower of his age; his face was 
tanned, he had a long beard, and his'cloak 
was hanging careleſly about him; ſo that by 
His ae and habit rw concluded he was a 
ſeaman. 
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ſeaman. As ſoon as PeTER ſaw me, he 
cameand ſaluted me; and as I was returning 
his eivillty, he took me aſide, and pointing to 
bim with whom he had been diſcourſing, 
thinking te bring him to you, I anſwered, 
he ſhould have been very welcome on your 
account: and on his own too, replied he. if - 
you knew the man; for there is none alive 
that can give ſo copious an account of 
unknoyyn nations and countries as he can do; 
which I know you very much defire, Then 
ſaid I, I did not gueſs amiſs, for at firſt 
fight I took him for a ſeaman : but you are 
much miſtaken, ſaid he, for he has not 
failed as a ſeaman, but as a traveller, or ra- 
ther a philoſopher. This RazHAtL; who 
from his family carries the name of HeTx- - 
 LODAY, is not ignorant of the Latin tongue, 
hut is eminently learned in the Greek; having 


applied himſelf more particularly to, that than 


to the former, becauſe he bad given himſelf 


much to philoſophy; in which he knew that 
the Romans have left us nothing that is va- 
luable, except what is to be found in SENECA 


5 ad. Ciczro, He is a Temme by birth, 
: nd 
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and was ſo deſirous of ſeeing the world, that | 
be divided his eſtate among his brothers, run , 
the ſame hazard as AMERICUs VESPUTIUS,. 


that are now publiſhed; only he did not 
return with him in his laſt, but obtained 
leave of him almoſt by force, that he might 
be one of thoſe twenty four who were left at 
the: fartheſt place at which they touched, in 
their laſt voyage to New Caſtile. The leaving 
: kim thus, did not a little gratify one that 


was more fond of travelling than of returning 


home to be buried in his own country; for 
he uſed often to ſay, that the way to heaven 

was the ſame from all places; and he that 
bad no grave, had the heavens ſtill over 
him. Vet this diſpoſition of mind had coſt 
him dear, if God had not been very gracious 
to him; for after he with five Caſtilians had 


travelled over many countries, at laſt, by . 


ſttrange good fortune, he got to Ceylon, and 
from thence to Calicut, where he very 


| happily found ſome Portugueſe ſhips; and, 
beyond all men's expectations, returned to 
bis native country. When PzTER had 

1. — I thanked him for his 


| kindneſs, 
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kindneſs, in intending to give me the ac- 
quaintance of a man, whoſe converſation he 


knew would be ſo acceptable; and upon 
that RAPBAEL and I embraced each dale 5 


nenn thoſe ivilities; were RY aki 


are uſual with ſtrangers upon their firſt meet- 


ng, we all went to my houſe, and entering 


into the garden, fat down on a green bank, 


and entertained one another in diſcourſe, He 


told us, that when VeseuTiVus had failed 
5 away, he and his companions that ſtaid be- 
hind in New Caſtile, by degrees inſinuated 
themſelves into the affections of the people 
of the country, meeting often with them, 


and treating them gently: and at laſt theß 
not only lived among them without danger, 


| : | 520 converſed familiarly with them; and got 


ſo far into the heart of a prince, whoſe 
name and country I have forgot, that he 
both furniſhed them plentifully with all 
things neceſſary, and alſo with the conveni- 


ences of travelling; both boats when they 
_ went by water, and waggons when they tra- 
velled over land: He ſent with them a very 


faithful ww who was to introduce and 
recom 
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| mes "eli them to ſuch other princes, as 
they Y had a mind to ſee: and after. many 
days. Journey, they came to towns, and 
Cities, and commonwealths, that were both 
happily governed, and well peopled. Under 
the Aquator, _ and as far e on both ſides of it 
as the ſun moves, there lay vaſt deſarts that 
were arched with the perpetual ] heat of the 
ſun; 5 OY ſoil was withered, all things looked 
; diſmally, and all places were either quite 
f vnighabited, or abounded with wild beaſts 

5 and ſerpents, and ſome few men, that were 
neither. leſs wild, nor leſs. cruel than the | 

beaſts 8 But as they \ went farther, ; 
55 new. r ſcene opened; all things grew milder, 
the air lefs burning, the ſoil more verdant, 

. and even the beaſts were | leſs wild: and at 


Fr 
lalt there Were nations, towns, and cities, 


+ 


—— bach by ca and fl, to very remote 
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55 countries, There the I'S found the. conveni- | 
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encies of 8 many countries on all ſides; 
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bottomed ; their fails were made of reeds | i 
and wicker woven cloſe together, only ſome 


were of leather: but afterwards they found 


ſmips made with round keels, and canvaſs 
fails, and in all reſpects like our ſhips ; and 5 
the ſeamen underſtood both aſtronomy and 


navigation. He got wonderfully into their 


favour, by ſhewing them the uſe of the 
needle, of which till then they were utterly | 


ignorant. They failed before with great 


caution, and only in ſummer time; but 
now they count all ſeaſons alike, truſting 


wholly to the loadſtone, in which they are, 


perhaps, more ſecure than ſafe; ſo that 
there is reaſon to fear, that this diſcovery 
which was thought would prove ſo much 
to their advantage, may by their impru- 
dence become an occaſion of much miſ- 
chief to them. But it were toc 
dwell on all that he told us 1. had ob- 
ſerved in every place; ; it Gould be too great 
a digreſſion from our preſent putpoſe. 
Whatever i is negeflary to be told, concern- 


long to 


ing thoſe wiſe and prudent inſtitutions 


| which he obſerved among civilized: nations, 
* perhaps be related by us on a more 


+ ” | "Proper | 
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= * This is a . ſatire upon thoſe 8 18 c 
are minute in the deſcription of ſuch trifles as bring 
no e of eee or ee mas to man- 
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proper occaſion. We aſked TION many 
queſtions concerning all theſe things, to 


which he anſwered very willingly; only we 


made no enquiries after monſters, than 


which nothing is more common; for every 


vhere one may hear of ravenous dogs and 
| wolves, and cruel men- eaters; but it is not 
"fo eaſy to find _ that are wal and wile- 


83 een *. 


As he told-us of many things that were 


amiſs in thoſe new-diſcovered countries, ſo 


he reckoned up not a few things, from 
which patterns might be taken for correct- 
ing the errors of theſe nations among whom 


we live; of which an account may be given, 


as 1 have already promiſed, at ſome other 
time; for at preſent I intend only to relate 


thoſe particulars that he told us of the man- 


ners and laws of the Utopians: but I will 
Oe with 1 occaſion oe led us to om 
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_ " cofictrned, 
All that was incumbent on me: for when 
_ 1 was not only in g 
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of that commonwealth. Alter Any. 


had difcourſed with: great judgment on the 
many errors that were both among us, and 
theſe nations; had treated of the wiſe in- 


ſtitutions both here and there; and had 
ſpoken as diſtinctly of the cuſtoms and go- 


vernment of every nation through which he 


had paſſed, as if he had ſpent his whole life 


in it: PETER being ſtruck with admiration, | 


faid, I wonder, RArRAEL, how it comes 
that you enter into no king's ſervice ; for I 


am fure there are none to whom you would 


not be very acceptable. For your learning 
and knowledge, both of men and things, 


is ſuch, that you would not only entertain 


chem very pleaſantly, but be of great ad- 
vantage to them, by the examples you 
could ſet before them, and the advices you 
could give them; and by this means you 


would both ſerve your own intereſt, and be 
of great uſe to all your friends. As for my 


friends, anſwered he, I need not be much 
| having already done for them 


ad: health, but freſh 


iP diſtributed that en my 
* 


1 
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kindred and friends, which other people do 
not part with till they are old and fick ; 


when they then unwillingly give that, which | 
they can enjoy no longer themſelves *,' 1 
think my friends ought to reſt contented 
with this, and not to expect that for their 
fakes I ſhould enſlave myſelf to any king 
whatioever. Soft and fair, ſaid PETER, 
I do not mean that you ſhould be a ſlave 
to any king, but only that you ſhould aſſiſt 
them, and be uſeful to = The chan 
of the word, ſaid he, does not alter thi 


matter. But term it as vou will, replied s 


PETER, I do not ſee any other Way in 
which you can be ry uſeful, both i in private 


| Co How x many 3 of great wealth, and withour 
A family, this diſtribution of his riches is'a reprbach 
to, who; Without a capacity of enjoying a tenth part by 
of what they have, withhold it from public and pri- 
vate charities, and from thoſe very relations and friends 
to whom they intend to leave it at their death, when 
they can no longet keep it; how many people it re- 
proaches, who have great underſtandings, and know 
the injury which this avarice does to ſociety 3 how 
many others it condemns, who have to all appearance 
A great ſenſe of religion, and yet who know that 
there can be no real teligion with ſuch a temper of 
mind the reader will be able to N without 5 
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to your friends, and to the publie, ind 17 
which you can make your own condition 


happier. | Happier! anſwered RAPHAEL ; 


is that to be compaſſed in a way fo abhor- 


rent to my genius? Now I live as I will, 
to which I believe few courtiers can pre- 
tend: and there are ſo many that court 
the favour of great men, that there will be 
no great loſs, if they are not troubled ei- 
ther with me, or with others of my tem- 
per. Upon this, ſaid I, I perceive, Ra- 
PHAEL, that you .neither defire wealth nor 
| -greatneſs ; and indeed I value and admire 
ſuch a man much more than J do any of 
the great men in the world. Yet I think 
you would do what would well become fo 
generous and philoſophical a ſoul as yours 
is, if you wquld apply your time and 
thoughts to public affairs, even though you 
may happen to find it a little uneaſy to 
vourſelf: and this you can never do with 
ſo much advantage, as by being taken into 
the council of ſome great prince, and put- 
ting him on noble and worthy actions, 
which I know you would do if you were 
in ſuch — toe the OR both of good : 
, | 1 85 and 
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and evil, flow from the prince, over a Wes. | 
nation, as from a laſting fountain. 80 

much learnin g as you have, even without 
, practice i in affairs; or ſo great a praQtice as 


you have had, without any other learning, 
would render you a very fit counſellor to 


any king whatſoever. Vou are doubly 


miſtaken, ſaid he, Mr. Mok, both in 
your opinion of me, and in the judgment 
you make of things: for as I have not that 
capacity that you fancy I have; fo, if I 
had it, the public would not be one jot 
the better, when I had ſacrificed my quiet 
to it. For moſt princes apply themſelves 
more to affairs of war than to the uſeful 
arts of peace; and in theſe I neither have 
any knowledge, nor do I much defire it. 
They are generally more ſet on acquiring 
new kingdoms, right or wrong, than on 


governing well thoſe they poſſeſs: and 


among the miniſters of princes, there are 
none that are ſo weak as to need aſſiſtance, 


or at leaſt that do not think themſelves ſo 


wiſe that they imagine they need none: 
af they court any, it is only thoſe for whom 


_ the 3 has much * favour, whom | 
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by their fawnings and flatteries they endes oY 


vour to fix to their on intereſts ; Lo in- 
deed nature has ſo made us, that we all love 
to be flattered, and to pleaſe ourſelves with 
our own notions. The old crow loves His 


Foung, and the ape her cubs. Now if in 


ſuch a court, made up of perſons who envy y 
all others, and only admire themſelves, a 
perſon ſhould but propoſe any thing that he 


had either red in hiſtory, or obſerved in 


his travels, the reſt would think that the 


reputation of their wiſdom would fink, and 


that their intereſts would be much de- 
preſſed, if they could not run it down. If 
all other things failed, then they would 
A to this, That ſuch or ſuch things 
<« pleaſed our anceſtors, and it were well 
<« for us if we could but match them.” 
They: would ſet up their reſt. bn ſuch an an- 
ſwer, as a ſufficient confutation of all that | 

could be ſaid; as if it were à great misfor- 
tune, that any ſhould be found wiſer than 
his -anceſtors : but though they willingly 
let go all the good things that were among 
_ thoſe of former ages; yet. if better things 

are * N cover themſelves. obſti-⸗ 
” | 1 = vately 
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_—_ AY ay excuſe, of reverence n 
times. I have met with theſe proud; iis 
roſe, and abſurd judgtnents by things it - 


many places, particularly once in England. 
Was you ever there? ſaid I. Yes, I Was, 


anſwered he, and ſaid ſeche mitn there? 


not long after the rebellion in the weſt wa 
fopprefſed, with a great tow "this 
pe: peat: thix were age in We” 7. fea 


D * 


en much obliged to! at a6 4 
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r Cabterbury, Udine, Ad chünseftöt 55 
| Eligland; @ man. Peri, (for Mr, Mox# 


KNOWS" Well wit | BE” Was) Wb WAS 
not es velefabie for His wildom and vir 
toes, than for the high character he bore: 


be was of a middle ſtature, not broken with 
age; his looks begot reverence rather than 
fear; ; his converſation was eaſy, but ſerious 


and grave; he ſometimes took pleaſure to 


| try, the force of thoſe that came as ſuitors 
to him upon buſineſs, by ſpeaking ſharply, 
| though decently to them, ad by that he 


diſcovered their ſpirit and preſence of mind; 


with k which he was mach * an 
: it 
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it did not grow: up to dudence as bear- : 
ing a great reſemblance to his own temper; . 
and he looked on ſuch perſons as the fitteſt 
men for affairs. . He ſpoke both gracefully 
and weightily ; ; he was eminently ſkilled in 
che law, had a vaſt underſtanding, and a 
prodigious memory: and thoſe excellent 
talents with which nature had furniſhed 

him, were improved by ſtudy and expe- 
rience. When I was in England, the king 
depended much on his, councils, and the 
government ſeemed to be chiefly ſupported 

by him ; for from his youth, he had been 
all along practiſed in affairs; and having 
paſſed through many traverſes, of fortune, 
he had with great coſt acquired a vaſt ſtock 
of wiſdom; ; which is not ſoon loſt, hen. 
it is purchaſed ſo dear *, 7 


BS, 


One day when 1 was dining * him, 
there happened to be: at table one of the Eng- | 


„ Sm Tuomas Mont wing been bred in the 
houſe of cardinal Mox rox, introduces in this place 
2 genteel compliment to the memory of his pa- 
tron; who deſerved the character which the author 
puts in the mouth of a ſtranger; and which, coming 
from him, might pe the — of flattery, or 


. 
liſh 
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nin me who took l to run out 
in a high commendation of the ſevere execu- 

tion of juſtice upon thieves, who, as he ſaid; 
were then hanged ſo faſt, that there were 


' ſometimes twenty on one gibbet; and upon 


that he ſaid, he could not wonder enough how 
it came to paſs, that fince ſo few eſcaped, 
there were yet ſo many thieves left who were 
Rill robbing in all places. Upon this, I, who 
took the boldneſs to ſpeak freely before the 
Cardinal, faid, There vas no reaſon to wonder 
at the matter, ſince this way of puniſhing 
thieves, was neither juſt in itſelf, nor good for 
the public; for as the ſeverity was too great, 

ſo theremedy was not effectual; ſimple theft 
not being ſo great a crime, that it ought to 
coſt a man his life; no ' puniſhment ho-w 
ſevere ſoever, being able to reſtrain thoſe 


_ | from robbing, who can find out no other 


way of livelihood. In this, ſaid I, not only 
you in England, but a great part of the 
world imitate ſome ill maſters, that are rea- 
dier to chaſtiſe their ſcholars, than to teach 
them. There are dreadful puniſhments 
| enacted againſt thieves; but it were much 
a wad to make ſuch good proviſions, -by 
which 
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which every man might be put in a method 


it. There has been care enough taken for 
that, ſaid he; there are many handicrafts, 
and there is huſbandry, by which they may 
make a ſhift to live, unleſs they have a greater 


mind to follow ill courſes. That will not 


ſerve your turn, ſaid I, for many loſe their 


lümbs in civil or foreign wars, as lately in 


the Corniſh rebellion, and ſome time ago in 


| your wars with France, who being thusmu- 
tilated in the ſervice of their king and 


country, can no more follow their old 
trades, and are too old to learn new ones: 
but ſince wars are only accidental things, and 
have intervals, let us conſider thoſe things that 
fall out every day. There is a great number 


of noblemen among you, that are them- 
ſelves as idle as drones; that ſubſiſt on other 
1 mens labour, on the labour of their tenants, 
_ «whom, to er _ revenues, they pare 
to the quick. This indeed is the only in- 
ance'of their — for in all other 
things they are prodigal, even to the beg- 


bow to live, and fo be preſerved from the 
fatal neceſſity of ſtealing, and of dying for 
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they Carry U about with wk a great 1 ; 
of idle flows, who neyer learned any art 


by which they may gain their living+;, and 
theſe, as ſoon as either their lord dies, gr 


: they themſelves fall fick, are turned out of 


doors: for your lords are readier to feed dle 


people, than to take care af the fick; and 
often. the heir is not able to keep together 


ſo great à family as his predeceflor did. 


| Nor when. the e of thoſe that are 


; + 11 would be well if our "nobility and people of 


_ Faſhion would conſider the great injury they 40 to the 


public, by retaining ſo many young and able men in 
their ſervice; ho do nothing, and have nothing to do, 


but to wear a livery; to loll behind a coach; to learn the 


follies and vices c of their maſters in their converſations 
at table; and when they are "diſmiſſed a ſervice for 


their? "difhoneſty, ſcarcely any thing elſe being thought 


à crime, either go upon the highway, or at beſt 
take a public houſe, and make it a nurſery and place of 


| reſort for al manner of wickedneſs, This multiphcity 


of idle ſervants, which in the preſent age is Almoſt a 
nuiſance, takes many uſeful hands from: the publi ie, 
who might be employed to great adyantage in agri- 


culture, and,the navy; 5 in both v which ſych haps 1 : | 
te 


extreme| want ted. But we ſeem to be ſo in atua 


That 1 nothing will! awaken us from our luxury, and nati- 
0 'onalolly, till 10 is 8 late e "IP huge! os n feel | 
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thus turned out of doors, grow keen, they rob 
no leſs keenly; ; and what elſe can they do? for 
when, by wandering about, they have worn 
out both their health and their cloaths, and are 


tattered, and look ghaſtly, men of quality will 
not entertain them, and poor men dare not 
do it; knowing that one who has been bred 
up in idleneſs and pleaſure, and who was 


9 uſed to walk about with his ſword and buck- 
ler, deſpiſing all the neighbourhood with 


an tagt ſcorn as far below him, is not 
fit for the ſpade and mattock; nor will he 


ſerve a poor man for ſo ſmall a hire, and 
in ſo low a diet as he can afford to give 
| him. To this he anſwered; This fort of 


men ought to be particularly cheriſhed, for 
in them conſiſts the force of the armies for 


Which we have occaſion; ſince their birth 
Inſpires them with a nobler ſenſe of honour, 


than is to be found among tradeſmen or 


ploughmen. Vou may as well ſay, replied 
1, that you muſt cheriſh thieves on the ac 
count of wars, for you will never want the 

one as long as you have the other; and as 
[robbers prove ſometimes gallant ſoldiers, ſo 
ſoldiers often * brave e ſo near 
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an alliance there is between thoſe two forts 


| of life, But this bad cuſtom, fo common 


among you, of keeping many ſervants, is 
not peculiar to this nation. In France there 
is yet a more peſtiferous ſort of people; for 


5 the whole country is full of ' ſoldiers, till _- 


kept up in time of peace; if ſuch a ſtate of 
a nation can be called a peace: and theſe are 
kept in pay upon the ſame account that y 
plead for thoſe idle retainers about noblemen: 


this bein a maxim of thoſe pretended ſtateſ- 
men, that it is neceſſary for the public 


ſafety, to have a good body of veteran ſol- 


diers ever in readineſs. They think raw men 
are not to be depended upon, and they ſom 
times ſeek occaſions for making war, that 
they may train up their ſoldiers in the art 
of cutting throats ; or as SALUsT obſerved, 
for keeping their hands! in uſe, that they maß 
may not grow dull by too long an inter- 
miſſion. But France has learned to its coſt, 


how dangerous it is to feed ſuch beaſts. 
The fate of the Romans, Carthaginians, and 
Syrians, and many other nations and cities, 


which were both overturned, : and quite ru- 
ined by thoſe OY OT; ſhould make 
others | 


r inthe 
that thoſe re and ſtrong men, 
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- gthers, wier; and the folly af this maxim 
ggf the French, appears plaioly. Kren ol 
this, chat their, trained ſoldiers often find | 
Tour raw ent prove. tog bard” for them; 
A pbk. Wil vot ſay much, leſt you 


may think I. flatter Fe ie _ Every 
day's experience. ſhews, that the n e mechanics | 


in.the towns, x he clowns in, the chunkry, 
are; not aftgid ef fighting with. mar, id! 
if they. ale not diſabled b W 
ir pody, or, diſpirited by 

Sureme Want; ſo that you. Taue fear, * 


(tax it is only ſueh that ee loye to 
bont them, till they ſpoil. them) 
who. no grow ; feeble. xx £2le; and are 
faftengd. with heir r. effemingte manne "= 
Jie, would he leſs 1 for 30tion if thy fy 
pigeon. rell employed: ad 
upreaſogable, that. for the pro- 


rect of a Wld you need neyer harr 


but w hen you plraſe, vou 1 ſhould maintain 


ſo many idle men, as will always diſturb 


Voi in time of peace, Which hens to be 
me than, MEE de 2% lier. 
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ab db not think that this g cceſſity of | 


ſtealing ariſes only from hence 3+ there is - 
unc her cauſe of it more peculiar to England. 


_ of paſture, ſaid I, by which your Theep, ee 
_ which tb ab ld; and'cally' Wot in 
order, may be ſaid now to devour men, and 

unpeople, not only villages, butto Wwns: for 
„ if i foul, that the Me of te} It 
toll yield a ſofter and richer wool than ordi- 
there the nobility and gentry, and 
* even thoſe holy men the abbots, not con- 
tente with the old rents which their farms 
- Yieded; ner thinking it enough that they 
. - Iving#t their cafe, do no good to the Public, 
relobve to de it Bürt inffcad of good.” They 
top the courſe of Agriculture, deſtroying 


Whiat is that, aid the cardigal? The 5, 17" 


houſesandt towns, reſerving only thechurches, 5 | 


and. incloſe | grounds that they may lodge 
| ir theep i in them; J 48 if foreſts and parks 
had 1 ; allowed upt too little of the land, thoſe 
by men. turn the beſt inhabited 115 
into e, For when an in table 
wretch, Who is is a plague to his country, re- 
Gier t iticloſe many thoufand 1 of 
ground, the owners, as well as tenants, are 
„„ turned 
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| turned out of 5 poſſeſſions, by tricks, or 
by main force; or being wearied out with 

ill uſage, they are forced to ſell them. . By 
© this means thoſe miſerable people, both men 
and women, married and unmarried, old 
and young, . with their poor but numerous 
families, (ſince country buſineſs. requires 
many hands) are all forced to change their 
reſidence, not knowing \ whither to go; and 
they muſt ſell almoſt for nothing their 
houſhold-ſtuff, which could not bring them 

much money even tho, they might ſtay | for "Ml 
buyer. When that little money is at an 
end, for it will be ſoon ſpent, What is left 
for them to do, but either to ſteal and ſo to 
be hanged, (God knows how juſtly) or to go 
about 5 beg? and if they e lo this, they 
are put in priſon as idle vagabonds; while 
they would willingly work, but can find 
none that will hire them ; for there i is no 
more occaſion for country 1 to which 
they have been bred, es there is no 
arable ground left. One ſhepherd: can look ; 
after a flock, which will ſtock an extent of 
Shou that would | 7 r hands, ol 
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dt wett to be ploughed and reaped. This | 


G likewiſe i in many. places raiſes the price of 


corn; The price of wool is alſo ſo riſen, | 
that the poor people who were wont to 
make cloth, are no more able to buy it; and 


this likewiſe makes many of them idle. 


For ſince the increaſe of paſture, God has 


5 puniſhed the avarice of the owners, by a rot 


among the ſheep, which has deſtroyed 'vaſt 


numbers of them: to us. it might have 


' ſeemed more juſt had it fell on the owners 


2 
ER 


themſelves, But ſu ppoſe the ſheep ſhould 


* The crlevanee complaliied of in this 1 was at 
that time complained of juſtly; and it was at laſt ſo ſe- 


verely felt, that the legiſlature were obliged to interpoſe 


with acts of parliament to promote tillage and huſban- 


dry, and to prevent the lands in England: from being 


; almoſt: all converted into paſture : perhaps we are running 
| now into an extreme on the other hand—as in this coun- 


try we generally do from which the high price of corn 


in the two laſt years will moſt certainly not withold us. 
The exceſſive price however, was not in any degree 


owing to a want of corn land, or even of corn itſelf ; 
and fince corn is now become a conſiderable branch of 
trade, it is to be apprehended that tillage exceeds its due 

proportion in England; as we may learn from the great 
price of meat of all ſorts for ſome years, and which is 
| er von us to a «org _ is even alar- 
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mind to it, ſo they neyer do it till they, e 


| 1 . : 
0 , ſince tho they cannot be called a mo- 
nopoly, becauſe they are not engroſſed by 
one perſon, yet they are in ſo few hands, 
and theſe are ſo rich, that as they are not 
preſt to ſell them ſooner than they have a 


raiſed the price as high as poſſible. And And 
on the ſame account. it is, that the 
other kinds of cattle are ſo dear; becauſe 
many. villages. being pulled down, and all 
country labour being much neglected, there 
are none who make it their buſineſs to breed 
1. The rich do not breed cattle as s they 
do. theep, but buy them, lean, and at low 
prices; and after they have fatted them on 
_—_ own grounds, ſell them again at high 
T 1 do not think that all the inconveni- 
W this will producę, are yet obſerved; 
for as they ſell che cattle dear, ſo if they are 
conſumed faſter than the breeding countries 
from which they are brought, can affprd 
. them), then the ſtock muſt decreaſe, and 
this muſt. needs a goat e e 
. by theſe means this your iſland, which 
ſieemed as to this particular the happieſt in 3 
IN world, will after row * the curſed 
avarice 
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terice of a few perſons," Beſider chli, the 
tifing of corn makes all people leſſen theit 
families as much as they can; and what 
enn thoſe who are diſmiſſed by chem do, but 

either beg 
great mind is much ſooner drawn than to the 
former.” Luxury likewiſe breaks' in apace 


* 


There is an exceſſive vanity in ap 


dre aud great ebſt in diet; and that not 


only in noblemen's families, but even 
among tradeſmen; ; among the farmers them- 
ſelves, and among all ranks of perſoris. You 
boss alſo men) infambds hon; and beſides 


thoſe that are known, the taverns and ale- 


houſes are no better. Add to theſe; dick, 


cards e, 0 ot. be \ terns, ek 0 
nl er ade eam hel dg oe ging 


b Sack; the only buſineſs of people of faſhion, 
and that not for the running caſh of the pocket, but 


for whole patrimonies; when a majority of the two 


houſes of Pt have formed themſelves into a club 


: even againſt the ties of differing parties—to eſtabliſh i it 


or rob? and to this laſt, à man of 4 


vou. to ſet forward your poverty and 


- 4 


28 2 ſcience, he might perhaps have ſeen reaſont to thin 


chat gaming was ſo far from being a pernicious practice, 


| . eee thing which could ſave a ſinking | 
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- money runs faſt away; and thoſe 
that are initiated into them, muſt ; * "48. 
concluſion betake themſelves ta rabbing for 

a ſupply. Baniſh theſe plagues, and give 
orders that thoſe who have diſpeopled ſo 
much ſoil, may either rebuild the villages 
they have pulled down, or let out their 
grounds to ſuch as will do it: reſtrain thoſe 
engroſſings of the rich, that are as bad almoſt 
as monopalies; leave fewer occaſions to 
idleneſs; let agriculture be ſet up again, and 
the manufacture of tlie wool be regulated, 
that ſo there may be work found for thoſe. 
companies of idle people, whom want faces 
to be thieyes, or who now being idle vaga- 
bonds, or uſeleſs ſervants, will certainly grow 
thieves at laſt. If you da not find a remedy 
for theſe evils, it is a vain thing to boaſt of 


\ _.. your ſeverity in puniſhing teſt; which 


| tho. it may have the appearance of juſtige, yet i | 
in itſelf is neither juſt nor convenient, For 


8 if you ſuffer your . 25 to be ill educated, 


nation from! abſolute ruin; or elſe that ſo ona a | 
body of men, of ſuch nk ſuch patriotiſm, and ſuch 
| political attainments, would not unite in it ſo openly 
_ "pgainf che of the land. | 


— 
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1 and their manners to be corrupted from their 


infancy, and then puniſh them for thoſe 
crimes to which their firſt education diſpo- 
ſed them, what elſe is to be concluded from 
this, but that you firs wiener e and 
chen n Wan . 


While I was g thus, the cbunlellor 
who was preſent had prepared an anſwer, and 
had reſolved to reſume all I had ſaid, ac- 

cording to the formality of a debate; in 
which things are generally repeated more 
faithfully than they are anſwered; as if the 
chief trial to be made were of men's we- 
mories. Vou have talked prettily for a 
— ſaid he, having heard of many 
things among us, which you have not been 
able to conſider well; but I will make the 
whole matter plain to you, and will firſt 
repeat in order all that you have ſaid, then 
I will ſhew how much your ignorance of 
our affairs has miſled you, and will in the 
laſt place anſwer all your arguments, That 
I may begin where 1 promiſed, there were 
four things——Hold your peace, ſaid the 


cardinal, this will take up too much time; 
„5 by ho 8 thereforer' 


» 1 
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therefore we vin at preſent eaſe vou of the 
trouble of anſwering, and Weng it . . q 
next meeting, which ſhal 
. if Raynazr,'s affairs and your's can admit 
of it: But RArHAET, ſaid he to me, 1 
would gladly know upon what rea on it is 
that you think theft ought not to be pu- 
niſhed by death? Would you give way to 
it? Ordo you prop of any other puniſhment. 
that will be more . uſeful to the public? 
For ſince death does not reſtrain theſt, _ 
men thought their lives would be ſafe, what, 
fear or three could. 1110 il men? On ty, | 


me. a a very . Fs take e away wages 


lie for a little . .. nothing. in the. 
world can be. of equal value with, a, man's, | 


lite: And if it is faid, that it is not, for. the, 

money that one ſuffers, but fot his breaking 

the law; I muſt ſay, extream juſtice is an 

|  extream injury: for we: ought not to apr, | 
prove of theſe terrible laws that make the. 

E offences capital; nor of that opinion. 

> the ps that na 


A pennant, 


5 Wenn difference to be Made 
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between the killing a man, and the taking 
his purſe; between Which, if we examine 
things impartially, there is no likene nor 
proportion. God has commanded us not 
to kill; and ſhall we kill  eafily for a 
little money? But if any one ſhall fay, chat 
by that law we are only forbid to kill, 
except when the laws of the land allow of it; 
N ts fame. grounds, laws may be made 
in . caſes to allow of adultery and perjury: 
for God having taken from us the right of 
diſpoſing, either of our own, or of other 
peoples lives, if it is pretended. that the 
mutual conſent of men in | 
__ authorize manſlaughter. i in caſes un which 
5 God has given us no example,: that it frees 
people from the obligatipn ofthe divind Ils 7 
and: ſo makes murder a lawſul action; what 
i this, hut to give a preferenee to human 
laws before the divine? and if this is once 
admitted, by the ſame rule, men may in 
all other things put what reſtrictjons they 
pleaſe upon the laws of God, If by the 
Moſaical-law, tho' it was rough and-ſevere, 
- RH _ * on an obſtinate-amb 
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| farvile nation, men were only fined, and 
- not put to death for theft; we cannot 11. 
gine that 1 in this new law of mercy, in 
which God treats us with the tenderneſs of 
a father, he has given us a greater licence to 
cruelty, than he did to the Jews. Upon 
theſe reaſons it is, that I think putting 
thieves to death is not lawful ; and it is plain | 
2 obvious that it is abſurd, and of ill con- 
:quence to the Tomimon uebi, that a2 
chief and a murderer ſhould be equally pu- 
niſhed: for if a robber ſees chat his danger is 
the ſame, if he is eonvicted · of theft, as if he 
were guilty of murder, this will naturalh 
= incite him to kill the perſon whom otherwiſe 
he would only have robbed; fince if the pu- 
niſhment is the ſame, there is more ſecurity 
and leſs danger of diſcovery, when he that 
| can beſt malte it is put out of the way; ſo _ 
that terrifying e too 287775 ee 
them order * | PR 


. 

5 oY has ON r "opinion, __ we 3 too | 

Ach on our power of making laws, and too far infringe 

on the command of God, by taking away the lives 
of men; in the manner we do in England, for theft. 


5 — and that this is yot * a * error. 
| for 


*; But as to the -uaſtien;; What more con- 
venient HY of penn can e found? 
h n en "of think 


| for the reafon' given, TO a ed Wm It 
muſt be granted, that all ſocieties have a power within 
themſelves of making laws to ſecure property, and of 
annexing puniſhments to the. breach. of them: but then. 
on the other hand, it muſt be owned that no man or 
body of men, can have power to make laws which are 
_ contrary to the laws of God, or to ordain ſuch puniſh-- 


ments for the breach of them as he hath poſitively for- | 


Hidden, It i is to little purpoſe to urge, that men may 
agree to give up their natural rights, for their mutual 
| benefit, and to hold their lives and liberties upon 
in terms and conditions, on the breach of which 


they ſhould be forfeited ; becauſe tho this argument | 
will hold with regard to liberty and property, it will 
not hold with' regard to life; of which God alone is the | 


fole diſpoſer, and over which we have no right,” in 
ourſelves, or in-other men. A robber in this country 
indeed fins with his eyes open, and! knows the penalty 
which he. is going to incur: but the wilfulneſs of the 
crime, js no fort of excuſe for making the puniſhment 
far exceed the heinouſneſs of the tranſgreſſion: and who 
will deny t that a little theft or robbery — perhaps of the 


value of two or three ſhillings only is not puniſhed 


infinitely beyond a juſt 2 omen] when it is puniſhed 

with death? 
- "Theſe laws bauen in my opinion, are not more 
abominable, than they are ill contrived; if this obſer-' 
vation, which men verſed in affairs make, is true, that 
the riches of a nation are in proportion to the number 
of 230 ee in works of fil and labour. How 
many 


_ -- 


way that was ſo long i in A eie the old 
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| chat, than in invent any Thing: that i 


pald we doubt but the 


Romans, who. underſt 
of gaveranpagts: hk 
puniſhment ? s 
they found guilty of 6 great crimes, to work 15 
their whole lives. in quarries, or to dig in 

mines with chains about them But the 
metliod that I like? beſt, was that which T 


N ſerved 3 in m travels in Perſia, amn the 


. 75 5 


many. hands of this 15 which might be ſo employed, 
in making fails and cordage for the navy, in our fleets | 


e dock yards, in mending the high ways, or conver- 
an lands into tillage, are ſent” every ſeſſons to 


urn for theſt and robbery, the reader need not be 
The laws of God affix no other puniſhment to 
wi = Ra than ample reſtitution, or perpetual Davery; z 
a word. of great horror in England, where we boaſt ſo 
highly of our liberty: but it does not require the ſpirit 

of prophecy to foreſee, that this li A which i is now in 


many cafes our miſery, will ſome time or other be our 


deſtruction. A confinement. of this ſort to conſtant 
labour for the public—whatever name we give it·— 


would be dreaded worſe. than death by theſe wretches, 
who have no idea of a future ſtate; and c. 


deter them more from the commiſſion of ſuch crimes, 
* e, end * n a 


kohle, 5 


r Sarees 1. 


: — who are a couf derable and well 


ſea, and are environed with hills;+and being 
contented with the productions of their own 


country, have no inclination to enlarge their 


borders; ſo their mountains, and the penſion 
chey pay to the Perſian, ſecure them from 
all invaſions. Thus they have no Wars | 


among them; they live rather 


Suilty af theft among them, are bound 0 


the ſtolen goods than the thief: but if that 
which was ſtolen is no more in being, then 
eee 2 are eſtimated, and 


reſtitution - 


* 


| d people. They pay a yearly. tri- 
bute to the king of Perſia; but in all other 


reſpects ey are a free nation, and governed | 
by their own laws. "They lie far from the 


country, which is very fruitful, they have 
. little: cammeree with any other nation: amd 
as they, according to the genius of their 


| TOE and;mapSotiahes cilind | 
| py. nation, than either eminent or 
Anne 2 eee 
known: ſo much as by name to any but their 
next neighbours. Thoſe that are found | 


make reſtitution to the owner, and not as it 


is: in-other;places, to-the; prince; for they 
reckon that the prince has no more right to 
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reſtitution be ing made out of them, the res 
| e is given to their wives and children, 
nundl they themſelves are con 

ia the public works; but are neither impri- 

ſoned, nor chained, unleſs there happened 
o be ſome extraordinary circumſtances in 
_ heir crimes. They go about looſe and free; 
working for the publiek: if they are idle or 
backward to work, they are whipped; but 
jf they worle Hard, they are well uſed and 
treated without any mark of reproach, only 
the lifts of them are called- always at night, 
and then they are ſhut up. They ſuffer no 
other uneaſineſs, but this of conſtant labour; 
for as they work for the public, ſo they are 
. 8 the public ſtock; 
differently in different places. 
2 places, whatever is beſtowed on 
| themy: is raiſed) by a charitable contribution: 

and though this way may ſeem uncertain, 
yet ſo mereiful are the inclinations of that 
people, that they are plentifully ſupplied by 
; 11 : but in other places, public revenues are 
| ſet aſide for them; or there is a conſtant tax 
of a poll-money raiſed for their maintenance. 
In other places they are ſet to no public 
| wel, but every private man abs occa- 


emned to ſerve 


15 or UTOPIA, 
ſion to hire e goes to the mur 


places and hires them of the public, » links 1 
lower than he would do a freeman; and i 


they go lazily about their taſk, he may 
quicken them with the whip. — 


there is always ſome piece of work or other to 


be done by them; and beſide their — 
they earn ſome what ſtill to the public. They 

all wear a peculiar habit, of one certain co- 
bur, their hair is cropt a little above their 

ears, and a piece of one of their ears is cut 
off. Their friends are allowed to give them 
either meat, drink, or cloaths, fo they are 


of their proper colour; but it is death, Ar 
to the giver and taker, if they; vive them 


money: nor is it leſs penal for any freeman 


to take money from them, upon any ac- 


count whatſoever; and it is alſo deatli for 
any of theſe ſlaves (ſo they are called) to 


handle arms. Thoſe of every diviſion of 


the country, are diftinguiſhed by a peculiar 
mark; which it is capital for them to lay 
aſide, to go out of their bounds, or to talk 
vitl a flave of another juriſdiction ; and the 


e attempt of an eſcape, is no lefs penal : 
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| Tages bali cat cules in celation 


advantageous as they are mild and 


go er with a pardon for being acteſfarys 
— fo 1 2 gout their account; 


to robbery and it is obvious that 


fince vice is not only ed, and 
xeſcrved; but they an trexted.in ſuch a many 
ner as to make them ſee the neceſſity of be- 
ing honeſt, and of employing the reſt of 
their lives, in repairing the injuries they have 
formerly done to ſociety. Nor is there any 
bazard of cheir falling back to theit old cuſ- 
toms. 80 little do travellers a 
miſchief from them, that they 
make uſe of them for guides, from one ju- 
 riſdiQtion. to: another: for there is n 


. 
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vifion- and as they are certainly puniſhed 
it diſcovered, ſo they cannot hope to eſcape; 
for their habit being in all the parts of it dif- 
ferent from what 1 18 commonly worn, they 
cannot fly. away, unleſs they would go 
naked; and even then their crop d ear would 
betray them. The only danger to be feared 
from them, is their conſpiring againſt the 
government: but thoſe of one diviſion and 
neighbaurhood can do nothing to any pur- 
poſe, unleſs a general conſpiracy were laid 
amongſt all the flaves of the ſeveral juriſ- 
dictions, which cannot be done, ſince they 
cannot meet or talk together; nor will any 
venture on a deſign where the concealme 
would be ſo dangerous, and the diſcovery fo 
profitable. None are quite hopeleſs of re- 
covering their freedom, ſince by their obe- 
dience and patienee, and by giving good 
grounds to believe that they will change their 
manner of life for the future, they may ex- 
_ pedt at laſt to obtain their liberty; and ſome 
are every year reſtored to it, upon the good 
character that is given of them. When I 
had related all this, I added, That I did not 1 
E 2 AE not be ik | 
7 with 
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with more advantage, than could ever be ex- 
pected from that ſevere juſtice which the 
counſellor magnified fo much. TO this he 
ould never take place in 
England, without endangering the whole 
nation. As he ſaid this, he ſhook his head, 
made ſome grimaces, and held his peace; ö 


anfwered,” that it cor 


while all the company ſeemed of his opi- 


nion, except the cardinal, who faid that it 
was not eaſy to form a judgment of its ſuc- 


_ cefs, fince it was a method that never yet 


had been tried. But if, ſaid he, when the 


ſentence of death was paſt upon a thief, the 
prince would reprieve him for a while, and 


make the experiment upon him, denying 


him the privilege of a fanctuary, and it had 
a good effect upon him, it might take place; 


and if it did not fucceed, the worſt would 
de to execute the fentence on the con- 
demned perſons at laſt: and I do not ſee, 
added he, why it would be either unjuſt, 


inconvenient, or at all dan gerous, to admit 


of ſuch a delay. In my opinion, the vaga- 


bonds ought to be treated in the ſame man- 
ner; againſt whom, though we have made 
| many laws, yet we have not been able to 
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gain our end. When the cardinal had done, 
they all commended the motion, though 
they had deſpiſed it when it came from me; 
but more particularly commended what re- 
lated to the N becauſe it was his 
own 6bſervation * Sau | 


A g * 


4 40 not know bebe! it be ME) while 
« to tell what followed, for it was very ridicu- 
lous, but T ſhall venture at it; for as it is 
.not foreign to this matter, ſo ſome. good ne 
may be made of it. There Was a jeſter 
ſttanding by, that counterfeited the fool ſo 
naturally, that he ſeemed to be really one. 
The jeſts which he offered were ſo cold and 
all, e we ſee more at bim than at 
e 55 2 we; them; 3 


* * 
En * 


* „ is impoſtble for a man to Hine lived much i in the 
world, and not to ſee the juſtneſs of this ſatire, It is 
48 old as the days of SoLomon; and it is probable it 
will never be extinguiſhed, whilſt mankind have the 
ſame paſſions of avarice and ambition; and find that flat 
tery and obſequiouſneſs are the moſt likely means to 
- procure their gratification.—As to the obſervation it- 
ſelf, it is as true now as it was then, that notwith- 
ſtanding all our laws, we have not been able to attain 
our end againſt vagabonds; and they ſtill continue to 
be a grievous nuſance, as well in the ſtreets of * 
9 as on the road, 
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them; yet ſometimes he faid, as it were by. 
chance, things that were not unpleaſant "4 
ſo as to juſtify the did proverb, .. e that. he 
6 who throws the dice often, will ſome- 
« times have a lucky hit.” When one of 
| the company had ſaid, that I had taken 
care of the thieves, and the cardinal had 
taken care of the v vagabonds, ſo that chere 
remained nothing but that ſome public pro- 
viſion might be made for the poor, whom © 


ſickneſs or old age had diſabled from labour; 


« Leave that to me, ſaid the fool, „ and 
4 ſhall take care of them; for there is no 
« ſort of people whoſe fight I en more, 
« having been ſo often ver 

« and with their. fad comp ats: but 
« dolefully ſoever a8 they have wy bei 


4c tal e, they could never ꝓxevail fo far as to 


draw one penny from me; for either ! 
had no mind to give them any thing, or 
Huben I bad a mind to Ab it, 1 had no- 
thing to give them: and they now know 

. me fo well, that they will not loſe their 

labour, but let me paſs without giving me 
any trouble, . becauſe. they hope for no- 
= ng, no more in faith than if I were 2 
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7 pit: But 1 would have a law _ 
. « for ſending all theſe beggars to monaſte- 
« ries, the men to the Benedictines to be 
made lay-brothers, and the women to 
«be nuns.” The cardinal ſmiled, and ap- 
proved of it in jeſt; but the reſt liked it in 
| earneſt; There was à divine preſent, who, 
though he was a grave moroſe man, yet 
was ſo pleaſed with this reflection that was 

made on the prieſts and the monks, that he 
began to play with the fool, and ſaid to 
Him, this will not deliver you from all beg- 
gars, except you take care of us friats. 
That is done already, anſwered the fools 
| for the cardinal his provided for you, by 
what he: propoſed for reſtraining vagabonds, 
f and ſetting them to work; for I know no 
- vapabonds like you. © This was well enter - 
tained by the whole company, who, Jook- 
ing at the cardinal; perceived that he was 
not ill pleaſed at it; only the friar himſelf 
Was vexed, as may be eaſily imagined, and 
fell into ſuch a paſſion, that he could not 
forbear railing at the fool, and calling him 
knave, ſlanderer, backbiter, and ſon of per- 
(EW, and then cited ſome dreadful threat- 
E 8  enings 


1 
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enings out of the ſcriptures againſt kink; 3 
Now the jeſter thought he was in his ele- 
ment, and laid about him freely, Good 
friar, ſaid he, be not angry, for it is writ- 
ten, in patience. poſſeſs your ſoul,” " The 
ttiar anſwered (for I ſhall give you his own 
words) I am not angry, you hangman; at 
| eaſt I do not fin in it, for the pſalmiſt ſays, 
t: be ye angry, and ſin not. Upon this the 
cardinal admoniſhed him gently, and -wifhed 
him to govern his paſſions : no, my lord, 
ſaid he, I ſpeak not but from a good zeal, 
which I ought. to have; for holy men have 
had a good zeal, as it is ſaid, . che zeal f 
thy houſe. hath eaten me up; and we 
L ſing 1 in our church, that thoſe who. ,mocked 
ELisnA as he went up to the houſe of God, 
felt the effects of his zeal; which that 
mocker, that rogue, that ſcoundrel, . will 
| NEW feel 4 ben 90 e with. 4 


1 EF 


: 's The reader 1 not be told, I ſuppoſe, that it 
| was the cuſtom in England formerly for al 54 of fa- 
ſhion and fortune, to keep a ſervant in their familics, 
| under the name and appearance of a fool. This fic- 
0 titious converſãtion between a friar and the archbiſhop $ 
4 fool in which the u- behayzour and the great ignorance 
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200d. intention, ſaid the cardinal; but in 


my opinion, it were wiſer ! in you, and per- 
haps better for you, not to engage in ſo 
ridiculous a -conteſt with a fool. No, my 
lord, anſwered he, that were not wiſely 
done; for $0LoMoN;.. the wiſeſt -of men, 
. e Anſwerg a f. 1. according. to his 
4. « folly; * which Infos do, and ſhew. him 
the 8 .wiich he will fall, if be i is not 
aware "of l it: for if the wary, mockers of :- 
„Errska, who was but be bald man, felt 
dhe effect of his zeal, What; ill become. of? + 
one mgcker of ſo many friars, among'whom - ," 4þ 
1 - How cre ſo many bald men? We haye like- = 
wiſe a bull, by which all that jeer us are 
- exchinmunicated. | When the cardinal, faw 
ot there was no endę of this matter, he 4 
a fign to xe" fool to withdraw, turned „ 
"the iſcourls 1 har Way, 1 ſoon, after 2 


b the” ike is 10 3 83 were . in | thoſs 
times thought ſo indecent and offenſive, that in an 
edition of Sir Tromas More's works, publiſhed: at 
| Louvain in 1566, this whole paſſage is left out. It 
_ ſhews us however the contempt. which the author had 
or theſe people in · that ſuperſtitious age; and that he 
2 ſagacity enough to diſcern, th rough all the preju- 
ame education, that they were 4 public nuſance. 
5 N 5 N roſe 
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roſe from the table; « and ee un, went 
to hear cauſes, 9 ine 


Thus, Mr. Niete, 1 ve run out it law a 
tedious Rory; of the length of which I had 
been aſhamed, if, as you edtheſtly begged _ 
it of me, I had not obſerved you to W 
to it, as if you had no mind to loſe any part 
of it, I might have contrafted it, but I . 
ſolved te give ir u at large; ; that you might 


+ obſerye/tic ow. thoſt that deſpiſed what I had 
| propoſed, no- ſooner perceived that the car- 
Ainal did not diflike i," but-preſently ap- 


proved of it, fewned on hi Um, and Hattered, 
bim to ſuch a degree, that they in good 
earneſt applauded thoſe 21 NE 85 8 
liked in jeſt. And from hende 
gather, "How little © g 
either me or my counſels, | r 


10 this Ihkbwered, you have Ane n me 4 
great kindneſs in this relation; for as every 
ching has been, related by you, both wiſely = 
and pleaſantly, ſo you have made me ima 
gine, that L was: in my own country, and 
Dae * * * "IP 9 that good 

E cardinal 
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cardinal to my thoughts; in whoſe fainily 1 
was bred from my childHood.: and tho" you 
are upon other accounts very dear to me, 
yet you are the dearer, becauſe you * 
his memory ſo myEh; But after all this I 
cannot change my opinion; for 1 {til think 
1 if you could overcome that av rſion 


fee give, do 4 gregt det of c 
miankind; and this 18 h Fg ana 
i. Nie man ought to prgpoſe to himſelf 


| * Tom friend Pl AT& thinks that 
4* appy, when either-philo- 
. laben Ns kings, or kings become phi- 
bofophers f is no wonder then if we ate fo 


nk it their duty to affiſt kings 
with their councils, They are not fo baſe. 

minded, ſaid he, but that they would wil- 
Ugly do it: many of them have already | 

done it by their books, if thoſe that are in 
power would but hearken to their good 
advice. But PL ATo judged right, that 
except kings themſelves became philoſophers, 
they who from their childhood are corrupted. | 


FY THE HISTORY 
with falſe notions, . would never fall in 

intirely with. the councils of Philoſophers; 3 
and this he himſelf found to be gut in the 
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5 cot you think" Alt X 1 were 1 
any King, propoſing good laws to him, and . 
endeavouring to root out all the curſed ſeeds | 
of evil that I found in him, I ſhould either 
be turned out of his court, or at. leaſt be 
laughec at fgr: ay pains? for inſtance; what 
could it ſignify if I were about the king of 
Fr ner, aud were called into his cabinet- 0 
counci where ſeveral wiſe men, in his 
betting. were propoſin g: many expedients ? 
1 1 as by what arts and pra iges Milan may be 
kept; and Naples, that his ſo often ſlipped 
aut of their hands, recovgred.; * how the 
Venetians, and after ther? he-reſt of Italy 
may be, ſubdued ;. and then how Flanders, 
Brabant, and all Burgund?, and ſome other 
| kingdoms which he has ſwallowed already 
in his deſigns, may be added to his empire,” 
One propoſes a league with the Venctians, 
to be kept as long as he finds his account in 


| it, and abet he ought to communicgte | 
Ait rr e 3 


r vr or 1 


| councils with than and give a ſome . 
ſhars of the ſpoil, till his ſycceſs makes wy. 
| need or fear them leſs, and. then, it t will Þ 
eaſily taken out of ſheir hands 
poſes the hiring the 1 od the 7 nol 
ring the Switzers by penſions, | Another pro- 
poſes the gaining the emperor; by money, 
which is omnipotent with him. Another 
propoſes a peace with the king of ARRAGON, 
and in order to cement it, the yielding up 
; the king of NAVARRE'S pretenſions. Ano- 
ther thinks the prince of Cas TIL E is to be 
| wrought. on, by the. hope: of an alliance; 
and that ſome of his courtiers are to be 
gained to the French faction by penſions, 
The hardeſt point of all is what to do with 
| England: ; a treaty of peace is to be ſet on 
foot, and if their alliance i is not to be de- 
| pended on, yet it is to be made as firm as 
poſſible; and they are to be called friends, 
but ſuſpected as enemies: therefore the Scots 
are to be kept in readineſs, to be let looſe 
upon England on every oecaſion; and ſome 
baniſhed nobleman is to be ſupported un⸗ 
derhand (for by the league it cannot 
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5 enn u Rur 48 51 0 4 3 tp, — 
| | _ 70 e r- cheir oun grits, to let 
1 of & Fend as inflecd Heater pak 
* ee marks there- 
fore he ought not to think of adding others 
1 to it: and if after this, I ſhould propoſe to 
them the reſolutions of the Achorians, a ' 
people that lie on the ſouth-eaſt of Utopia, 
who long ago engaged in war, in order to 
add to the dominions of their prince another 
kingdom, to which he had ſome pretenfions” 
by an ancient alliance; this they conquered, 
but found that the trouble of keeping it, 
was equal to that. by which it was gained; | 
that the conquered: people were always ei- 
cher in rebellion, or expoſed to foreign in- 
vaſions, while they were obliged to be ine © 
ceffantly at war, either for or ur then >, 
and eee could never diſband . 
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a he. kingdom, their blood. was 40 
the glory of their king, without procuring 
tte leaſt: advantage to the people, who re- 
_ ceived not the ſmalleſt benefit from it even 
in time of peace; and that their manners 
being corrupted by a long war, robbery and 
murders every where abounded, and their 
laws fell into contempt; while their king, 
diſtracted with the care of two kingdoms, 
was the leſs able to apply his mind to the 
- intereſt of either: when they ſaw this, and 
that there would be no end to theſe evils, 
they by joint councils made an humble ad- 
dreſs to their king, defiring him to chuſe 
which of the two kingdoms he had the 
ſt mind to keep, fince he could not 
hold both; ; for they were too great a people 
ty be. governed by a divided king, ſince no 
man would willingly have a groom that 
ſhould be in common between him and an- 
other. Upon which the good prince was 
_ forced to: quit his new kingdom to one of : 
his friends, (who was not long after de- 
* and to be contented with his old 
one. To this I would add, that after all 
_ thoſe warlike attempts, the vaſt confuſions, 
* the conſumption. bath of treaſure and. 
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of — that muſt follow them, pathaps 
upon ſome misfortune, they might be forced 
to throw up all at laſt; therefore it ſeemed 
much more eligible that the king ſhould. 
improve his ancient kingdom all. he could, 
and make it flouriſh as much as poſſible; 
that he ſhould love his people, and be be- 
| loved of them; that he ſhould live among 
them, govern them gently, and-let other 
kingdoms alone; ſince that which had fallen 
to his ſhare was big enough, if not too big 
for him. Pray how do you think would 
ſuch a ſpeech as this be heard? I confeſs, 
aid I, 1 think not very well. 


a 7 


ag 5 2 a "he! if 1 ſhould fort i with 
another kind of miniſters, whoſe chief con- 
trivances and conſultations were, by what 
art the ptince's treaſures might be encreaſed: 
where one propoſes raiſing the value of ſpe- 
cie when the king's debts are large, and 
bowering it when his revenues were to come 
in, that ſo he might both pay much with a 
little, and in a little receive a great deal: 
another propoſes a pretence of a war, that 
money might be raiſed in order to carry it 
en, and chat a Peace my concluded as ſoon 


1 1 
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as der Was done; and this with ſuch ap- 
pearances of religion as might work on the 
people, and make them impute it to the 
piety of their prince, and to his tender- 
neſs for the lives of his ſubjects: a third 
offers ſome old muſty laws, that have been 
antiquated by a long diſuſe; and which, as 
they had been e by all the ſubjects, 
ſo they had been alſo broken by them; and 
propoſes the levying the penalties of theſs 
laws, that as it would bring i in a vaſt trea- 
ſure, ſo there might be a very good pretence 
for it; fince it would look like the executing 
a a law, and the doing of juſtice. A fourth 
ptopoſes the prohibiting of many things 
under ſevere. penalties, eſpecially ſuch as 
were againſt the intereſt of the people, and 
then the diſpenſing with theſe prohibitions 
upon great compoſitions, to thoſe who might 
find their advantage in breaking them. This 
would ſerve two ends, both of them accept- 
able to many; for as thoſe whoſe avarice led 
them to tranſgreſs, would be ſeverely fined, 
ſo the ſelling licences dear, would look as if 
a prince were tender of his people, and 
would not eaſily, or at low rates, diſpenſe 
with * ww * _ be againſt the 
. 
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public good. Another propoſes, that the 
judges muſt. be made ſure, that they may 
declare always ia; favour of the prerogatiye; 
that they muſt be often ſent. for to court, 
that the king may hear them argue thoſe 
points in which he is concerned; ſince how 

_ unjuſt ſoever any of his pretenſions may be, 
poet ſtill ſome one or other of them, either 
out of contradiction to others, or the pride 

of ſingularity, or to make their court, would 
find out ſome pretence or other to give the 
king a fair colour to carry the point. For 
if the judges but differ in opinion, the clear- 


_ eſt thing in the world is made by that means 


diſputable, and truth being once brought in + 
_ queſtion, the king may then take advantage - 
to expound the law - for his own profit; 
while' the judges that ſtand out will be 
brought over, either out of fear or modeſty ; 
and they being thus gained, all of them may 
be ſent to the bench to give ſentence boldly, 


as the king would have. it; for fair pretences 
wall never be wanting when ſentence is to 
be given in the prince s favour: it will ei- 
ther be ſaid, that equity lies of his fide, or 
ſome words in the law will be found ſound- 


put 
5 


7 . . 2 ſome forced ſenſe will be 
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put. on them; ; aud when all other things fail, 
the king's undoubted prerogative will be 
pretended, as that which is above all law; 
and to which a religious judge ought to have 
2 ſpecial regard. Thus all conſent to that | 
maxim of CR Assvs, that a prince cannot have 
treaſure enough, ſince he muſt maintain his 
armies out of it; that a king, even though 
he would, can do nothing unjuſtly; that all 
property is in him, not excepting the very 
perſons of his ſubjeQs; and that no man has 
any other property, but that which the king 
out of his goodneſs thinks fit to leave him: 
| they think it is the prince” s intereſt, that there 
be as little of this left as may be, as if it were 


his advantage that His people ſhould have 


neither riches nor liberty; firice theſe things 5 
make them leſs eaſy and leſs willing to ſub- 
mit to a cruel and unjuſt government: 
whereas neceſſity and poverty blunts them, 
makes them patient, beats them down, and 
breaks that height of ſpirit, that might other- 

We 5 N to ee bans _ 
* 1 is inpoedlble 2 28 to {have read the hiftory 


of Hexay VII, and not to ſee that this repreſentation. 
E 45 4 
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if after all theſe propoſitions were wade, 1 
ſhould riſe up and aſſert, that ſuch councils 
were both unbecoming a king and miſchic- 
vous to bim; and that not only. his honour, 
but his. ſafety conliſted more in his people's 8 
Wealth, than in his own; if I ſhould ſhew 

that they chooſe a king for their own ſake, 


and not for bis; that by his care and Nl 


vours they may be both eaſy and ſafe afe; and 
that therefore a prince ought to Ang more 
care of his people's happineſs, than of his 
own; as a ſhepherd is to take more care of 
his flock than of himſelf. It is alſo certain, 


tas they ae much. miſaken, who ink 


| of he 2 of r ee is ed at = infamous v1 
meaſures of getting money from the ſubje& which were . 
purſued in that reign. At the fame time that the author 
' . ſhewed his abhorrence of thoſe unjuſt and arbitrary im- 
_ Poſitions, he gave an evident proof « of his own capacity - 
to affiſt in the cabinets of gprinces, by the councils 
which he propoſes of another ſort immediately after. 
When the reader is told that HENRY left near two 
millions ſterling in his vaufts at Richmond when he 
died, there will be no occaſion to add the injuſtice he 
did the nation, nor the miſeries he brought upon them 
by this injuſtice, i in draining them of their wealth, and 
then locking i it up from circulating i in commerce in his 


| own coffers, | 1 
| | the 


| 
| 
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the poverty of a nation is à means of the 


public ſafety: Who quarrel more: than 
beggars? Who does more earneſtly long for 
a change, than he that is uneaſy in his pre- 
ſent circumſtances? And who run to create 


confuſions with ſo deſperate a boldneſs, as 


boſe Who having nothing to loſe, hope to 


gain by them? If a king ſhould fall under 
ſuch contempt᷑ or envy, that. 15 could not 


keep his ſubjects in their duty, but by op- 


preſſion and ill uſage, and by rendering 


them poor and miſerable, it were certainly 


better for him to quit his kingdom, than 
retain it by ſuch methods, as makes him, 
while he keeps the name of authority, loſe 
he majeſty due to it. Nor is it ſo becoming 


N ca = 
* 


the dignity of a king to reign over beggars; 


as over rich and happy ſubjects. And there- 
fore F. ABRICIUS, a man of a noble and ex- 
alted temper, ſaid, he would rather 


tich men, than be rich himſelf; ſince for 


one man to abound. in wealth and pleaſure, 


when all about him are mourning and groan- 
ing, is to be a jailor and not à king. He 


is an unſkilful phyſician, that cannot cure 
. diſeaſe ens, caſting his patient into 


5 another: 


govern 
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| another :- ſo he that can find no other way 
for correcting the errors of his people, but 
by taking from them the conveniencies of 
life, ſhews that he knows not what it is to 
govern a free nation. He himſelf ought 
rather to ſhake off his ſloth, or to lay down 
bis pride; for the contempt or hatred that 
his people have for him, takes its riſe from 
the vices in himſelf. Let him live upon 
what belongs to him, without wronging 
| others, and accommodate his expence to his 
revenue. Let him puniſh crimes, and by 
his wiſe conduct let him endeavour to pre- 
vent them, rather than be ſevere when he 
has ſuffered them to be too common. Let 
him not raſhly revive laws that are abrogated 
by diſuſe, eſpecially if they have been long 
orgotten, and never wanted. And let him 
never take any penalty for the breach of 
them, to which a judge would not give way 
in a private man, but drr look on him 
zs a crafty and unjuſt perſon for pretending 
to it. To theſe things I would add that law 
among the Macarians, a people that lie not 
far from Utopia, by which their king, on 
che 8525 * begins to — is tied by an oath 
confirmed 


\ 
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confirmed by ſolemn ſicrifices, never to have 


at once above a thouſand pounds of gold in 
his treaſures, or ſo much ſilver as is, equal to 


that in value. This law, they tells us, was 


made by an excellent king, who had more 


regard to the riches of his country, than to 


his own wealth; and therefore provided 


againſt the heaping up of ſo much treaſure, 
as might impoveriſh the people. He thought 


that moderate ſum might be ſufficient for 


any accident; if either the king had occaſion + 
for it againſt rebels, or the kingdom againſt 
the invaſion of an enemy: but that it was 
not enough to encourage a prince to invade 
other mens rights; a circumſtance that. was 
the chief cauſe of his making that law. He 
alſo thought, that it was a good proviſion 
for that free circulation of money, ſo neceſ- 


 fary for the courſe of commerce and, ex= 


change: and when a king muſt diſtribute 
all thoſe extraordinary acceſſions that * | 
creaſe treaſure beyond the due Pitch, 

makes him leſs diſpoſed to oppreſs his bub 
jects. Such a king as this, will be the ter- 
Tor of ill men, and will be 558 55 all 


the od. „ 
on r 94 
- * 5 
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If, I ſay, I ſhould talk of theſe or ſuch 
like things, to men that had taken their 
biaſs another way, how deaf would they be 
to all I could ſay? No doubt, very deaf, 
_anfwered I, and no wonder; for one is never 
to offer at propoſitions or advice that we are 
. certain will not be entertained. Diſcourſes 
ſo much out of the road could not avail any 
ting, nor have any effect on men, whoſe 
minds were prepofſeſſed with different ſen- 
timents. This philoſophical way of ſpecu- 
lation, is not unpleaſant among friends in a 
free converſation; but there is no room for 
it in the courts of princes, where great offaits 
are carried on by authority, That is what 
I was faying, replied he, that there is no 
room for philoſophy in the courts of princes. | 
Ves, there is, faid I, but not for mis ſpecu- 
lative philoſophy, that makes every thing 
to be alike fitting at all times. But there is 
another philoſophy that is more pliable,” that 
knows its proper ſcene," accommodates itfelf 
to it, and teaches a man with propriety and 
flecenicy to act that part which has fallen to 
his Mare. If when one of Pr Aurvs's co- 
medics is "open the 18 and a compa y of 
| ſervants 


| 


Or Ur WI! 8 


ſervants are acting their parts, you ſhould 
come out in the gatb of a philoſopher, 
and repeat out of Octavia, a diſcourſe f 
SENECA's to NetRo, would it not be better 


for you to ſay nothing, than by mixing 


things of ſuch different natures, to make an 
impertinent tragi- comedy? For you ſpoil 
and corrupt the play that is in hand, when 
you mix with it things of an oppoſite nature, 
wer though they are much better: there- 
fore go through with the play that is acting 
the beſt you can; and do not confound it, 
becauſe another- that is pleaſariter comes 
into Your thoughts. | It is even ſo in a com- 
 monwealth, and in the councils of princes: 
If ill opinions cannot be quite rooted out, 
and you cannot cure ſome received vice ar- 
cording to your wiſhes, you mult not there 
fore abandon the commonwealth; for the 
| lame reaſons as you ſhould not forſake the | 


| Wand the winds "You ale not bblig oa 1 
aſſault people with diſcourſes that are out 
of their road, when y you ſee that their re- 

ceived notions mult prevent your making an 
inipreſon upon them. You ought rather 
| Ro 4. WES 


4 
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to caſt about, and to manage things with 


all the dexterity in your power; ſo that if 


vou are not able to make them go well, 
they may be as little ill as poſſible: for 
except all men were good, every thing can- 
not be right; and that is a bleſſing that I do 
not at preſent hope to ſee. According to 
your arguments, anſwered he, all that I 


could be able to do would be to preſerve 
myſelf from being mad, while I endea- 
voured to cure the madneſs of others: for 5 
if I ſpeak truth, T muſt repeat what I have 
ſaid to you; and as for lying, whether a 

philoſopher. can do it or not, I cannot tell: 

I am ſure I cannot do it. But though theſe 
diſcourſes may be uncaſy and ungrateful to 
them, I do not ſee why they ſhould ſeem 
fooliſh or extravagant. Indeed if I ſhould 

either propoſe ſuch things as PLaTo has 
contrived 1 in his commonwealth, or as. the 
Utopians practiſe in theils, though they 
might ſeem better, as certainly they are, yet 
they are ſo different from our eſtabliſhment, 


wWuich is founded on property, there being 


no ſuch thing among them, that I, could 
not * that 1 it would have * 2 effect; but 
uch 
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ſuch diſcourſes as mine, which only call paſt , 
evils to mind, and give warning of what may 
follow, have nothing in them that is ſo ab- 
ſurd, that they may not be uſed at any time; 
for they can only be unpleaſant to thoſe who 
are reſolved to run headlong the contrary 
way: and if we muſt let alone every thing 
as abſurd or extravagant, which, by reaſon 
of the wicked lives of many, may ſeem un- 
| couth, we muſt, even among Chriſtians, 
give over preſſing the greateſt part of thoſe 
things that Chriſt hath taught us; though 


he has commanded us not to conceal them, 
but to proclaim on the houſe-tops that 


which he taught in ſecret. The greateſt 
parts of his precepts are more oppoſite to the 
lives of the men of this age, than any part 


of my diſcourſe has been: but the preachers 5 


ſeem to have learned that craft to which you 


d adviſe me; for they obſerving that the world 


vo other effect of this compliance, except 


Would not willingly ſuit their lives to the 

rules that Chriſt has given, have fitted his 
doctrine, as if it had been a leaden rule, to 
their lives; that ſo ſome way or other. they 
might agree with one another. But I ſee 


* 
it * 
F * 
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it be that men become more ſecure in their 
wickedneſs by it: and this is all the ſucceſs 
that I can have in a court; for I muſt always 
differ from the reſt, and then I ſhall ſignify 
nothing; or if I agree with them I ſhall then 

only help forward their madneſs. I do not 

_ comprehend what you mean by your. caſt- 
ing about, or by the bending and handling 


. things ſo dekterouſly, that if they go not 


well, they may go as little ill as may be; 
for in courts they will not bear with a man's 
holding his peace, or conniving at what 
others do. A man muſt openly approve 
of the worſt councils, and conſent to the 
blackeſt deſigns; ſo that he would paſs for 
a ſpy, or poſſibly for a traytor, that did but 
_ Toldly acquieſce in ſuch wicked practices: 
and therefore when a man is engaged in 


loch a ſociety, he will be ſo far from being 


able to mend matters by his caſting about, 

as you call it, that he will find no occaſions 

of doing any good, The ill eompany will 
ſooner corrupt him, than be the better for 
: kim®: 0 or if notwithſtanding | all their i 

ks company, 

7 * If this i is not ſufficient t to deter a good man from 

mixing much with the courts of Ps we may add 


the 
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Lompany, he till remains ſteady : and inno- 

cent, yet their follies and knavery will be 
imputed to him; and by mixing councils 
with them, he muſt bear his ſhare of all 
the Mag that delongs e to others. © 


Tex t was no ill fimike, by which Pl. Aro ſet 
Beth the unreaſonablenels of a philoſopher's 
meddling with government, If a man, fays 
he, was to ſee a great company run out 
every day into the rain, and take delight in 
being wet; if he knew that it would be to 
no purpoſe for him to go and perſuade them 
to return to their houſes, in order to avoid 
the ſtorm, and that all that could be expec- 


ted by his going to ſpeak to them, would 


be that he himſelf ſhould be as wet as they, 
it would be beſt for him to keep within 
doors; and fince he had not influence enough 


2 me of che late lord 8 ie 
: of more probity than this nation has ever ſeen perhaps, . 


or ever will ſee—who after muſing ſome time in com- 7 


pany, ſtarted up, and ſaid as to himſelf, It is im- 


1 poffible:” and being aſked what it was that was im- 


poſſible, he replied, It a impoſſible for a oe | 


& bo be an honeſt man.” . „ 
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to correct other peoples folly a to. take care 
to \proſerve himſelf. 


1 


I muſt freely own, that as long as there is 
any property, and while money is the ſtan- 


dard of all other things, I cannot think that 


a nation can be governed either juſtly or 


happily: not juſtly, becauſe the beſt things 
will fall to the ſhare of the worſt men; nor 
. happily, becauſe all things will be divided | 


among a few, (and even theſe are not in all 


reſpects happy) the reſt being left to be ab- 


ſolutely miſerable. | Therefore when I re- 


| flect on the wiſe and good conſtitution of the 
Vtopians, among whom all things are ſo 
well governed, and with ſo few Jaws; | 
where virtue hath its due reward, and yet 


| there is ſuch an equality, that every man 


lives in plenty: : when I compare with them 


ſo many other nations that are till making 
new laws, and yet .can never bring their 


- conſtitution to a right regulation, notwith- 


ſtanding every one has his property; where 
| all the laws that they can invent have not 
. the power either to obtain or preſerve it, 


of: UV TOrFT4A 
or even to enable men certainly to diſtin- 
guiſh what is their own from what is | 
another's ; of which the many law-ſuits that 
every day break out, and are eternally de- 
pending, give too plain a demonſtration: 
when, I fay, I ballance all theſe things in 
my thoughts, I grow more favourable to 
PLATo, and do not wonder that he reſolved. 
not to make any laws for ſuch as would not 
ſubmit to a community of all things: for ſo 
wiſe a man, could not but foreſee that the 
ſetting all upon a level, was the only way to 
make a nation happy; which cannot be 
obtained ſo long as there is property: becauſe 
when every man draws to himſelf all that he 
can compaſs, by one title or another, it muſt. 
needs follow, that how plentiful ſoever a 
nation may be, yet a few dividing the wealth 
of it among themſelves, the reſt muſt fall 
into indigence. So that there will be two 
forts of people among them, who deſerve 
that their fortunes ſhould be interchanged : 
the former uſeleſs but wicked and ravenous; 
and the latter, who by their conſtant induſtry | 
| ſerve the publick more than themſelves, 
. fincere and modeſt men. From Wen 1 
| am 
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am perſuaded, that till property is taken. away, 
there can be no equitable or juſt diſtribution 
of things, nor can the world be happily 
8 for as long as that is maintained, 
the greateſt and the far beſt part of mankind 
be. be {till oppreſſed with a load of cares and, 
anxieties. I confeſs that without. taking it 
quite away, thoſe preflures that lie on a 
great part of mankind, may be made lighter ; 
but they can never be quite removed. For 
if laws were made to determine at how great 
an extent in ſoil, and at how much money 
' every man muſt ſtop, to limit the prince 
that he might not grow too great, and to 
reſtrain the people that they might not 
become too inſolent, and that none might. 
fattiouſly aſpire to public employments, 
which ought neither to be ſold, Nor made 
burthenſome by a great expence ; ;—ſince 
otherwiſe thoſe that ſerve in them, would 
be tempted to reimburſe themſelves by | 
cheats and violence, and it would become 
5 neceſſary to find out rich men for undergoing 
thoſe employments which ought rather to 
be truſted to the wiſe Theſe laws, I ſay, 
might have ſuch eee as good diet and 


Care 


» 
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care might have on a ſick man, at reco- 
ö very is deſperate: they might allay and 

mitigate the diſeaſe, but it could neyer be 
quite healed, nor the body politic be 
brought again to a good habit, as long as 
property remains: and it will fall out, as in 
a a complication of diſeaſes, that byapplying 
a. remedy to one ſore, you will provoke 
another, and that which removes the one 
ill ſymptom. produces others, while the 
ſtrengthening one part of the body weakens | 
the reſt, On the contrary, anſwered I, it 
ſeems 1 to me, that men cannot live conve- 
niently where all things are common: how 
can there be any plenty, where every man 
will excuſe himſelf from labour? for as the 
| hope of gain. doth not excite him, ſo the 


confidence that he has in other men's 
induſtry, may make bim flothful. If 


5 people come to be pinched with wanr, and 


yet cannot diſpoſe of any thing as their own; 
What can follow upon this, but perpetual 
ſedition and bloodſhed, eſpecially when: the 
: reyerence and authority due to magiſtrates 
falls to the ground? for I cannot imagine 


how that can. be kept up among thoſe that 
| e 
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are in all things equal to one another. 1 do 
not wonder, faid he, that it appears ſo to 
you, ſince you have no notion, or at leaſt 
no right one, of ſuch a conſtitution: but if 
you had been in Utopia with me, and had 
ſeen their laws and rules, as I did, for the 
ſpace of five years, in which I lived among 
them ;—and during which time I was ſo 
delighted with them, that indeed I ſhould 
never have left them, if it had not been to 
make the diſcovery of that new world to the 
Europeans; you would then confeſs that 
you had never ſeen a people ſo well conſti- 
tuted as they. You will not eaſily perſuade 
me, ſaid PETER, that any nation in that new 
8 is better governed than thoſe among 
For as our underſtandings are not 
kane, 2 than theirs, ſo our government, if 1 
miſtake not, being more antient, a long 
practice has helped us to find out many con- 
veniences of life; and ſome happy chances 
have diſcovered her things to us, which 
no man's underſtanding could ever have 
invented. As for the antiquity, either of . 
their government, or of ours, ſaid he, you a 


cannot m_ a true Judgment of i it unleſs you 
had 


* 
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1 their hiſtorles z for if they are to 


0 


; be 
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: -theſs parts were ſo much 


| ingenious men, theſe might have happened 
en n nn 1 do not deny 


but they exceed us much in induſtry 0d 


application, They knew little con 
us, before our arrival among them; and 
1 eee name of the 


| Heb tor — weadiihe'@#] 


weck that was made on their coaſt =o 
years ago; and that ſome Romans and 
E zyptians 1 that were in the ſhip, getting 


„ che reſt of their days 
amongft them; their ingenuity was ſuch, 


that from this ſingle opportunity, they 


drew the advantage of learning from thoſe 


 utilobked for gueſts, and acquired all the 
 uſefal arts chat were then among the 
Hi ich were known' LY theſe 


= — 


. 


they had towns among them, ; 
OP 38 inha- 
bited: and as for thoſe diſcoveries, that have 
been either hit on by chance, or made by | 


| 
| 
| 
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they gave them, t | 
out even ſome a thoſe arts which the 
others could not fully explain; ſo happily did 


they improve that accident, of having ſome 
of our people caſt upon their ſhore} But 


if ſuch an accident has at any time brought 


been ſo far from improving it, that we 
do not ſo much as remember it; as in 
after times perhaps it will be forgot by 


our people that I was ever there. For 
bi though they from one ſuch accident, made 


| themſelves maſters of all the good: in- 


WE it would. | be long; . v eld 


e or, pat in 3 any. of the a 


YR. 


is the true — of their being. 


| 3 and liying happier. than. we, 
though we come not ſhort of them in 
Point of r or outward ad- 
vantages. Upon this I ſaid to him, I ear- 


neſtly beg you would deſeribe chat [iſland 
very particularly to us. 5 
oi 0 out in order all things rela ati Mo 


4 


ey themſelves found 3 


any from thence into Europe, we have 


their ſoil, their rivers, their towns, ' their | 
ec ple, ieir manners, conſtitution, "laws; ; 


and, in a word, all that you imagine we 
deſire to know: and you may well ima- 
gine that we defire / to know every thing 
concerning chem, of which we are hi- 
therto, ignorant. 1 will do it very will- - 
ingly, . ſaid he, for 1 have digeſted the 
5 whole: matter carefully 3 but it will take 
up ſome time. Let us go then, ſaid I, 
firſt and dine, and then we ſhall have 
leiſure enough. He conſented. We went 
in and dined, and after dinner came back, | 
and fat down in the ſame place. F or- 
dered my ſervants to take care that none 
might come and interrupt „ 
;  Parer and, I defired Namaz to be as 2 
| | good as his word; when he ſaw. that we E 0 = 
_ were very intent upon it, he pauſed «lite 2 
i 0 recollect ume, and n in this " 
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| BH E and of bre mw" m the oy 
1 ale two hundred miles broad, and 
| holds almoſt at the fame breadth. over 2 

re at t part of © it; but it grows. narrower 
_ towards beth ende. Its figute is not un- 
e a cteſeent. Bebween its horns, che fen 
comes in 'theven' miles broad, and ſpreads 
ztielf imo a great bay, which is envircheü 
wich land to the dompaſsrof about ſive hun- 
2 miles, and is well ſecured from winds. 
In this bay there is no 


5 as it were, 


is, 

barbour, ' which "gives all! 

| Hand great Convenience for 
merce; but the entry Hits! the bay, 0 
| Yoni by rocks on the one Hind, and fh. 
408 on ehe other, is vbry dangerous. in 
e middle: f it there is ohe fngle rock 
which appears above water, and may the 
fore calily be avoided, and on the top of it 

there is a tower in which a garriſon is 3 
. the other rockets ure water, and. ors 
1004 © * very 
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very dangerous, The channel is known 

| paly ta the natives, ſo that if any ranges - 
> ſhould enter into the bay, without one af 
| their pilots, he would rug great danger of 
ſhipwreck. For even they themſelves could 
nat paſs it aſe, if ſome marks. that are on 
che coaſt did not direct their way! and if 
cheſe ſhould be but a little ſhifted, any fleet 
that might come againſt them, how great 
ever it were, would be certainly loſt. On 
the other fide of the iſland, there are like - 
wife many harbours ; and the coaſt is ſa 
_ fortified, both by nature and. art, that a 
| ſmall number of men can hinder the deſcent 
of a great army. But they report (and 
there remains good marks of it ta make it 

| credible) that this was no ifland at farſt, hut 
2 part of the continent. UTapvus that con» 
Abrara was its firſt name) brought the rude 
and uncivilized inhabitants into ſuch a good 
government, and to that meaſure of polite- 
neſs, that they now far excell all the reſt af 
mankind: having ſoon ſubdued them, he 
— — 9 fram the conti- 
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nent, and to bring the ſea quite round them. 
To accompliſh this, he ordered a deep 
channel to be dug fifteen miles long; and 
that the natives might not think he treated 
them like ſlaves, he not only forced the in- 
habitants, but alſo his own ſoldiers, to la- 
bour in carrying it on. As he ſet a vaſt 
number of men to work, beyond all mens 
expectations he brought it to a ſpeedy con- 
cluſion: and his neighbours, who at firſt 
laughed at the folly of the undertaking, no 
| ſooner faw it brought to perfection, than 

: _ were Ae with ene and ter- 


There are pita i 4 Fr the iland, 
all latge and well-built; the manners, cuſ- 
toms, and laws of which are the ſame; 
and they are all contrived as near in the 
fame manner as the grouhd on which they 
ſtand will allow. The neareſt lie at leaſt 
——— miles diſtance from one an- 
other, and che moſt remote are not ſo far 
- ſtant, but chat a man can go on foot in 
one +" from * to poo — lies next it. 
. „„ os Every 
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AH city ſend three of their wileſt ſena- 
tors once a year. to Amaurot, . to. conſult 
about their common concerns; for that is 
the chief town of the iſland, and being 


fituated near the center of it, it is the moſt 


convenient place for their aſſemblies. The 
| Juriſdition of every city extends at leaſt 
twenty miles; and where the towns lie 
wider, they have much more ground. - No 
town deſires to enlarge its bounds; for the 
people conſider themſelves rather as tenants | 
than landlords. They have built over all 
the country, farm-houſes for huſbandmen, 
Which are well contrived, and are furniſhed 
with all things neceſſary for country labour. 
Iahabitants are ſent by turns from the cities 


7 


to dwell in them; no country family has 
fewer than forty men and women in it, be- 

_ fides two ſlaves. There is a maſter and a 
miſtreſs ſet over every family; and over | 

- families there is a magiſtrate. © Every 
year twenty of this family come back to the 
town, after they have ſtayed two years in 
the country, and in their room there are 
het _— ſent from the town > that they 

WEE 5 G4 1 | may 
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may learn country work, from thoſs that 
have been already one year in the country ; 
as they muſt teach thoſe — to them 
next from the town. By this means ſuch 
2 dwell in thoſe country farms, are never 

ignorant of agriculture, and ſo commit no 
etrors, which might otherwiſe be fatal, 
and bring them under a We af * 
But though there is ever 
ing of the huſbandmen, to prevent any man 

being forred againſt his will to follow that 
hard courſe of life too long; yet many 
among them take ſuch 8 that 
ey  defire Ove. to  continge- las 3 
1 enttle, how weed; ep cond to 
© the towns, Ather by land er Wang in ie 
moſt convenient. They breed an infinite 
multitude of chickens 1 in a very curious: mane 
ner: for the hens do not ſit and hatch them, 
but vaſt numbers of eggs are laid in a gentle 
and equal heat, in order to be hatched; and 
Re and 

able to ſtir about, but they ſeem to conſider 


ſe that feed — mothers, and 
fals 


* 6 5 vr Gr 1 * = 
bbb them as other chickens do the hen J 
horſes ; but thoſe N. dae are fult * 

mettle, and ate kept only for exercifing 
| their youth in the art of fitting and riding 

them; for they do not put them to boy 
work, either of plow-ing or carriage, in 
which they employ oxen: becauſe though 
their horſes are ſtronger, yet they find oxen 
can hold out longer; and as they are not | 
| ſubſect to ſo many diſcaſes, ſo they are kept 
upon a leſs charge, and with leſs troublez 
and even when they are ſo worn out, that 
they are no more fit for labour, they are 
| meat at laſt, They ſow no corn, but 
that which is to be. their bread; for they 
| drink either wine, cyder or perry, and often 
Water, now and then boiled with honey or 
liguorice, with which they abound: and 
though they know cxaRtly how much corn 
Will ferve every town, and all that tract of 
country which , xclangs to it, yet they ſow: 
much more, and breed more cattle than are 


neceſſary for their conſumption; giving that 
1 3 of which FO make 10 uſe to their 
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in the country which it does not . 
— fetch, that from the town, without | 
carrying any thing in exchange for it; and 
the magiſtrates c of the town take care to, ſe 5 
it given them; 5 for they meet generally i in 

the town once a month, upon a feſtival day. | 
| When the time of harveſt comes,. the ma- 
giſtrates in the country ſend to thoſe i in the 
towns, letting them know how many hand: 
they ſhall need for reaping, the harveſt; and 
the number they call for being ſent to them, 5 


0 they commonly on] it all i in one day. * 
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e that "knows one of their” 1 = 
knows then all, they are ſo like one an- 
other, except where the fituation makes 


- tome difference. 1 hall therefore deſeribe 


* 
2 - 


one of them; and none is ſo proper "as 
Amaurot: For as none is mote eminent, 
all the reſt yielding in precedence to "this, 

becauſe it is the ſeat of their ſupreme con- 
cil; ſo there is none of them better knomn 
to me, 38800 n rt 85 Heng I 
in it. r | (153970 
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1 oft; in the ocean. 
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wah lies upon t the 5 of 2 hill, or ir. 


- 'Fifing ground. Its figure is almoſt — | 
for from the one fide of it, "which ſhoots | 


up almoſt to the top of the hill, it runs 


down in a deſcent for two miles to the river 


Anider; but it is a little broader the other 

Way that runs along by the bank of that 

. 

above Amaurot, in a ſmall ſpring at firſt, 
but other brooks fall into it; 9 


are more confiderable than the reſt. Ast 
runs yy Amaurot, it is grown half a mile 


2 larger and larger. 


ull after ſixty miles courſe below it, it is 
Between the town and 


the ſea, and for ſome miles above the town, 


it ebbe and -flows every fix hours with a 


ene current. The tide comes up for. | 


miles o full, that there is no- 


® 5 thing! but ſalt- water in the river, the freth | 
_ "Water being driven back with its force; ant 
above that, for ſome miles, the water is 


brackiſh, but a little higher, as it runs by 
the town, it is quite freſh; and when the 


5 Eo ebbs, it continues freſn all along to the 


"There is is a bridge caſt over the river, 


1e Anider riſes about . miles 


not 
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noob of timber, but. ef fair ſtone, confiſting | 
of many ſtately arches; it lies at that part 
of the town which is fartheſt r 


„ 


fo chat ſhips without any hindrance lie all 
along the. fide of the town. There is like» 


wiſe another river that runs by it, which _ | 


, though it is not great, yet it runs pleaſantly; 


for it riſes out of the ſame ill on which the 


town ſtands, and ſo runs down through it, 
and falls' into the Anider. The inhabitants 
Have fortified the fountain-head of this river, 


which ſprings a little without the nt : 


5 that £6 if they ſhould happen to be be ge 
the enemy might nat be able to — 


in Which there are many towers and forts 


divert the courſe of the water, nor poiſan 
itz from thence it is carried in earthen pipes 
to the lower ftreets: and fac thoſe places of 

| the town to which the water of that (mall 
| river cannot be conveyed, they have gest 
, eciſterns for reeriving the rain-water, which = 

| fupplies the want of the other, The town 
is encompaſſed with a high and thick wall, 


there is alſo a broad and deep dry ditch, ie : 
chick with thorns, caſt round three fides. of 
on town, and ho river Is o inficad of "Oe 


"= 2 4 : : 
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de fourth de. The ſtreen are very cos 
| * vement for all carriage, and are well flickered 


from the winds. | Their buildings are good, 
und are fo uniform, chat a Whole fide of a 
dest locks Hke one houſe. The ſtroets are 
_ tiventy feet broad; there lie gardens behind 
All their houſes, which are large but encloſed 
With buildings, that on all hands. face the 
* reed, Þ6 that every houſe has both a door 
do che ſtreet, and a back door to the garden. 
Their dbors have all two leaves which ut 

| they are eafily opened, ſo they that of their 
on actord; and there being no property 
atttong them, © every man may freely entet 
mts any houſe whatſoever, At overy un 

Peak end they mift their Holes * Lots, 


122 have vines, fruits, herbe, and 
_ Wiſers Wan, und 8136 1b welt order, 
m o Knely kept, that 1 never (ſaw gar 
den guy Where that were boch 40 frunfm 
vhd 10 beautiful as theirs: This framour d 
a their gardlens ſo well, is net oy 
. the pleafure they Bud in de. 
Put 3 an ettuitatioh detwern the in 


2 ban more uſeful and more 2 ſo 


their »gardens.... - 


and run backwards 176 years. Low 
| theſe. it 


| made of any ſort .of timber, an } 
built with mud Walls, and OY with 
ſtraw. But dow, their, houſes, are three 
ſtories high; the e them 77 f 
either with ſtone, pla iſteri | 
and ere * 1 10 
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| with each. che, anck there is indeed no- 
ag to the whole town, that 


Gow: "ER cure of _ mare than of 
hey ſay the whole ſcheme 
70 was deſigned at. firſt by 
he left all that belonged to 


Urorus, 


the ornament and improvement of it, to 


' by: thoſe that ſhould come after 


bime that being 00 much for one man 


perfection. Their records, that 
contain the hiſtory of. their town and 
ſtate, are preſerved with an exact care, 


it appears, that, their houſes | 
at firſt low and mean, 5 te 


— — it is not ap 
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5 ud Aang — with Chich th wages 
their windows: they uſe alſo in their 
windows, a thin linen cloth; that is fo 
_ oiled or gummed, that it both keeps out 
= A n, nen . admiſſion to the 
-— light. | ag A IE ; 75 bs 4 11 
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4 0 families chooſe orb? panel 
magiſtrate, who was. anciently called the 
Syphogrant, | but is now called the Phi- 
larch: and over every ten 'Syphio gran 
with the families ſubject to them, the: 
i another magiſtrate, who” was ancien 
Called the Tranibore, but * late the 
Archphilarch. All the 8 phogrants, yl 

are in number two hundred, chooſe the 
prince out of a liſt of four; who are named 
| 1 the people of the Four! divifions of the 
eity; but they take an vath Pee iy 
placed de an. baden cher they * 
chooſe him whom they think moſt of 
3 the office. They - give” their voices 
ae. ſo that it is not known for 
whom 


rere eee 
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ner if ne y, and conſult with tk 
 - prince, either concerning the affairs of 
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A Tuksx things have been fo provided amon ng 
8 chem, that the Prince and the Tranibors may 
not conſpire together to change the govern- 
ment, and enſlave the People; and therefore 
when-any thing of great importance is ſet on 
foot, it is ſent to the Syphogrants; who after 
they have communicated it to the families 
that belong to their diviſions, and have con- 
ſidered it among themſelves, make report to 


_ ſenate; and upon great occaſions, the 


matter is referred: to the council of the whole 
| iſland. - One rule obſerved in their council, E-3 

is, never to debate a thing on the ſame day in 
which it is firſt propoſed; for that is always 
referred to the next meeting, that ſo men 
may not raſhly, and in the heat of diſcourſe, 
engage themſelves too ſoon; which might 
biaſs them ſo much, that inſtead of conſult- 
ing the good of the publick, they might ra- 

ther ſtudy to ſupport their firſt opinions; and 
by a perverſe and prepoſterous ſort of ſhame, 
hazard their country, rather than endanger 


their own reputation, or venture the being 


: ſuſpected to have wanted foreſight in the ex- 
5 85 that they at firſt * and there- 
7 H fore 
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fore to prevent this, they take care that they 
may Is pag 
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| AcxroouTons is that which i is Wed 
fly underſtood among them, that no per- 
ſon, either man or woman, is ignorant of it: 
they ardlinſtaucedi in it from their childhood, 
partly by what they learn at ſchool, and part - 
ly by practice; they being led out often into 
the fields about the town, where they not on- 
ly ſee others at work, but are likewiſe exer- 
ciſed in it themſelves. Beſides agriculture, 
vrhich is ſo common to them all, every man 
has ſome peculiar trade to which he applies 
himſelf, ſuch as the manufacture of wool or 
flax, maſonry, ſmith's work, or carpenter's: 
work; for there is no other ſort of trade that 
is in great eſteem among them. Through- 
out the iſland they wear the ſime ſort of 
clothes without any diſtinction, except wheat- 
is neceſſary to diſtinguiſh the two ſexes, and 
the married and unmarried. The faſhion: 
never alters; and as it is neither difagreeable 
nor uneafy, ſo it is ſuited to the climate, and 
calculated both for mar ſummers and win- 
| ters. 
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but all among them, women as well as men, 


. learn one or other of the trades formerly 


mentioned. Women for the moſt part deal 


in wool and flax, vrhich ſuit beſt with their 
weakneſs, leaving the ruder trades to the 
men. The ſame trade generally paſſes down 
from father to ſon, inclinations often follow- 
ing deſcent ; but if any man's genius lies 
another way, he is by adoption tranſlated into 
a family that deals in'the trade to which he is 
inclined : and when that is to be done, care 
is taken not only by his ſather, but by 
the magiſtrate, that he may be put to a diſ- 
c reet and good man. If after a perſon. has 
learned one trade, he deſires to acquire an- 
other, that is alſo allowed, and is managed 
in the ſame manner as the former; and 
when he has learn'd both, he follows that 
which he likes beſt, unleſs the public has 
mote occaſion for the other. _ 
Tux chief, and almoſt the only buſineſs of the | 
Syphogrants, i is to take care that no man may 
| hive idle, but that every one may follow his 
trade diligently : yet they do not wear them- 
ſelves out with perpetual toil, from morning 
H - .- 
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to night, as if they were beaſts of burden; 
which as it is indeed a heavy 


flavery, ſo it is 
every where the common courſe of life 
amongſt all mechanics except | the Utopian: - 
biit they dividing the day and night into 
twenty-four hours, appoint ſix of theſe for 
work three of which are before dinner, and 
three after: they then ſup, and at eight o clock, 
counting from noon, go to bed and ſleep 
eight hours. The reſt of their time, beſides 
chat taken up in work, eating, and ſleeping, 
is leſt to every man's diſcretion ; yet they 
are not to abuſe that interval to luxury and : 
idleneſs, but muſt employ it in ſome proper 
exerciſe according to their various inclinati- 
ons, which is for the moſt part reading. It 
18 ordinary to have public lectures every 
morning before day-brealc; at which none 
are obliged to appear, but thoſe who are 
mark d out for literature; yet a great many, 
both men and women of all ranks, go to hear 
lectures of one ſort or other, according to their 
inclinations. But if others, that are not made 
for contemplation, chooſe rather to employ 
themſelves at that time in their trades, as 
many of them do, they are not hindered, but 
"4 3 7 are 
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ate rather commended, as men, 2 * cars 
to ſerve their country. After ſupper, they 
{pend an hour. i in ſome diverſion, in ſummer 
in their gardens, and in winter in the halls 
where they eat; when they entertain each 
other e either with mufick or diſcourſe. They do 
not ſo much as know dice, c or any ſuch fooliſh 
and miſchievous games. They have, how- 
ever, two ſorts of games not unlike our 
cheſs; the one 18 between ſeyeral numbers, 
in which one number, as it were, "conſumes 
another : : the other reſembles A "battle be- 
tween the \ virtues and the vices, in which the 
enmity in the vices among themſelves, and 
their agreement againſt virtue is not unplea- 
fant ly repreſented; together with the ſpecial 
5 oppoſitions between the particular virtues and 

vices; as alſo the methods by which vice 
either openly aſſaults, or ſecretly undermines 
| virtue; and virtue on the other hand reſiſts it. 
But the time , appointed. for Tabour, i is to be 

narrowly exawinsd; otherwiſe: you may ima 
gine; that fince there are only ſix hours a K 
[ pointed for Work, they may "fa 1 under 4 
ſcarcity 'of neceffary bot i ut it is 05 
far from . true, that this fime | is not ſuf 
a yy OED OY bicie nt 
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ficient for ſupplying t them with plenty of all 
things, either neceſſary or convenient, that it 
is rather too much: and this you will eaſily 
apprehend, if you conſider how great a part 
of all other nations is quite idle. Firſt, wo- 
men generally do little, who are the half of 
mankind ; and if ſome few women are dili- 
gent, 4 huſbands are idle: then conſider 
the great company of idle prieſts, and of thoſe 
that are called religious men: add to theſe 3 
all rich men, chiefly thoſe that have eſtates in 
land, who are called noblemen and gentle- 
men, together with their families, made up 
of idle perſons, that are kept more for ſhew 
than uſe: add further, all thoſe ftrong and 
luſty beggars, that go about pretending ſome | 
_ diſeaſe, in excuſe for their begging ; and up- p- 
on the whole account you will find, that the 
number of thoſe. by whoſe labours mankind 

Is ſupplied, is much leſs than you perhaps 
imagine: then conſider how few of thoſe 
that work, are employed i in labours that are 
of real ſervice; for we who meaſure al 
things by x noney, give riſe to many trades 
that are both vain and ſuperfluous, and ſerve 
only to ſupport riot and luxury. If thoſe 


who 
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whowerk, wereemployed only in ſuch things 

| es ſach an bund Am, chat 
the prices would ſo ſink, that tradeſmen 
could not be maintained by their gains. But 
if all thoſe who labour about uſeleſs things, 


were ſet to more profitable employments ; 
and if all they that languiſh out their lives in 


ſumes as much as any two of the men that 
are at work, were forced to labour; you may 
eaſily imagine, that a ſmall proportion of time 
would ſerve for doing all that is either neceſ- 

fary, profitable, or pleaſant to mankind, eſpe- 
cially while pleaſure is kept within' its due 
bounds. This appears very plainly in Uto- 
pia; for there, in à great city, and in all the 
territory that lies round it, you can ſcaroe find 
five hundred, either men or women, ho by 
their age and ſtrength are capable of labour, 
that are not engaged in it: even the 8ypho- 
grants though exeuſed by the law, yet do 
not excuſe themſelves; but work; that by 


their examples they may excite the induſtry 
of the reſt of the People. The like exemp- 


tion is allowed to thoſe, who being recom- 
„een Ha: mended is 


floth and idleneſs, every one of whom con- 
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mended to the people by the prieſts, are by 
the: ſecret ſuffrages of the Syphogrants, pri- 
vileged from labour, that they may apply 
themſelves wholly to ſtudy; but if any of 
_ theſe fall ſhort of thoſe hopes that they ſrem- 
ed at firſt-to give, they are obliged to return 
to work: and ſometimes a mechanic, that 
ſo employs his leiſure hours, as to make a 
conſiderable advancement in learning, is eaſed 
from being a tradeſman, and ranked among 
their learned men. Out of theſe they chooſe 
their Ambaſſadors, their Prieſts, their Trani- 
bars, and the Prince himſelf; anciently call- 
ed their Barzenes, e, 5 of 1 © thei | 


Ademus. e r An . 
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9 that are neither ſuffered to be idle, 
nor to be employed in any fruitleſs labour; 
you may eaſily make the eſtimate, how much 
may be. done in thoſe few hours in which 
they are obliged to labour. But beſides all 
that has been already aid, it is 0 be con 
ſidered, that the needſul arts among them, 
are-managed with leſs labour than any where | 
Dy * or the repairing of houſes 


_— | 


of ” 
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among us, emplay many hands; becauſe 
often a thriſtleſs heir ſuffers a: huuſe that his 
father bui ö | 


ſuceeſſor muſt; at a great coſt, repair that 
which he might have kept up Vith a ſmalb 


charge. It frequently happens too, that the 


jouſe which one perſon bnilt at a vaſt 


ruin; herb —— at no \ loſs 2 hon 


among the Utopians, all things are ſo regu- 
lated, that men very ſeldom build upon a 
ne piece of ground; and are not only very 


quick in repairing their houſes, but ſhew. 


their forefight in preventing their decay 3 ſo 
that their buildings are preſerved very long, 


with but little labour: and thus the builders 


to whom. that care belongs, are often with- 
out imployment, except the hewing of tim- 
ber, and the ſquaring of ſtones, that the ma- 


terials may be in readineſs for raiſing a build- 

ing very ſutdenly,when there is any occaſion” 
for it! As to their eloaths, obſerve how little 
work is ſpent in them. While they are at 


obo 1 are <oathed an — 
ns, 


fall into decay, ſo that his 


rden 
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| ſkins, caſt careleſly about them, which will 


laſt W and when they appear in 
publick; they put on an uppet garment; which 
5 hides-the-other:: and theſe are all of one 
colour, which; is the natural colour of the 
wool..: As:they: need leſi woollen cloth than 
i uſed any where elſe, ſo that which they 
make uſe of is much leſs coſtly, They uſe 
inen cloth more, but that is prepared with 
leſs labour; and they value cloth only by the 
whiteneſs of the linen, or the cleaneſs of the 
_ wool, without much regard to the ſineneſs of 
the thread. While in other places, four or 
five upper garments of woollen cloth, of dif- 
ferent colours, and as many veſts of ſilk, will 
ſcarce ſerve one man; and while thoſe that 
are nicer think ten too few; every man there is 
content with one, which very often ſerves him 
two years. Nor is there any thing that can 
tempt a man todeſire more] for if he had them 
he would neither be the warmer, nor would 
he make one jot the better appearance for it. 
Thus, ſince they are all imployed in ſome 
_ uſeful labour; and ſince they content them- 
- ſelves with fewer things, it falls out that there 
* a ann abundance of all . among 
(REM them: 


6470 mend 3 the highway, "Bath n r 
publick undert 1 352 
ours of working ae Teflned.” The mag) 
ſtrates never engage th ; 
labour; ſince the c iefe | 
is to regulate labour by the neceſſſties of the 
publick, and to allow all the eopfensmaeft 
time as is neceſſary the impro 
their minds, in which they think t 
hel of life conſiſts. e 


Bor x is now vine to erben 5 to you ey 

mutual intercourſe of this people ; their com- 
merce, and the rules by which all things are 1 
diffributed among Wein 8 


As a cities are — of families; 85 
their families are made up of thoſe that are 
neatly related to one another. Their wo- 
men, when they grow up, are married out; 
but all the males, both children and grand- 

children, live ſtill in the fame houſe, in great 
obedience to their common parent, unleſs 
age has weakened his underſtanding ; and in 


that 


— LY 


* 
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in his o. — let any Joins; thould 8 
come either too great, or | any accident be 
ed, proviſion is made that none of 


| their cities may contain, above fix: thouſand 


it. No family may. Inſp E chene and 
more than ſixteen perſons in it; but there 
can be no determined number for the chil- 
dren under age: and this rule is eaſily. ob- 
ſerved, by removing ſome of, the children of - 
a more fruitful couple, to ſany other family 
that does not abound ſo much in them. By 
the ſame rule, they ſupply cities that do not 
increaſe ſo faſt, from others that breed faſter: 
and if there i is any increaſe over the whole 
iſland, then they draw out a nun ber of their 
citizens out of the ſeveral towns, and fend 
them over to the neighbouring continent; 
where, if they find that the inhabitants have 
more ſoil than they ca Well cultivate, they 
fix a colony, takin g the inhabitants into their 
ſociety, i they are willing to live with them; 
and where they do that of their. own accord, 
they quickly enter into their method of life, 
and conform to their rule, which. MAYS. 8 


happt- 
1 PP | 
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ineſs to both nations. F4 y 
| their conſtitution, ſuch care is 
ſoil, that it becomes fruitful noch for both, 
though it might be otherwiſe too narrow and 
' barren for any one of them. But if the na- 
tives refuſe to conform themſelves: to their 
laws, they drive them out of thoſe bounds 
which they mark out for themſelves; and uſe 
force if they reſiſt. They account it a very 
juſt cauſe of war, for a nation to hinder 
others from poſſeſſing a part of that ſoil, of 

hich they make no uſe, but which is ſuf- 
| 80 to lie idle and uncultivated; ſince every 
man has by the law of nature a right to ſuch 
a waſte portion of the earth, as is neceſſary 
for his ſubſiſtence. If an accident has ſo 
leſſened the number of the inhabitants of any 
of their towns, that it cannot be made up 
from the other towns of the iſland; without 

iminiſhing them too much, which is ſaid 
to have fallen out but twice fince they were 
firſt a people, when great numbers were car- 
ried off by the plague— the les is then ſup- 
plied by recalling as many as are wanted from 
i 2 colonies; ; Tor * will n theſe, 
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Bur to return to their manner yy" en | 
mode: tho: oldeſt. man of every family, as 
has been already ſaid, is its governor. Wives 
ſerve their huſbands, and children their pa- 
tents, and always che younger ſetyes the 
elder. Every city is dividsd into fout equal 
parts, and in the middle of each there is 4 
market- place. What is brought thither, and 
manufactured by the ſeveral families, is car- 
ried from thence to houſes appointed ſot that 
purpoſe, in which all things of a ſort are laid 
by themſelves; and thicher every father goes 
and takes whatſoever he or his family ſtand 
in need of, without either paying for it, of 
leaving any thing in exchange. There is no 
reaſon for giving a denial to any perſon, ſince 
there is ſueh plenty of every thing among 
them; and there is no danger of a man's 
aſking for more than he needs: they have 
no inducements to do this, ſince they are ſure 
that they ſhall always be ſupplied. It is the 
fear of want that makes any of the whole 
race of animals, either greedy or rayenous 
but 
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but beſides fear, there is in man a pride that 


makes him fancy it a particular glory to eu- 


cel others in pomp and exceſs. But by the 
laws of the Utopians, there is no room for 
this. Near theſe markets there are others 
for all forts of proviſions, where there are 


not only herbs, fruits, and bread;- but alſo 


fiſh, fowl, and cattle. + There are alſo with 


| out thel towns places appointed near ms 


running water, for killing their beaſts, and 


_ for waſhing away their filth, which is done 
by their ſlaves: for they ſuffer none of their 
citizens to kill their cattle, becauſe they 
think, that pity: and good nature, which are 


among the beſt of thoſe affections that ar# 


born with us, are much impaired by the 


butchering of animals: nor do they ſuffer 
any thing * is foul or unclean to be brought 
within their towns, leſt the air ſhould be in- 
fected by ill ſmells which might prejudice 
their health. In every ſtreet there are great 
halls that lie at an equal diſtance from each 
other, diſtinguiſhed by particular names. 
The Syphogrants dwell in thoſe that are ſet 


over thirty families, fifteen lying on one fide 
_ it, and as _ on the other. In theſe. 


halls | 


 theeaſe ar | 
that are put in them, ate looked after with | 
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Halls they all meet and haye their repaſts. 


The ſtewards of every one of them come to 
che marlæet- place at an appointed hour; and 
according to the number of thoſe that belong 
to the hall, they carry home proviſions. But 
they take more care of their ſick, than of any 
others, who, are lodg d and p provided for in 
publick hoſpitals. They hay 5 four hoſpitals 
belonging to-every tow that are built with- 


out their Walls, and yon ſo large, that they may 


1 tele towns : by this means, if they 
4 U * ſick petſons, they 


| could lodge them conveniently, and at ſuch 


that ſuch of them as are 

n that there n ee e — con- 
9 The hoſpitals are furniſhed and 
ſtored with all things that are convenient for 
I recovery of the ſick; and thoſe 


tender and watchful care, and are ſo 


| conſtantly attended by their ſkilful. phyſici- 


ans, that as none is ſent to them againſt their 


Will, ſo there is ſcarce one in a whole town, 


that if he ſhould fall ill, would not chooſe 
her to > 89 thither, than lie fick at home. 
| AFTER 


it is both ridiculous and fooliſh for any to 
give themſelves the trouble to make ready an 
ill dinner at home, when there is a much 
more Plentiful one made ready for him ſo 
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taken for the ſick whatſoever the Phyſician 
5 preſor ibes, then the beſt things that are left 


in the market are diſtributed equally among 


the halls, in proportion to their numbers; on- 


ly, in the firſt place, they ſerve the Prince, the 
Chief Prieſt, the Tranibors, the Ambaſſadors, 


and Strangers, if there are any; which indeed 

falls out but ſeldom, and for whom there are 
houſes well furniſhed, particularly appointed 
for their reception when they come among 


them. At the hours of dinner and ſupper, 


the whole Syphogranty being called together 

by ſound of trumpet, they meet and eat to- 

gether, except only ſuch as are in the hoſpi- 
tals, or lie ſick at home. Vet after the halls 

are ſerved, no man is hindred to carry pro- 
viſions home from the market- place; becauſe 


they know that none does that but for ſome 


: me reaſon: for though any that will may 


eat at home, yet none does it willingly, ſince 


Ng near 
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near hand. All the uneaſy and ſordid ſer- 
vices about theſe halls, are performed by their 
flaves; but the dreſſing and cooking their 
meat, and the ordering their tables, belong 
only to the women ; all thoſe of every family 
taking it by turns. They ſit at three or more 
tables, according to their number; the men 
fit towards the wall, and the women ſit on 
the other ſide, that if any of them fhould be 
taken ſuddenly ill, which is no uncommon 
caſe amongſt women with child, ſhe may, 
without diſturbing the reſt, riſe and go to the 
nurſes room, who are there with the ſuck- 
ing children; where. there is always clean 
water at hand, and cradles in which 
may lay the young children, if there is occa- 
fion for it, and a fire that they may ſhiſt and 
dreſs them before it. Every child is nurſed 
dy its own mother, if death or ſickneſs does 
not intervene; and in that caſe the Sypho- 
grants wives find out a nurſe quickly, which 
is no hard matter; for any one that can do it, 
offers her ſelf chearfully: And as they are 


. much inclined to that piece of merey, ſo the 
child whom they nurſe, conſiders the nurſe 


as its MT; All the children under five . 
| years 
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years old, fit among the nurſes: the reſt of 
the younger ſort of both ſexes, till they are 
fit for marriage, either ſerve thoſe that fit at 
table, or, if they are not ſtrong enough for 
that, Rand by them in great ſilence, and eat 
what is given them: nor have they any other 
formality of dining. In the middle of the 
firſt table, which and acroſs the upper end 
of the hall, ſit the Syphogrant and his wife; 
for that is the chief and moſt conſpicuous 
place; and next to him ſit two of the moſt an- 
cient, there being always four to ameſs. If 
there is a temple within that Syphogranty; 

the prieſt and his wife * fit with the Sypho- 
grant above all the reſt. Next them there is 
a mixture of old and young, who are ſo 


18 18 plain from the author's giving the prieſt a wife in | 
this place, that, contrary to the ſuperſtition of his own religi· 
on, he Was a friend to the marriage of Eccleſiaſticks. If he 
did not penetrate into the ſecret reaſon of the ſee of Rome 

for decreeing their celibacy as perhaps he did not yet the 
_ Viſible deſigns of that court, and the known wickedneſs and 
ambition of thoſe. prelates who promoted it, muſt convince _ 
him that Holineſs and Purity were the things conſidered in the | 
Canon on that ſubject. He could not but know too, that the 
law of Chaisr had not abridged them of the right which 
was given them by the law of nature; and that any power 
forbidding what the natural law had allowed, had been fore- 
hank as one of the marks of the antichriſtian ſpirit. | 


” placed, 
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placed, that as the young are ſet near others, 
fo they are mixed with the more ancient; 
which they ſay was appointed on this account, 
that the gravity of the old people, and the 
reverence that is due to them, might reſtrain. 
the younger from all indecent words and 
geſtures. Diſhes are not ſerved up to the 
whole table at firſt, but the beſt are firſt ſet 
before the old, whoſe ſeats are diſtinguiſhed | 
from the young, and after them all the reſt 
are ſerved alike. The old men diſtribute 
to the younger any curious meats that happen 
to be ſet before them, if there is not ſuch an 
abundance of them that the whole —_— 

4 be ſerved alike. 
: "Tips old men are honowed wich, a per- 
cular reſpect; yet all the reſt fare as well as 
they. Both dinner and ſupper are begun 
with ſome lecture of morality that is read to 
them; ; but it is ſo ſhort, that it is not tedious 
nor uneaſy to them to hear it: from hence 
che old men take occaſion to entertain thoſe 
about them, with ſome uſeful and pleaſant 
enlargements; but they do not engroſs the 


whole diſcourſe ſo to themſelves, during their 
| meals, 


C Sas 
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meals, that the younger may not put in for a 

ſhare: on the contrary, they engage them to 
talk, that ſo they may in that free way of 
converſation, find out the force of every one's. 
ſpirit, and obſerve his temper. They diſ- 
patch their dinners quickly, but ſit long at 
ſupper; becauſe they go to work after the 
one, and are to ſleep after the other, during 
which they think the ſtomach carries on the 
concoction more vigorouſly, They never 
ſup without muſick, and there is always fruit 
ſerved up after meat: while they are at table, 
ſome burn perfumes; and ſprinkle about fra- 
grant ointments, and ſweet waters. In ſhort. 
they want nothing that may chear up their 


ſpirits ; they give themſelves a large allowance -” 


that way, and indulge themſelves i in all ſuch, 
pleaſures as are attended with no inconveni- 
ence. Thus do thoſe that are in the towns 
live together; but in the country, where they 
live at a great diſtance, every one eats at home, 
and no family wants any neceſſary ſort of 
proviſion; for it is from them that proviſions 
are ſent unto thoſe that live in the towns. ks 


* 
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that live in ſome other town, or defires to 
travel and ſee the reſt of the country, he ob- 


tains leave very eaſily from the Syphogrant 


and Tranibors, when there is no particular | 
—_ for him at home. Such as travel, 
carry with them a paſſport from the Prince; 


which both certifies the licence that is grant- 


ed for travellin g, and limits the time of their 
return, They are furniſhed with a waggon' 


and a ſlave, who drives the oxen, and looks 
after tem: but unleſs there are women in 


the company, the waggon is ſent back at the 


end of the journey as a needleſs incum- 


brance. While they are on the road, they 


| carryns proviſions with them; yet they want 
nothing, but are every where treated as if 


they were at home. If they ſtay in any 
place longer than a night, every eee 


his proper occupation, and is very well ufed 
"*. by thoſe of his own trade: but if any man 


goes out of the city to which he belongs, 


without leave, and is found rambling with- 


ut a paſſport, he is ſevetely treated, puniſh- 


1 ed as a fugitive, and ſent home diſgracefully ; ; 
= and if he falls again into the like fault, 1s 


condemned to ſlavery. Tf any man has a 


8 . mind 
3 


* 
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mind to travel only over the precinct of his 


own city, he may freely do it, with his fa- 


ther's permiſſion, and his wife's conſent ; but 
when he comes into any of the country 
| houſes, if he expects to be entertain'd by them, 
he muſt, labour with them and conform to 
their rules: and if he does this, he may free- 
ly go over the whole precinct; being thus as 
uſeful to. the city to which he belongs, as 
it he were ſtill within it. Thus you ſee that 
there are no idle perſons among them, nor 
pretences of excuſing any from labour. There 


are no taverns, no ale-houſes, nor ſtews 


among them; nor any other occaſions of cor- 


rupting each other, of getting into corners, 


or forming themſelves into parties. All men 


live in full view, fo that all are obliged, both 
to perform their ordinary taſk, and to em- 


ploy themſelves well in e ſpare hours. 


And it is certain, that a people thus ordered, 0 


muſt live in great abundance of all things; 


and theſe being equally diſtributed among 


them, no man can want, or be obliged to beg.“ 


rg i IN 


5 Without going the author's length in ROS: all 


property, it is inconteſtibly to be demonſtrated, even onde 
our own eſtabliſhment in this nation, that a great part of the 


degenemey we complain of, ariſes from the vaſt number of 
taverns 


4 
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Ix their great council at Amaurot, to 
which there are three ſent from every town 
once a year, they examine what towns abound 
in proviſions, and what are under any ſcarci- 
ty, that ſo the one may be furniſhed from 
the other; and this is done freely, without 
any ſort of exchange: for according to their 
plenty or ſcarcity, they ſupply, or are ſuppli- 
ed from one another; ſo that indeed the 
whole iſland is, as it were, one family. When 
they have thus taken care of their whole 
country, and laid up ſtores for two years, 
which they do to prevent the ill conſequences 
of an unfavourable ſeaſon, they order an ex- 


"2 portation of the overplus, both of corn, honey, 


Wool, flax, wood, wax, tallow, leather, and 
cattle; which they ſend put commonly in 
great quantities to other nations. They or- 


* der a ſeventh your of all theſe goods to be 


freely 


P and ale houſes that are tolerated, for the ſake of the 
tax which is paid for a licence. The morals of our people 
are not only corrupted in theſe places, by their looſe and idle 
converſation, and the exceſſes which are committed in them, 
but the whole profits of their ſhops and labour, which ſhould 


P37 *" fupport their families, are often ſwallowed up there; to the 
” deftruction: of their own health, the miſery of their wives and 5 


children, and at laſt to the ruin of them all. 
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5 fredy £ given to the poor of the countries to 
which they ſend them, and ſell the reſt at 
moderate rates: and by this exchange, they 
not only bring back thoſe few things that 
they need at home (for indeed they ſcarce 
need any thing but iron) but likewiſe a great 
deal of gold and filver; and by their driving 


this trade ſo long, it is not to be imagined 


how vaſt a treaſure they have got among 
them: fo that now they do not much care 

whether they ſell off their merchandize for 
money in hand, or upon truſt. A great part 
of their treaſure is now in bonds; but in 
all their coritrats no private man ſtands 


bound, for the writing runs in the name of 


the town: and the towns that owe them mo- 
ney, raiſe it from thoſe private hands that 
owe it to them, lay it up in their publick 
chamber, or enjoy the profit of it till the 


Utopians call for it; who chooſe rather to let 
the greateſt part of it lie in their hands, who 
make advantage by it, than to call for it 


& v 


themſelves: but if they ſee that any of their” 


other © neighbours ſtand more in need 
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of it, then they call it in and lend it to 4 


them. Whenever they are engaged in 


war, which is the only occaſion in which 


their 


8 
ET 
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their treaſure can be uſefully.employ'd, they 


T3 make uſe of it themſelves. In great extre- 


mities, or ſudden accidents, they employ it in 
hiring foreign troops, whom they more will- 


ngly expoſe to danger than their own peo- 
ple. They give them great pay, knowing 
wall that this will work even on their ene- 
mies, that it will engage them either to be- 


tray their own ſide, or at leaſt to deſert it, 


and that it is the beſt means of raiſing mu- 


tual jealouſies among them. For this end 
they have an incredible treaſure; which they 
do not keep as a treaſure, but in ſuch a man- 


ner as I am almoſt. afraid to tell, leſt you 
think it ſo extravagant, as to be hardly cre- 
dible. This I have the more reaſon to ap- 
prehend; becauſe if I had not ſeen it my- 
ſelf, I could not have been ealily perſuaded 
to . believed it t upon any man 's WO: 


thn is certain thay all 3 appears incre- 
a dible to us, in proportion as they differ from 


oyen cuſtoms. But one who can judge aright, 


will not wonder to find, that ſince their con- 
ſtitution differs ſo much from ours, their va- 


, lue of gold and ſilver mould be meaſured by - 
A 
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very different ſtandard. For ſince they have 


no uſe for money among themſelves, but 


keep it as a proviſion againſt events which 


ſeldom happen, and betwreen which there 
are generally long interveniig intervals; they 
value it no farther than it deſerves, that is; 
in proportion to its uſe: ſo that it is plain, 
they muſt prefer iron, either to gold or ſilver: 
For men can no more live without iron, than 
without fire or water; but nature has mark d 
out no uſe for the other metals, ſo eſſential 
as not eaſily to be diſpenſed with. The fol- 
ly of men has enhanced the value of gold 


and ſilver, becauſe of their ſcarcity. Where 


as on the contrary, it is their opinion, that 
nature, as an indulgent parent, has freely 
given us all the beſt things in great abun- 
dance, ſuch as water and earth, but has laid 


up and hid from us the mann that are I 


| and uſeleſs. © 


* 


r theſe mills Wörg laid up in any tower 


in the kingdom, it would raiſe a jealouſy of 
the prince and ſenate, and give birth to that 
fooliſh miſtruſt into which the people are apt 


to fall; a jealouſy of their intending to facri- 
e „ . 


* 
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fice the intereſt of the publick to their own 
private advantage. If they ſhould work it 
into veſſels, or any ſort of plate, they fear 
that the people might grow too fond of it; 
and ſo be unwilling to let the plate be run 
down, if a war made it neceſſary to employ 
it in paying their ſoldiers. TO prevent all 
theſe inconveniences, they have fallen upon 
an expedient, which as it agrees: with their 
other: policy, ſo is it very different from ours, 
and: will ſcarce gain belief among us, Who 
value gold ſo much, and lay it up ſo careful- 
I/. They eat and drink out of veſſels of 
earth, or glaſs, which make an agreeable ap- 
pearance though formed of brittle materials: 
vchile they make their chamber- pots and 
cloſe- ſtools of gold and ſilver; and that not 
only in their publick halls, but in their pri- 
vate houſes. Of the. ſame metals they like- 


wiſe make chains and fetters for their ſlaves; 


to ſome of which, as a badge of infamy, they 
hang an ear- ring of gold, and make others 

wear a chain or a coronet of the ſame metal; 

and thus they take care by all poſſible means, 
to render gold and ſilver of no eſteem. From 
hence it is, that while other nations part 
with 
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with their gold and filver, as unwillin gly as 
if one tore out their bowels, thoſe of Utopia 
| would look on their giving in all they poſſeſs 
of thoſe metals, when there were any uſe for 
them, but as the parting with a trifle, or as 
we would eſteem the loſs of a penny. They 
find pearls on their coaſt, and diamonds, 
and carbuncles on their rocks. They do not 
look after them; but if they find them by 
chance, they poliſh them, and with them 
they adorn their children, who are delighted 
with them, and glory in them during their 
childhood: but when they grow to years, 

and ſee that-none but children uſe ſuch bau- 
bles, of their own accord, without being bid 
by their parents, they lay them aſide; and 
would be as much aſhamed to uſe them af- 
terwards, as children among us, when they 
come to years, areof mor puppets, and ather 
| wh | 


5 In NEVER ſaw aclearer inſtance of the oppo- 

ſite impreſſions that different cuſtoms make 
on people, than I obſerved in the Ambaſſa- 
dors of the Anemolians, who came to 


Amaurot when I was there. As they came to 
| treat | 
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treat of affairs of great conſequence, the des 
puties from ſeveral towns met together to 
wait for their coming. The Ambaſſadors of 
the nations that lie near Utopia, knowing 
their cuſtoms, and that fine cloaths are in no 
eſteem among them, that ſilk is deſpiſed, and 
gold is a badge of infamy, were wont to come 
very modeſtly eloathed; but the Anemolians 
lying more remote, and having had little 
commerce with them, underſtanding that they 
were coarſly cloathed, and all in the fame 
manner, took it for granted that they had none 
of thoſe fine things among them of which 
they made no uſe; and they being a vain- 
glorious, rather than a wiſe people, reſolved 
to ſet themſelves out with ſo much pomp, 
that they ſhould look like Gods, and ſtrike 
che eyes of the poor Utopians with their 
ſplendour. Thus three Ambaſſadors made 
their entry with an hundred attendants, all 
clad in garments of different colours, and the 
greater part in ſilk; the Ambaſſadors them- 
ſelves, who were of the nobility of their 
country, were in cloth of gold, and adorned 
with maſſy chains, and rings of gold: their 
12 were covered with bracelets ſet full of 
| pearls 


as Boo Shun ERS on 
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8 and other gems: in a word, they were 
ſet out with all thoſe things, that, among the 


| Utopians, were either the badges of ſlavery, 


the marks of infamy, or the play-things of 


children. It was not unpleaſant to ſee, on 


the one fide, how they look'd big, when they 


compared their rich habits with the plain 
cloaths of. the Utopians, who were come 


out in great numbers to ſee them make their 
entry: and on the other, to obſerve how 


much they were miſtaken in the impreſſion; 
which they hoped this pomp would have 


made on them. It appeared fo ridiculous a 
ſhew to all that had never ſtirred out of their 
country, and had not ſeen the cuſtoms of 
other nations; that though they paid ſome 
reverence to thoſe that were the moſt meanly 
clad, as if they had been the Ambaſſadors, yet 
when they ſaw the Ambaſſadors themſelves, 


ſo full of gold and chains, they looked upon 


them as ſlaves, and forbore to treat them with 


: reverence.” 'You might have ſeen the child- 


ren, who were grown big enough to deſpiſe 


their play-things, and who had thrown away 
their jewels, call to their mothers, puſh them 
gently, : and * out, See that great fool that 


cc Wears 
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= wears pearls ; ood gems, as if he were yet a 
* child.” While their mothers. very inno- 
cently replied, cc Hold your peace, this I be- 
© Iieve is one of the Ambaſſador's fools.” 
| Others cenſured the faſhion of. their chains, 
and obſerved that they were of no uſe; for 
they were too flight to bind their ſlaves, who 
could eafily break them; and beſides hung ſo 

looſe about them, that they thought it 9 
to throw them away, and fo get from them. 
But after the Ambaſſadors had ſtaid a day 
among them, and ſaw fo vaſt a quantity of 
gold in their houſes, which was as much de- 
ſpiſed by them, as it was eſteemed in other 
nations, and beheld more gold and filver in 
the chains and fetters of one ſlave, than all 
their ornaments amounted to, their plumes | 
fell, and they were aſhamed of all that glory 
for which they had formerly valued them- 
ſelves, and accordingly laid it aſide: a reſolu- 
tion that they immediately took, when on 
their « engaging in ſome free diſcourſe with 
the Utopians, they diſcovered their ſenſe of 
ſuch things, and their other cuſtoms. | The 
Utopians wonder how any man ſhould be ſo 


much taken 7 the glaring doubtful luſtre 


| of a jewel | "A fi 


| to hear, that gold, which in itſelf i 


ſhould have many wiſe: and 
ſerve him, only becauſe he has a great heap 
of that metal: and if it ſhould happen, 
by ſome accident, or trick of law, (Which 


} 
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| „ that can look up to a 
ſtar, or to the ſun himſelf; or how any. hould : 

himſelf, becauſe his cloth is made f a 


" a pe wo For bbw fine furor a 
may be, it was once no better than thè fleece 


of a ſheep, and that ſheep was a "ſheep ſtill 
for all its wearing it. They wonder much 
ſo uſeleſs 
a thing, ſhould be every; where fs. much 
eſteemed, that even mei for whom ik Was 


made, and by whom it has its value, ſhouldyet: 
be thought of leſs value, than this metal: that a 


man of lead, who has no more ſenſe than 4 
log of wood, and is as baſe as he is fooliſh, 
good men to 


that 


produces as great charges as chance 


ſome 


* 


itſelf) all this wealth ſhould paſß from the 
maſter to the meaneſt ſlave of his whole fami- 


. h 


himſelf would very ſoon become one of 
wants; as if he were a thing that be- 


his 


longed to his wealth, and ſo were bound to 
follow its fortune. But they much more 


admire and deteſt the * of thoſe, who 
8 | K | when 


when they ſes a rich man, though they nei- 
ther owe him any thing, nor are in any ſort 


dependant on his bounty, yet merely becauſe 


he is rich, give him little leſs than divine ho- 
nours; even though they know him to be ſo 


covetous and baſe minded, chat notwithſtand- 
ing all his wealth, he will not part with one 


_— abt to them as long as he lives. whe 


"ho 


Tursz, and fact ieee 3 0 
pie imbib'd ; partly from their education, be⸗ 


ing bred in a country, whoſe cuſtoms and 


laws are oppoſite to all ſuch fooliſh maxims: 
and partly from their learning and ſtudies 
for though there are but few in any town 
that areſo-wholly excuſed from labour, as to 

give themſelves entirely up to their ſtudies, 


_ —theſe being only ſuch perſons as diſcover 


from their childhood an extraordinary capa- 
city and diſpoſition for letters yet their 
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children, and a great part of the nation, both 
men and women, are taught to ſpend thoſe 


hours f in which they are not obliged to work, 
in reading; and this they do through the 

: N 6 progreſs of life. They have all their 

: one: Aha in their own e which is both 


„ 5 a 
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a man can fully expreſs his mind. It runs 
over a great tract of many countries, but it is 
not equally pure in all places. | They had 
never ſo much as heard of the names of a any 
of thoſe philoſophers that are ſo famous in 
theſe parts of the world, before we went 
among them: and yet they had made the 
ſame diſcoveries as the Greeks, both in 
muſick, logick, arithmetick, and geometry. 
But as they are almoſt in every thing equal 
to the ancient philoſophers, ſo they far ex- 
ceed our modern logicians; for. they have 
never yet fallen upon the barbarous niceties 
that our youth are forced to learn in thoſe 
trifling logical ſchaols that are among us. 
They are ſo far from minding, chimeras, and 
fantaſtical images made in- the; mind, that 
none of them could comprehend, what we 
meant, when we talked to them of a man 
in the abſtract, 3s common to all men in par- 
ticular, (ſo that though we ſpoke of him as 
a thing that we could point at with our fin- 
, yet none of them could perceive” him) 5 
and yet diſtinct from every one, as if he were 


ſome moaſtrous ooloſſus, or giant. - N for - 
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all this ignorance of theſe empty notions, 
they knew aſtronomy, and were perfectly ac- 
quainted with the motions of the heavenly 
bodies; and have many inſtruments, well 
contrived and divided, by which they very 
accurately compute the courſe and poſitions 
of the ſun, moon and ſtars. But for the 
cheat of divining by the ſtars, by their op- 
poſitions or conjunctions, it has not ſo much 
as entered into their thoughts. They have 
a particular ſagacity, founded upon much 
_ obſervation, in judging of the weather; by 
which they know when tliey may look for 
rain, wind, or other alterations in the air. 
But as to the philoſophy of theſe things; the 
cauſes of the ſaltneſs 85 the ſea, of its ebbin g 
and flowing; and of the original and nature 
both of the heavens and the earth, they diſ- 
pute of them, partly, as qur ancient philoſo- 
phers have done, and partly upon ſome new 
hypotheſis; in which, as they differ from 
them, ſo they do not in al W 7 8 


among therniehves. 2 Bb _ Ai: 


As to Py philoſophy; RON ad the 


f lame diſpates — — as we have 
| here, 


i , f 


- truly good, or if that term belong, only, to the 


fans; and, . man ſem ore ſr 


Us on, tand 
neſs, for . — of that opinion ſo indul. 
f $505! 2 DME: For they never diſpute 
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hete, They examine what are properly 
good, both for the body and the mind and 

whether any outward thing can be called 


endowments of the foul. IT hey enquire like: 
wiſe into the nature of virtue and Pleaſure; | 


but their chief diſpute is, concerning the 
| happineſs of man, and wherein it-confiſts? 


whether in ſame one thing, or in a great 


many? They ſeem indeed more inclinable 


to that opinion, that places if not the whole 
yet the chief part of man's * _ 


adi a its — and _—_ | 


12 * The author en the fide of Erieurus in this contro- 
Kay who conſidered happineſs in itſelf and in its formal 
ſtate, and not according to the relation it has to external be- 


ings; and in this view he aſſerted that che felicity of man 
conſiſted in pleaſure, But pleaſure was A word of -an' ill 


ſound ; thoſe who were already corrupt in their, morals, 


made an improper uſe of it z which the enemies of his ſect 


raking advantage of, the name of an Epicurean became ob- 
noxious. But this was accidental to the doctrine; and tho 
author has illaſtrated it in the following pages conſqnanth 


to our religion, and in a manner which does honour to the 
1 who n it. | 
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hout fetching ſome 


concerning happineſs, wit 
arguments from the ebony of religion, : 
as well as from natural reaſon ; ſince without 
the former, they reckon that all our enqui- 
ries after happineſs, muſt ons 3 
| _ WES. > . . og TEE £ 
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Ther are 4 religious rinciplesy — 
that the ſoul of man is immortal; that Go 
of his goodneſs has deſigned that it ſhould be 
happy; and that he has therefore appointed | 
rewards for good and virtuous actions, and 
puniſhments for vice, to be diſtributed after, 
this life. Though theſe principles of religi- 
on are conveyed down among them by tra- 
_ dition, they think, that even reaſon itſelf de- 
termines a man to believe and acknowledge 
them: and if theſe were taken away, that no 
man would be ſo inſenſible, as not to ſeek 
after pleaſure by all poſſible means, lawful or 
unlawful; uſing only this caution, that a 
leſſer pleaſure might not ſtand in the way of 
a greater, and that no pleaſure ought ta be 

purſued, that ſhould draw a great deal of 
 painafter it. For they think it the maddeſt 
ming in the world to . virtue, which 4 
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(four and difficult thing, and n not o to fe- 
nounce the pleaſufes of life, but willingly to 
| undergo much pain and trouble, if a man has 
no proſpect of a reward? and what reward 
can chere be, for one that has paſſed his 
whole life, not only without pleaſure, but in 
pain, if there is nothing to be expected after 
death? yet they do not place happinefs in all 
ſorts" of Pleaſures, but only in thoſe that i in 


themſeldes are good and honeſt. There is 


a party among them who place happineſs in 
bare virtue; others think that our "natures! 
are conducted by virtue to happineſs, as that 
which is the chief good of man. They de- 
fine virtue thus, that it is a living according 
to nature; and think, that we arè made by 
God for that end. They believe that a man then 
follows the dictates of nature, when he pur- 
ſues or avoids things according to the ect. 
on of reaſon: and they ſay, that the firſt dic- 
tate of reaſon; is, the kindling in us a love | 

and reverence forthe divine majeſty, to whom 
we owe both all that we have, and all that 
we can ever hope for. In the next place, 
reaſon directs us, to keep our minds as free 
from paſſion; and as chearful as (can; and 
n Oe. 3 __ 


* 


that we, ſhould conſider * as hound by 
: che ties of good nature and humanity, ta 

uſe. our utmolt endeavours: to 4 forward 
the happineſs of all other perſons. F. or there 
never was any man ſuch. a moroſe 4 vere 
purſuer of virtue, ſuch an enemy to pleaſure. 
that though he ſet hard rules for man to un- 
dergo, much pain, many watchings, and gther 
rigours, yet did not at the ſame) time: adviſe 
them to do all they:could, in ardertoirelieye; 
and caſe the miſerable; and who did nat re- 
preſent, gentleneks and good nature agamiahle 
diſpoſitions. From thence they infer,- that 
if a man ought to advance the welfare ad 
comfort of the reſt of mankind. tl 
* no mung: eee. bean un 


5 to. al all this for * 
lf. | A life of pleaſure is either a real evil 
and in chat caſe. we ought not to aſſiſt others 
in their purſuit of it, but on the contrary; to 
keep them from it all we can, as from that 
e is moſt n 14 — #4 _ 


ww 1 
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. 2 good hing, fo that we not-only. may, bur 
| ought. to help others to it, why then qught 
not a man. to begin With himſelf? Since no 
man can be more hound to, Jook;after the 
good of another, than after his own: for na- 
ture, cannot direct us to be good and kind to 
others, and yet at the ſam un 
merciful and crygh..to. ourſelves. Thus a 
they define virtue to be living. according to 
nature, ſo they, imagine that nature prompts. 
all people on to ſeek after: pleaſure, as the 
end of all they do. They alſo obſerve, that 
in order to qur ſupporting the pleaſures of 
life, nature inclines us to enter into ſociety ;; 
for there is non ſo much raiſed above tho 
5 reſt of manking, as to be the only favourite 
of nature; Which on the contrary, ſeems. to 
have placed. n a level all thoſe that belong 
ts the ſame ſpecies. Upon this they infer, 
that no man ought to ſeek his oy] n conveni- 
8 ſo gagerly, as to prejudice others: and 
therefore they think, that not only all a 
ments between private perſons. gught to 05 
_ obſeryed;, but likewiſe, that all-thoſe laws. 
ought. to be kept, which either a good prince 
a publiſhed, i in due form, or to Which a. 
| people, 
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people, that is neither oppreſſed with tyran- 
ny, nor circumvented by fraud, has conſent- 
ed, for diſtributing thoſe — pong of 


— which ane eee rac 


U 


| „Tarr think It is an ee of ce 
wiſtlom; for a man to purſue his own adva 
tages, as far as the laws allow it. They ac- 
count it to prefer che publick good to 
one's ——— ber derm Kon- 
juſt, for a man to ſeck for pleaſure, by ſnatch- 
ing another man's pleaſures from him. On 
the contrary; they think it a ſign of a gentle 
and good ſoul, for a man to diſpenſe with 
his own advantage for the good of others; 
and that by this + chore a good man finds as 
much pleaſure one way, as he parts with an- 
other; for as he may expe * the like from 
others when he may come to fited it, ſo if 
. that ſhould fail him, yet tlie bent of 2 Bod 
action, and the needed that he m on 
the love and gratitude of thoſe whom he has 
ſo obliged, gives the mind more pleaſure, 
than the body could have found in that from 
which it had reſtrained it ſelf: and they are 
alſo . that Go will make up the 
| laſs 
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loſs of thoſe ſmall pleaſures, with a vaſt and 
endleſs joy; of Which re r Gags eafily con nvin- 


— 


wn eee 13 nine 8 hc - 


Tuus upon an enquiry into Hie * 1 
matter, they reckon that all our actions, and 
even all our virtues terminate in pleaſure, as 
our chief end and greateſt happineſv; Ir 


they call every motion or ſtate; either of body 


or mind, in which nature teaches us to de- 
light, a pleaſure. Th 5 they cauticuſty hit 
pleaſure, only to thoſe appetites to nch na- 
ture leads us, and to ſuch as draw no troubles 
after them, for they ſay that nature leads us 
only to thoſe delights to which reaſon as well 
s ſenſe carries us, and oy: which we e neither 


— of — dor ty look upor 
thoſe delights: which men by a fooliſh, tho 
common miſtake, call pleaſure, —as if they 
could change as eaſily the nature of things, as 
the uſe of words— as what greatly obſtruct 
heir real happineſs, inſtead of advancing it; 
ecauſe they ſo entirely poſſeſs the minds of 


cheſs that are once captivated” by them, ; 


with a falſe notion of pleaſure, that there is 


no room left for * of a truer or purer 
— | Take 


* 
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— are > Many: hid — in . 
hrs nothing truly delightful; on the con- 


traty, they have a good deal of bitterneſs in 
them: and yet from our peryerſe appetites af- 


| cr forbidden objects, are not only rank. 


among the pleaſures, but are made even the 
| greateſt deſigns of life. Among thoſe who 
purſue theſe ſophiſticated pleaſures, they 
reckon, ſuch. as I mentioned before, who 
imagine themſelves. really the better for ha- 

ving fine clothes; in which they think they 
are doubly, miſtaken; both in the opinion 
that they have of their elothes, and in that 

they have of themſelves. For if you conſider 
the uſe of clothes, why ſhould/a-fine thread 
be thought better than a gcoarſe one? And yet 
theſe men, as if they had ſome real advantages 
beyond others, and did not owe them wholly 
to their miſtakes, look hig, ſeem to fancy 
themſelves to be more valuable, imagine that 
areſpect is due to them for the ſake of a rich 
coat, to which they would not have preten- 
ded, if they had been more meanly cloathed ; 
and even reſent it as an affront, if that reſpect 
is not paid them; But itt is a great folly to 


; 
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be Aken with: outward marks of 
which ſignify nothing: — 
pleaſure can one man find in another's ſtand- 
ing bare, or making eongees to him? Will the 
bending another man's knee give eaſe to 
yours? And will his head's s being made bare 
cure the madneſs of yours? It is wonderful 
however to ſee, how this falſe notion of plea- 
ſure bewitches many, who delight themſelves 
with the fancy of their nobility; and are plea- 
ſed with this conceit, that they are deſcended 
from anceſtors, who have been held for ſome 
ſucceſſions rich, and who have had great poſ- 
ſeſſions; for this is all that makes nobility at 
preſent: yet they do not think themſelves a 
whit the leſs noble, though their immediate 
parents have left none of this wealth to them; 
or though they themſelves bh en 
it all away. 2 


Tur Utopians line no ver opinion of a 
thoſe, who are much taken with gems and pre- 
cious ſtones, and who account it a degree of 
a happineſs next to a divine one, if they can pur- 
chaſe onè that is very extraordinary; eſpecially 


if itbe of chat fort of ſtones, ont is then in greateſt 
— 8 — 


* * 
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to ſwear that the ſtone is true, that by ſuch 
an exact caution a falſe one might not be 
bought inſtead of a true. And yet if you were 
to examine it, your eye could find no difference 
between the counterfeit, and that which is 
ttue; ſo that they are all one to you as much 
as if you were blind. But can it be thought 
farther, that they who heap up an uſeleſs mals. 
of wealth, not for any uſe that it is to bring 
them, but meetly to pleaſe themſelves. with 
the contemplation of it, enjoy any true 
Fm in it? The delight they find, is only 
a falſe ſhadow of joy. The pleaſure of thoſe 


is no * whoſe error is ſomewhat dif- 
ferent from the former, and who hide it, out 


of their fear of loſing i it; for what other name. 
can fit the hiding it in the earth, or PHE. 
the reſtoring it to it again; it being th 

off from being uſeful, either to its —— pug f 
to the reſt of mankind? And yet the owner 
having big-it carefully, is glad, becauſe he. 


thinks he 1 is now ſure of it. If it ſhould be 
ſttolo 
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5 A live perhaps ten years 
=< the theft, of-which he knew nothing, 
he would find no difference between his has 
ving, or loſing: er, _ it was enn 
7 uſeleſs bo him: 


. e thoſe fooliſh . of — 

they reckon all that delight in hunting, in 
fowling, or gaming; of whoſe madneſs they 
have only heard, for they have no ſuch things 
among them. But they have aſked us, what 
ſort of pleaſure it is that men can find in 
throwing the dice? For if there were any 
pleaſure in it, they think the doing it ſo 
oſten ſhould give one a ſurfeit of it: and 
what pleaſure can one find in hearing the 
barking and howling of dogs, which ſeem 
rather odious than; pleaſant ſounds? Nor 

can they comprehend the pleaſure of ſeeing 

2 run after a hare, more than of ſeeing 
one dog run after another: for if the ſeeing 


ne is that which n the pleaſure, 
you have the ſame entertainment to the eye 
on both theſe occaſions; fince thati is the ſame 
in both caſes: but if the pleaſure lies in ſeeing 
the hare killed and torn * the dogs, this ought -- 


rather 
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rather to tir pity; that -a'weak; harmleſs, and 
fearful hare, ſhould be:devoured by ftrong, 
fierce, and cruel dogs. Therefore all this 
buſineſs of hunting, is, umong the Utopians, 
turned over to their butchers, Who, as has 
been already ſaid, are all ſlaves: and they 
look! on hunting, as one of the baſeſt parts of 
a butcher's work: for they account it both 
more profitable, and more decent to kill thoſe 
beaſts that are more neceſſary and uſefal to 
_ © mankind ;- whereas. the killing and: tearing 

of ſo ſmall and miſerable an animal, dan only 
attract the huntſman with a falſe ſhew of 
pleaſure; from which he can reap but ſmall 
advantage. They look on the deſire of the 
bloodſhed, even of beaſts, as a mark of a 
mind that is already corrupted with cruelty, 
or that at leaſt by the frequent r ſo | 
n e muſt . eee into it. 
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runs, thoogh the rabble of mankind look 
n theſe, and on innumerable otherthings 
of the ſame nature, as pleaſures ; the Utopi- 
ans on the contrary, obſerving that there is 
nothing in them truly pleaſant, conclude, 


my 8 are not to be reckoned among 
c | | Plea- 
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8 For though theſe things may 
cteate ſome tickling in the ſenſes, (which 
ſeems to be a true notion of pleaſure) yet 
they imagine that this does not ariſe from the 
thing it ſelf, but from a depraved cuſtom, 
* rs may ſo vitiate a man's taſte, that bit- 


ter things may paſs for ſweet; as women 


with child think pitch or tallow taſte ſweeter 
than honey; but as a man's ſenſe when cor- 


rupted, either by a diſeaſe, or ſome ill habit, 


does not change the nature of other things, 
ſo neither can it change the nature of plea- 
ſure. | 


Tnr reckon up Kl ſorts of pleaſures, 
which they call true ones: forme of which 
belong to the body, and others to the mind. 
The pleaſures of the mind lie in knowledge, 
and in that delight which the contemplation. 
of truth carries with it; to which they add 
the joyful reflections on a well-ſpent life, and 
the aſſured hopes of a future happineſs. They 
divide the pleaſures of the body into two 
ſorts ; the one is that which gives our ſenſes 
ſome real delight, and is performed, either 
by recruiting nature, and ſupplying thoſe 

F parts 
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parts which feed the internal heat of life by 
eating and drinking; or when nature is caſed 


of any ſurcharge that oppreſſes it; when we 
are relieved from ſudden pain; or that which 
ariſes from ſatisfyin g the appetite which na- 


ture has wiſely given to lead us to the pro- 


pagation of the ſpecies. There is another 


kind of pleaſure that ariſes neither from our 


receiving what the body requires, nor its be- 


ing relieyed when overcharged; and yet by 


a ſecret unſeen virtue affects the ſenſes, raiſes 
the paſſions, and ſtrikes the mind with ge- 


nerous impreſſions; this is the pleaſure that 


ariſes from muſick. Another Kind of bodily 
eaſure, is that which refults from an undiſ- 


turb'd and vigorous conſtitution of body, 
| when life and active ſpirits ſeem to actuate 


every part. This liyely health, when entire- 


h free from. all mixture of, pain, of itſelf 
gives an inward pleaſure, independant | of all 


external objects of delight: and though thy 


+ 
„ 


pleaſure does not ſo powerfully affect us 


act ſo ſtrongly on the ſenſes as ſome N e 


others, yet it may be eſteemed as the greateſt : 


of all pleaſures; and almoſt all the Utopians 


reckon it the foundation and baſis of all the 
= 5 other 


or vTovih ip 


other j joe of life: ſince this done makes the 


ſtate of life eaſy and deſirable; and when 


this is wanting, a man is really capable of no 
other pleaſure. They look upon freedom 
from pain, if it does not riſe from perfect 
health, to be a ſtate of ſtupidity, rather than 
of pleaſure. This ſubject has been very nar- 
rowly canvaſſed among them; and it has 
been debated; whether a firm and entire 


' +health could be called a pleaſure, or not? 


Some have thought that there was no plea- 
ſure, but what was excited by ſome ſenſible 
motion in the body. But this opinion has been 
long ago excluded from among them; ſo that 


| now they almoſt univerſally agree, that health 


is the greateſt of all bodily pleaſures: and 
that as there is a pain in ſickneſs, which is as 
oppoſite in its nature to pleaſure, as ſickneſs 

itſelf is to health; ſo they hold, that health is 
accompanied with pleaſure: and if any ſhould 
ſay, that ſickneſs is not really pain, but that 


it only carries pain along with it, they look 


upon that as a fetch of: ſubtility, that does 
"not much alter the matter. It is all one in 
their opinion, whether it be ſaid, that health 


is i in itſelf a pleaſure, or that it begets a plea- 
L 2 | - Jur 
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ſure, as fire gives heat; ſo that 1 it be granted, 
that all thoſe whoſe health is entire; have a 
true pleaſure in the enjoyment of it: and 
they reaſon thus; what is the pleaſure of 
eating, but that a man's health which had 
been weakened, does, with the aſſiſtance of 
food, drive away hunger, and ſo recruiting 

itſelf, recovers its former vigour ; and being 
thus refreſh'd, it finds a pleaſure in that con- 
flict? And if the conflict is pleaſure, the vic- 
tory muſt yet breed a greater pleaſure, except 
we fancy that it becomes ſtupid as ſoon as it 
has obtained that which it purſued, and fo 
neither knows nor Tejoyces in its own wel- 
fare. If it is ſaid, that health cannot be felt, 
they abſolutely deny it; for what man is in 
health, that does not perceive it when he is 
e ? Is there any man that is fo dull and 
ſtupid, as not to acknowledge that he feels a 

delight in health? And what is e but 
another name for pleaſure ? 
Bur of all pleaſures they ſoviet thats to 
be moſt valuable that lie in the mind; the 
chief of which ariſe out of true virtue, and 
the witneſs of a good conſcience. They ac- 
| count 
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count health the chief pleaſure that belongs 
to the body; for they think that the pleaſure 
of eating and drinking, and all the other de- 
lights of ſenſe, are only ſo far deſirable, as 
they give or maintain health: but they are 
not pleaſant in themſelves, otherwiſe than as 
they reſiſt thoſe impreſſions that our natural 
infirmities are ſtill making upon us. For as 
a wiſe man deſires rather to avoid diſeaſes, 
than to take phyſick; and to be freed from 
pain, rather than to find eaſe by remedies ; ſo 
it is more deſirable, not to need this ſort of 
pleaſure, than to be obliged to indulge it. If 
any man imagines that there is a real happi- 
neſs in theſe enjoyments, he muſt then con- 
feſs that he would be the happieſt of all men, 
if he were to lead his life in perpetual hunger, 
thirſt, and itching, and by conſequence in 
| perpetual eating, drinking, and, ſcratching 
himſelf ; which any one may eaſily ſee would 
be not only a baſe but a miſerable ſtate of 
| life. Theſe are indeed the loweſt of plea- 
ſures, and the leaſt pure; for we can never 
reliſh them, but when they are mixed with 
the contrary pains. T he pain of hunger 
| muſt mg us the pleaſure of cating; andhere 
BY *-- the 
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pain out- ballances the pleaſure : but as the pain 
is more vehement, ſo it laſts much longer; for 
as it begins before the pleaſure, fo it does not 
_ ceaſe but with the pleaſure that extinguiſhes 
it, and both expire together. They think, 


therefore, none of thoſe pleaſures are to be 


valued, any further than as they are neceſſary; 
yet they rejoice in them, and with due gra- 
titude acknowledge the tenderneſs of the 


great author of nature, who has planted in 


42 


us appetites, by. which thoſe things that are 
neceflary for our preſervation, are likewiſe 
made pleafant to us. For how miſerable a. 
thing would life be, if thoſe daily diſeaſes of 
hunger and thirſt, were ta be carried off by 
ſuch bitter dru gs, as we muſt uſe Wine 
diſeaſes that return ſeldomer upon us? And 
thus theſe pleaſant, as well as proper gifts of 
nature, maintain the l the 5925 
Hneſsof our bodies. EF 


4 


Torr alſo entertain enter int als 


s other delights let in at their eyes, their ara 


and their noſtrils; as the pleaſant reliſhes and 
ſeaſonings of life, which nature ſeems to have 


es „ for man. For no 


other 
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other fort of animals. contemplates the figure 
and beauty of the univerſe; nor is delighted 
with ſmells, any farther than as they diſtin- 
guiſh meats Aa. wth nor do they apprehend 
the concords or diſcords of found: -yet in all 
pleaſures whatſoever, they take care that a 
leſſer joy does not hinder a greater, and that 
leaſure may never breed pain, Which they 
ink always fallows diſhoneſt pleaſures: But 
they ſuppoſe it madneſs for a man to Wear 
out the beauty of his face, or the force of his 
natural ſtrength; to corrupt the ſprightlineſs 
of his body by floth and lazineſs; or to waſte 
it by faſting; that it is madneſs to weaken 
| the ſtrength of his conſtitution, and reject the 
ether delights of life; unleſs by renouncing 
hie own ſatisfaction, he can either ſerve the 
: publick, or promote the happineſs of others, 
- for-which he expects a greater recompence 
from God. 80 that they look on ſuch: a 
cChurſe of life, as the mark of a mind chat is 
both cruel to it ſelf, and ungrateful to the 
author of nature, as if we would not be be- 
holden to him fur his fayours, and therefore 
rejects all his bleſſings; as one who ſhould 
afflict himſelf for the empty.ſhadow of vir 
$3441 1 WE” REN tue; 
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tue; or for no better end, than to render 


himſelf capable of bearing thoſe misfortunes 
wich pofibly will never e | 


Tuts is their notion ;of virtue 44 of plea- 
ſure; and they think that no man's reaſon 
can carry him to a truer idea of them, unleſs 
ſome diſcovery from heaven ſhould inſpire 
him with ſublimer notions. T have not now 
the leiſure to examine, whether they think 
right or wrong in this matter ; nor do I judge 
it neceſſary : for I have only undertaken to 
give you an account of their conſtitution, but 
not to defend all their principles. I am ſure, 

that whatſoever may be ſaid of their notions, 

there is not in the whole world, either * 
better people, or a happier government. 
Their bodies are vigorous and lively; and 
though they are but of a middle ſtature, and 
have neither the fruitfulleſt ſoil, nor the 
pureſt air in the world, yet they fortify them- 
ſelves ſo well by their temperate courſe of 

life againſt the unhealthineſs of their air, and 
by their induſtry they ſo cultivate their ſoil, E 
that there is no where to be ſeen a greater 


5 increaſe, both * corn and cattle; nor are 
there 
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chere any where healthier men, Als freer 
from diſeaſes: one may there ſee reduced to 
practice, not only all the art that the huſband- 
man employs in manuring and improving 
an ill ſoil, but whole woods pluck d up by 
the roots, and in other places new ones 
planted, where there were none before. 
Their principal motive for this, is the con- 
venience of carriage, that their timber may 
be either near their towns, or growing on the 
banks of the ſea, or of ſome rivers, ſo as to 
be floated to them; for it is a harder work 
to carry wood at any diſtance over land, than 
eorn. The people are induſtrious, apt to 
learn, as well as chearful and pleaſant; and 
none can endure more labour, when it is ne- 
ceſſary; but except in that caſe they love their 
ufer They are unwearied purſuers of know- 
ledge; for when we had given them ſome 
hints of the learning and diſcipline of the 
Greeks, concerning whom we only inſtructed 
them, (for we know that there was nothing 
among the Romans, except their hiſtorians 
and their poets, that they would value much) 
it was ſtrange to ſee how eagerly they were 
ſet on n chat * We began to 
read 
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read a little of it to them, rather in compli- 
ance with their importunity, than out of any 


— of their reaping from it any great ad- 
vantage: but after a very ſhort trial, we found 
they made ſuch progreſs,” that we ſaw our 


labour was like to be more ſucceſsful than 


we could have expected. They learned to 
write their chars ers, and to pro ounce th 
language ſo exaQtly, had ſo quick an appr. 
henſion, remembered it ſo faithfully, and be · 
came ſo ready and correct in the uſe. ef it, 
that it would have looked like a miracle, if 


the greater part of thoſe whom we taught, 


had not been men, both of extraordinary ca- 
pacity, and of a fit age for inſtruction. They 


were for the greateſt part choſen from among 


| their learned men, by their chief council, 

though ſome ſtudied it of their own. accord. 
In three years time they became maſters. 
the whole language, ſo that they read the beſt 
of the Greek authors very exactly. I am in- 
deed apt to think, chat they learned that 


language the more caſily, from its having 


ſome relation to their o.wꝗn ; for I believe 
that they were a colony of the Greeks :- and 
n their language come nearer the Per- 

4 Pe ſian, 


of © 


* 


Fd 
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ian, yet they retain many names, both for 
their towns and magiſtrates, that are of Greek 


derivation. I happened to carry a great many 
books with me, inſtead of merchandiſe; 


when I failed my fourth voyage: for I was 


| far from thinking of ſoon-/coming back, 


that I rather thought never to have returned 
at all; and I gave them all my books, among 
which were many of PLAaTo's and fome of 
ARIS&TOTLE's Works. I had alſo Tnro- 


 PHRASTUS on plants, which to my great re · 


oret was imperfect ; for having laid it care» 


| lefly by, while we were at ſea, a monkey 
had ſeized upon it and in many-places torn 


out the leaves, They have no books of gram- 
mar, but LAsc AREs, for I did not carry Tux 


obonvs with me; nor have they any dictio- 


naries but Hes1cnius and Dioscoktip gs, 
They eſteem Pl uTAR CH highly; and were 


much taken with Luc1an's wit, and with his 


* 


pleaſant way of writing. As for the poets, 
they have ARisToPHANEs, HoMEr, Eunr- 
. * PIDEs, and SopHocLEs of ALDus's edition; 
and for hiſtorians, THUciDbipEs, HeRoDoO- 
Tous and HxRODIAN. One of my compani- 


ans, TRI CIS APINATVUS, happened to cars 


ry 
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ry with him ſome of HIP POCRATES“s works, 
and Gal Ex 's Microteanac, which they hold 
in great eſtimation: for tho there is no nation 
in the world, that needs phyſick ſo little as 
they do, yet there is not any that honours it 
ſo much. They reckon the knowledge of it 
one of the pleaſanteſt and moſt profitable 
parts of philoſophy; by which, as they ſearch 
into the ſecrets of nature, ſo they not only 
find this ſtudy highly agreeable, but think 
that ſuch enquiries are very acceptable to the 
author of nature: they imagine, that as he, 
like the inventors of curious engines amongſt 
mankind, has expoſed this great machine of 
the univerſe, to the view of the only crea- 
tures capable of contemplating it, ſo an exact 
and curious obſerver who admires his work 
manſhip, is much more acceptable to him 
khan one of the herd; who like a beaſt in- 
capable of reaſon, looks on this glorious ſcene 
with the eyes of a dull and unconcerned err 
tator. | TOLL 1 


5 Tas minds of the Utopians thus filled with 
a love for learning, are very ingenious in diſ- 
* all * arts as are nevellary: to carry 


it 
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it to perfection. Two chin gs. they. owe to 
us; the manufacture of paper, and the art of 
printing: yet they are not ſo entirely indebt- 
ed to us for theſe diſcoveries, but that a 
great part of the invention was their own. 
We ſhewed them ſome books printed by 
Arbus; we explained to them the way of 
making paper, and the myſtery of printing ; 
but as we had never practiſed theſe arts, we 
deſcribed them in a crude and ſuperficial 


manner. They ſeized the hints we gave 


them; and though at firſt they could not 
arrive at perfection, yet by making many 
eſſays, they at laſt found out, and corrected 
all their errors, and conquered every difficul- 
ty. Before this they only wrote on parch- 
ment, on reeds, or on the barks. of trees; 


but now they have eſtabliſhed the manufac- 


tures of paper, and ſet up printing- preſſes; 
ſo that if they had but a good number ot 
Greek authors, they would be quickly ſup- 
_ plied with many copies of them. At pre- 


* ſent, though they have no more than thoſe I 
have mentioned, yet by ſeveral impreſſions, 
| mk have multiplied them into many thou- 


If any man was to 80 among them, 
that 
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chat had ſome extraordinary talent, or that 


dy much travelling had obſerved the cuſtoms 


of many nations, (which made us to be fo 
well received) he would receive a hearty 
welcome; for they are very deſirous to know 


the ſtate of the whole world, Very few go 


among them on the account of traffick z»for 
what can a man carry to them but iron, or 


gold, or filver ; which merchants deſire ra- 


ther to export, than import to a ſtrange coun- 
try: And as for their exportation, they think 


it better to manage that themſelves, than to 
leave it to foreigners; for by this means, as 
they underſtand the ſtate of the neighbour- 
ing countries better, ſo they keep up the art 
of navigation, which cannot be maintained 
but by” men eee 


Wa 5 mor intaks ſlayes of priſoners of 
war, except thoſe that are taken in battle; 


nor of the ſons of their ſlaves, nor of thoſe 


of other nations. The flaves among them, 


are only ſuch as are condemned to that ſtate 
of life for the commiſſion of ſome crime; 
or which is more common, ſuch as their 
_ merchants find condemned to die in thoſe 


parts 
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parts to which they trade, whom they ſome- 


times redeem at low rates, and in other 
places have them for nothing. They are 
kept at perpetual labour, and are always 
chained; but with this difference, that their 
own natives are treated much worſe than 


others: they are conſidered as more profli- 


gate than the reſt, and ſince they could not 


| bereſtrained by the advantages of fo excell- 


ent an education, are judged worthy of harder 
uſage. Another ſort of ſlaves, are the poor 
of the neighbouring countries, who offer of 
their on accord to come and ſerve them: 


they treat theſe better, and uſe them in all 


other reſpects, as well as their own country 
men, except their impoſing more labour upon 


them; which is no hard taſk to thoſe that 


have been accuſtomed to it: and if any of 
theſe have a mind to go back to their own 


country, which indeed falls out but ſeldom, 
as they do not force them to ſtay, ſo mis co 
not fend them away e handed. 


5 HAVE candy wilds you -with whe care 


bey bk after their fick, ſo that nothing is 
left undone that can contribute either to their 


. eaſe 


\. 
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eaſe or health: and for thoſe who are taken 
with fixed and incurable diſcaſes, they uſe all 
poſſible ways to cheriſh them, and to make 
their lives as comfortable as pothble: they 
viſit them often, and take great pains to make 
their time paſs off eaſily. But when any one 
is taken with a torturing and lingring pain, ſo 


that there is no hope either of recovery or 


eaſe, the prieſts and magiſtrates come and 
n them, that ſince they are now unable 
to go on with the buſineſs of life, are become 
a burden to themſelves and to allabout them, 
and have really ' outlived themſelves, . they 
| ſhould no longer nouriſh ſuch a rooted di- 
ſemper, but chooſe rather to die, ſince they 
cannot live but in much miſery ; being aſ- 
ſured, that if they thus deliver themſelves 
from torture, or are willing that others ſhould | 
do it, her foul be happy — 9 death *. Since 
r 


os How our author came to take up this notion, both fo 
unphiloſophical and ſo irreligious, it is hard to ſay. But 
that it was his own notion of this' matter, even to the end of 
his life, is very evident : becauſe in one of his converſations 
with his daughter Ror ER in the tower, he tells her, * that 


44 if it had not been for his wife and children—whom he ac- 


counted the chief part of his charge —he would not have 


60 failed, long before, to have cloſed bimſelf! in as trait a room 
cc as 


* . 


* 
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they wy none of the pleaſures, but only the 
_— of life by this, they think they be- 


have not only reaſonably, but in a manner 


conſiſtent with religion and piety; becauſe 
they follow the advice given them by their 


prieſts, who are the expounders of the will 


of God. Such as are wrought on by theſe 
perſuaſions, either ſtarve themſelves of their 
own accord, or take opium, and by that 


means die without pain. But no man is 


forced on this way of ending his life; and if 
they cannot be perſuaded to it, this does not 


induce the others to fail in their attendance 
and care of them. But as they believe that a 


voluntary death, when it is choſen upon ſuch | 
an ae is . honourable; ſo if any 


| ky as hs. and fraiter too.” With 3 to the Utopians, he 


has exculpated the people from any crime in puting an end 
to their lives, as it is in ſubmiſſion to their prieſts and magi- 


ſtrates; but why He makes them expound the will of God ſo 


abſurdly on this article, He has given us no reaſon ; and pro- 
bably becauſe he could give none. Even among them how- 


ever he does not allow of ſuicide, at a man's own caprice and 


humour, without the approbation of the prieſts and ſenate ; 


to whom he gives an authority, not of putting miſerable peo- 


ple to death to rid themſelves of their calamities, but of con- 


ſenting to that expedient, if they themſelves defire it * 


proper e, and in Pere, eFeamſtances. 8 8 
man 


* 
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man takes away his own life, without the 


approbation of the prieſts and the ſenate, 


they give him none of the honours vf a de- 
cent funeral, but wo his body into a ditch. 


Turm women are not married. befors 
eighteen, nor their men before two and 
twenty ; and if any of them run into forbid- 
den embraces before marriage, they are ſe- 
verely puniſhed, and the privilege of marri- 
age is denied them, unleſs they can obtain a 
ſpecial warrant from the prince. Such diſ- 
orders caſt a great re proach upon the maſter 
and miſtreſs of the family in which they hap- 


pen; ; for it is ſuppoſed, that they have failed 


in their ir duty. The reaſon of puniſhing this 
ſo ſeverely, i is, becauſe they think that if they 


were not ſtrictiy reſtrained from all vagrant 


appetites, very few would engage in a Tate 
in which” they venture the quiet of their 
whole lives by being confined to one perſon, 


and are obliged to endure all the inconveni- 
ences with which it is accompanied. In 


chooſing their wives, they uſe a method that 


would appear to us very abſurd and ridicu- 


lous; but it is conſtantly obſerved among 
wi | them, 


or U TOP A: am 
them, and is accounted perfectly conſiſtent 
with wiſdom. Before marriage, ſome grave 
matron preſents the bride naked, whether 
ſhe is a virgin or a widow, to the bridegroom ; 
and after that, ſome grave man preſents the 
bridegroom naked to the bride :. We in- 
deed both laughed at this, and F ee, 
it as very indecent. But they, on the other 
hand, wondered at the folly of the men of 
all other nations; who if they are but to buy 
a horſe of a ſmall value, are ſo cautious that 
they will ſee every part of him, and take off 
his ſaddle and all his other covering, that there 
may be no ſecret ulcer hid under any f 
them; and that yet in the choice of a wife, 
on which depends the happineſs or unhappi- 
neſs of the reſt of his life, a man ſhould ven- 
ture upon truſt, and only ſee about an handi- 


Lord Bacon in his New Atlantis takes notice of the 
7 e mentioned here, and objects to it as implying « a 
« ſcorn to give refuſal after ſo familiar knowledge.” But be- 
is cauſe of many hidden defefts in men and women's bodies,” 
he eſtabliſhes in his common wealth, another which he calls 
. * a more civil way; neat every town are a couple of | pools. 
* which they call Aba and Eve's pools where it is per- 
* mitted to one of the friends of the man, and another of the 
friends of the woman to fee them ſeverally bathe naked.” 


2 breadth 
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' breadth of the face, all the reſt of the body 
being covered; under which there may lie 
hid what may be contagious as well as loath- 
\ ſome.” All men are not ſo wiſe as to chooſe 
a woman only for her good qualities; and 
even wiſe men conſider the body, as that 
which adds not a little to the mind: And it 
s certain, there may be ſome ſuch deformity 
covered with the clothes, as may totally alie- 
nate a man from his wife, when it is too late 
to part with her. If ſuch a thing is diſ- 
covered after marriage, a man has no remedy 
but patience: and therefore they think it is 
-- reaſonable, that there ſhould be good provi- 
Hon made againſt ſuch miſchievous frauds. 


Tuxxx was ſo much the more reaſon for 
them to make a regulation in this matter, 
becauſe they are the only people of thoſe 
parts that neither allow of polygamy, nor of 
dixorces, except in the caſe of adultery; or 
inſufferable perverſeneſs. For in theſe caſes 
the ſenate diſſolves the marriage, and grants 
the injured perſon leave to marry again; but 
the guilty are made infamous, and are never 


allowed the \priviiege * a ſecond marriage. | 
| None 


Ir * 
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None are ſuffered to put away their wives. 


againſt their wills, from any great calamity 


that may have fallen on their perſons: for 
they look on it as the height of cruelty and 
treachery to abandon either of the married. 


| perſons, when they need moſt the tender 


care of their conſort ; and that chiefly 1 in the 
caſe of old age, which as it carries many 


diſeaſes along with it, ſo it is a diſeaſe of itſelf. 


But it frequently falls out, that when a mar- 


ried couple do not well agree, they by mutu- 


al conſent ſeparate, and find out-other perſons | 


with whom they hope they may live more 


happily : yet this is not done, without ob- 


taining leave of the ſenate ; which never ad- 
mits of a divorce, but upon a ſtrict enquiry 
made, both: by the ſenators and their wives,, 
into the grounds upon which it is deſired ; 


and even when they are fatisfied concerning 
the reaſons of it, they go on but ſlowly, for 


they | imagine that too great eaſineſs, in grant- 
ing leave for new marriages, would very 


much ſhake the kindneſs of married people. | 
They puniſh ſeverely. thoſe. that defile the 


marriage-bed.- If both parties are married 
oy are divorced, and the injured: perſons 
n 
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may marry one another, or whom ip 
Pleaſe ; but the adulterer, and the adultreſs 
are condemned to ſlavery. Vet if either of 
- the injured perſons cannot ſhake off the love 
of the married perſon, they may live with 


them ſtill in that ſtate; but they muſt fol. 


low them to that labour to which the ſlaves 
are condemned ; and ſometimes the repent- 
ance of the condemned, together with the 
unſhaken kindneſs of the innocent and in- 
jured perſon, has prevailed ſo far with the 
prince, that he has taken off the ſentence. 
But thoſe that relapſe, after they are once 
pardoned, are puniſhed with death. 


TRRIR law does not determine the puniſh- 
ment for other crimes; but that is left to the 
ſenate, to'temper it according to the circum- 
ſtances of the fact. Huſbands have power 


® to correct their wives, and parents to chaſtiſe 


their children, unleſs the fault is fo great, 
that a publick puniſhment 1 is thought neceſ- 

fary for ſtriking terror into gthers. For the 
moſt part, flavery i is the puniſhment even of 
the greateſt crimes; for as that is no leſs 


Gy to * ä themſeþves than _ 
* 
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i they think the. preſerving them in a tate. 
| of ſervitude, is more for the intereſt of the 


common-wealth than killing them. Since 
as their labour is a greater benefit to the pub- 
lick, than their death could be, . ſo the fight 
of their miſery is a more laſting terror to other 
men, than that which would be given by their 

death. If their ſlaves rebel, and will not bear 
their yoke, and ſubmit to the labour that is 


enjoined them, they are treated as wild beaſts 


that cannot be kept in order, neither by a 
priſon, nor by their chains; and are at laſt 


put to death. But thoſe who bear their pu- 


niſhment patiently, and are ſo much wrought 


on by that preſſure that lies ſo hard on them, 
that it appears they are really more troubled. 
for the crimes they have committed, than 
for the miſeries they ſuffer, are not out of 
hope, but that at laſt either the Prince by his 


prerogative, or the people by their interceſ- 
ſion, will reſtore them again to their liberty, 
or at leaſt very much mitigate their ſlavery. 


He that tempts a married waman to adultery, 
is no leſs ſeverely puniſhed than he that com- 


mits it; for they believe that a deliberate de- 
fign to commit a crime, is as to the fact 


/ 
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| itſelf; fince it's not taking effect does not 
make the perſon that 1 in his at- 
tempt at all the leſs muy: ene 


Tuner take great Sleatire in in fools: | 185 as 
it is thought a baſe and unbecoming thing to 
uſe them ill, ſo they do not think it amiſs for 
people to divert themſelves with their folly : g 
and in their opinion t this is a great advantage 
to the fools themſelves: For if men were ſo 
ſullen and ſevere, as not at all to pleaſe them-' 
ſelves with their ridiculous behaviour and. 
fooliſh fayings, which is all they can do to 
recommend themſelves to others, it could 
not be expected that they would be ſo well 
provided for, nor ſo tenderly uſed as they 

mult otherwiſe be *. If any man ſhould re- 
proach another for his being miſhaped or 
. imperfe& in any part of his body, it Nou 

not at * =o 2 a a de on 50 2 


* 
: 


„ This was inſerted probably in hs to wks an ipotogy' 
for the cuſtom of his own country. at that time; in which 
eyery man of faſhion—as we call them had his fool to divert 
him, as regularly as the ſame men now have their French Va- 
let de Chambre to dreſs them: and this is a much better 
apology for that cuſtom of our anceſtors, than can be made 
for this of our cotemporaries: che o one might be abſurd, but 


: the other is pernicious, 
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en ſo treated, but it would be accounted 
ſcandalous in him that had upbraided another 
with what he could not help. It is thought: 
a ſign of a fluggiſh and ſordid: mind, not to 
preſerve carefully one's natural beauty; but: 
it is likewiſe infamous among them to uſe 
paint. They all ſee that no beauty recom- 
mends a wife ſo much to her huſband, as the 

probity of her life, and her obedience: for as 
ſome few are catched and held only by beau- 
ty, ſo all are attracted by the other nn | 
_ cies which charm all the world. 


dy a 4 
4 £ f 


dhe hey i [fright men From! committing 
_ crimes by puniſhments, ſo they invite them 
to the love of virtue by publick honours : 
therefore they erect ſtatues to the, memories 
of ſuch worthy men as have deſerved well of 
their country, and ſet theſe in their market- 
places ; both to perpetuate the remembrance. 
of. their actions, and to be an incitement to 
their OTE to follow their ans. £46 4 
wt any man bes to any office; he ĩ is ; ſafe 
never to compaſs it. They all live eaſily to- 


2 for none of the magiſtrates are either 
inſolent 


* 
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inſolent or cruel to the people. They affect 
rather to be called fathers, and by being 
really ſo, they will deſerve the name; and 
the people pay them all the marks of ho- 
nour the more freely, becauſe none are ex- 
ated from them. The prince himſelf has 
no diſtinction, either of garments, or of a 
croven; but is onlydiſtinguſhed by a ſheaf of 
corn carried before him; as the high prieſt is 
alſo known by his being precedes. a 4 
ſon carrying a wax Ree: 1 | 


.." "My but Gow: N ; pur" boch i is 


their conſtitution, that they need not many. 


They very much condemn other nations, 
whoſe laws, together with the commentaries 
on them, ſwell up to ſo many volumes; for 
they think it an unreaſonable thing to oblige. 
men to obey a body of laws, that are bath of- 
ſuch a bulk, and ſo dark, as not to be read 


and underſtood by every one of the ſubjects. 


Tx have no lawyers among them; for 
they conſider them as a ſort of people, whoſe 
profeſſion it is to diſguiſe matters, and to 
wreſt the laws; and therefore they think it 
4 £68 | Cs os 
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= mah better chat every man ſhould plead 
nis on cauſe, and truſt it to the judge; as in 
other places the client truſts it to a counſeNor. 
By this means they cut off many de- 
lays, and find out winks more certainly. For 
after the parties have laid open the merits of 
the cauſe, without thoſe artifices which law- - 
yers are apt to ſuggeſt, the judge examines 
the whole matter, and ſupports the fimplicity 
of ſuch well-meaning perſons, whom other- 
wiſe crafty men would be ſure to run down: - 
and thus they avoid thoſe evils, which ap- 
pear very remarkably among all thofe na- 
tions that labour under a vaſt load of Jaws. 
Every one of them is ſkilled in their law; for 
as it is a very fhort ſtudy, fo the plaineſt 0 
meaning of which words are capable, is al- 
ways the ſenſe of their laws. And they ar- 
gue thus: all laws are promulgated for this 
end, that every man may know his duty: 


| and therefore the plaineſt and moſt obvious 0 


ſenſe of the words, is that which ought to bo 
put upon them; fince a more refined expo- 
ſition cannot be eaſily comprehended, a 
would only ſerve to make the laws become 
weden to the greater part of mankind, and 


= * 
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eſpecially to thoſe who need moſt the direc. 

tion of them: for it is all one, not to make a 

| law at all, or to couch it in ſuch terms, that 
without a quick apprehenſion, and much 

ſtudy, + a man cannot find out the true mean- 
| Ing c of it; the generality of mankind + be- 

ing both fo dull, and fo much employed i in 

. their ſeveral trades, that they have neither the 
5 leiſure nor the capacity requiſite for * an 


| W 7 


„ * 
. 


Sobek of their neighbours, who are ma- 
ſters of their own liberties, having long ago; 
by the aſſiſtance of the Utopians, ſhaken off 
the yoke of tyranny ; and being much taken 

with thoſe virtues. which they obſerve among 
them, have come to deſire that they would 
ſend magiſtrates to govern them; ſome chang- 
ing them every year, and others every five 
years. At the end of their government, they 
© bring them back to Utopia with great ex- 
preſſions of honour and eſteem, and carry 
away others to govern in their ſtead. In 
this they ſeem to have fallen upon a very 
good expedient for their own happineſs and 

ſafety: for ſince the good or ill condition of 

9 02 A 
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a nation depends ſo much upon their magi- 
ſtrates, they could not have made a better 
choice, than by pitching on men whom no 
advantages can byaſs. As wealth is of no 
uſe to them who muſt ſo ſoon go back to 
their own country, ſo they being ſtrangers 
among them, are not engaged in any of their 
heats or animoſities: and it is certain, that 
when publick judicatories are ſwayed either 
by avarice or partial affections, there muſt 
follow a dfolution of af Julien, the chief finew : 
of ny; | 


” Tur Utopians call thoſe. nations that © came 
and aſk- magiſtrates from them, neighbours; 
but thoſe to whom they have been of more 
particular ſervice, friends. As all other 
Nations are perpetually either making leagues 
or breaking them, they never enter into alli- 
ance with any ſtate. They think leagues 
are uſeleſs things; and believe that if the 
.common ties of humanity do not knit men 
together, the faith of promiſes will have no 
great effect: and they are the more confirm- 
ed in this, by what they ſee among the nati- . 
ons round about them, who are no ſtrict ob- 
| ſervers 
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fervers of leagues and treaties. We know 
how religiouſly they are obſerved in Europe; 
more particulatly where the chriſtian doctrine 
zs received, among whom they are ſacred 
and inviolable. This is partly owing to the 
Juſtice and goodneſs of the princes them- 
ſelves, and partly to the reverence they pay 
to the popes; who, as they are moſt religious 
obſervers of their own promiſes, ſo they ex- 
Hort all other princes to perform theirs; and 
when fainter — do not prevail, they 
compel them to it by the ſeverity of the pa- 
ſtoral cenſure ; thinking that it would be the 
moſt indecent thing poſſible, if men who are 
particularly diſtinguiſhed by the title of the 
Faithful, ſhould not religiouſly keep the Faith 
of their treaties. ' But in that new-found 
world, which is not more diſtant from us in 
ſituation, than the people are in their man- 
ners and courſe of life, there i is no truſting to 
leagues, even though they were made with 
all the pomp of the moſt ſacred ceremonies : 


on the contrary, they are on this account tage 


ſooner broken; ſome flight pretence being | 
found in the words of the treaties, which are 


purpoſely couched 1 in — ambiguous terms, 
| that 
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that they can never be ſo ſtrictly bound, but 
they will always find ſome loop- hole to eſcape 
at; and thus they break both their leagues 
and their faith. This is done with ſuch im- 
pudence, that thoſe very men who value 
themſelves on having ſuggeſted theſe expe- 
dients to their princes, would with a haugh- 
ty ſcorn declaim againſt ſuch craft; or to 
| ſpeak plainer, ſuch fraud and deceit, if they 
found private men make uſe of it in their bar- 
gains; and would readily ts that hay de- 
5 nnen 2 


b this means it is, that all fort of juſtice 
paſſes in the world, for a low-ſpirited and 


vulgar virtue, far below the dignity of royal 


greatneſs. Or at leaſt, there are ſet up two 
forts of juſtice: the one is mean and 
creeps on the ground, and therefore becomes 
none but the lower part of mankind; and 
ſo muſt be kept in ſeverely by many reſtraints, 
that it may not break out beyond the bounds | 
that are ſet to it. The other is the peculiar | 
virtue of princes, which as it is more ma- 
jeſtick than that which becomes the rabble, 
ſo takes a freer — 3 and thus lawful 
7 — —2n 
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and unlawful, are only meaſured by pleaſure | 
and intereſt. Theſe practices of the princes 
that lie about Utopia, who make ſo little ac- 
count of their faith, ſeem to be the reaſons 
that determine them to engage in no confe- 
deracies. Perhaps they would change their 
mind if they lived among us: but yet tho 
treaties were more religioully adorned, they 
would ſtill diſlike; the cuſtom of making 
them, ſince the world has taken up a falle 
maxim upon it; as if there were no tie of 
nature uniting one nation to another, only 
ſeperated perhaps by a mountain, or a river, 
and that all were born in a ſtate, of hoſtility, 
and ſo might lawfully do all that miſchief 
to their neighbours, againſt which there is no 
Proviſion 1 made by treaties : and that when 
treaties are made, they do not cut off the en- 
mity, or reſtrain the licenſe of preying upon 
each other, if by the unſkilfulneſs, of wording 
5 1 there are not effectual proviſo's 
_ againſt them. They, on the other hand, 
judge that no man is to be eſteemed our ene- 
my that has neyer injured us; that the part- 
nerſhip of the human nature, is inſtead of a 
league; and that kindneſs and good nature 
. unite 


2 
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unite men more effectually, and with greater 
ſtrength, than any agreements whatſoever z 
ſince thereby the engagements of men's: 
hearts become ſtronger, than the bond and- 
N of worde. 555 42 5 


Turr deteſt war as a very 1 thiog 3 
and which, to the reproach of human na- 
ture, is more practiſed by men, than any ſort 
of beaſts. In oppoſition to the ſentiments of 
almoſt-all other nations, they think that there 
is nothing -more inglorious than that glory 
that is gained by war: and, therefore, tho 
they accuſtom themſelves daily to military 

exerciſes, and the diſcipline of war, in which 
not only their men, but their women like-- 
wiſe, are trained up, that in caſes of neceſſity, 
they may not be quite uſeleſs; yet they do 
not raſhly engage in war, unleſs it be either 
to defend themſelves, or their friends, from 
any unjuſt aggreſſors; or out of good nature 
or in compaſſion to aſſiſt an oppreſſed nation 
in ſhaking off the yoke of tyranny. They 
indeed help their friends, not only in defen- 
ſive, but alſo in offenſive wars: but they 


never do thats unleſs they had been ,con- 
N ſulted 
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ſulted before the breach was /inade, and 1 


being ſatisfied with the grounds on which 
they went, they had found that all demands 

of reparation were rejected, ſo that a war was 
unavoidable. This they think to be not only 
juſt, when one neighbour makes an inroad 
on another, by publick order, and carry away 
the ſpoils; but when the merchants of one 
country are oppreſſed in another, either under 
pretence of ſome unjuſt laws, or by the per- 
verſe wreſting of good ones. This they count 
a juſter clſe of war than the other, becauſe 
thoſe. injuries are done under ſome colour of 
| laws. This was the only ground of that 
war, in which they engaged with the 
| Nephelogetes againſt the Aleopolitanes, 
a little before our time: for the merchants 
of the former, having, as they thought, 
met' with great injuſtice among the latter, 
which, whether it was In itſelf right. or 
wrong, drew. on a terrible war, in which 
many of their neighbours were engaged; and 
their keenneſs in carrying it on, being ſap- 
ported by their ſtrength in maintaining it, it 
. Hot only ſhook ſome very flouriſhing ſtates, 
4 mT very much afflicted: others, but after a 
251 | ſeries 
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ſeries of much miſchief, ended in the entire 
conqueſt and ſlavery of the Aleopolitanes; ; 
who, though before the war they were in all 
reſpects much ſuperior to the Nephelogetes, 


were yet ſubdued; but though the Utopians 


had aſſiſted them in the war, yet they pre- 
denen to no ſhare of the ſpoil. 


Taoven they fo vigorouſly aſſiſt their 
friends in obtaining reparation for the inju- 
ries they have received in affairs of this na- 
ture, yet if any ſuch frauds were commit- 
ted againſt themſelves, provided no violence 
was done to their perſons, they would only, 

on their being refuſed ſatisfaction, forbear 
trading with ſuch a people. This i is not be- 
| cauſe they conſider their neighbours more 
than their own citizens; but ſince their 
- . neighbours trade every one upon his own 
ſtock, fraud is a more ſenſible injury to them, 
than it is to the Utopians, among whom the 

Publick in ſuch a caſe only ſuffers. As they 

expect nothing in return for the merchandizes 

they export, but that in which they ſo much 
abound, and is of little uſe to them, the loſs 


does not much affect them; they think there- 
N 2 | fore 
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fore i it would: be too ſevere to reven ge a lofs 
attended with ſo little inconvenience either 
to their lives, or their ſt ubſiſtance, with the 
death of many perſons: but if any of their 
people are either killed or wounded wrong- 


fully, whether it be done by publick autho- 
rity, or only by private men, as ſoon as they 


hear of it, they ſend ambaſſadors, and de- 
mand that the guilty perſons may be deliver- 


ed up to them; and if that is denied, they 
declare war; but if it be complied with, the 


offenders are condemned. ey to death or 


| NO... 


"Fane would be both troubled "e's aſham- 


2 of a bloody victory over their enemies ; 
thinking it would be as fooliſh a purchaſe, as 


to buy the moſt valuable goods at too high a 


rate: and in no victory do they glory ſo 


much, as in that which is gained by dexterity 


and good conduct without bloodſhed. ' In 
ſuch caſes. they appoint publick triumphs, 
and erect trophies to the honour of thoſe 
who have ſucceeded; for then do they reckon 
that a man acts ſuitable to his nature, when 
* conquers his enemy. in ſuch a way, as that 


no 
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no aha) creature but a man could 15 capable 


of; and that is, by the ſtrength of his under- 


ſtanding. Bears, lions, boars, wolves, and 


dogs, and all other animals imploy their 5 


| bodily force one againſt another ; in which, as 
many of them are ſuperior to men both in 
ſtrength and fierceneſs, fo they are all ſub⸗ 
dued by his region and underſtandin & 


Tur only dedga of the Utopians i in War, 


is to obtain that by force, which if it had 
been granted them in time, would have pre- 
vented the war; or if that cannot be done, 
to take ſo ſevere a revenge on thoſe that have 
injured them, that they may be terrified from 


doing the like for the time to come, By 
theſe ends they meaſure all their deſigns, 
and manage them ſo, that it is viſible that the 
appetite of fame or vain- glory does not work 


ſo much on them as a Juſt care of their a o 
ſecurity. 1 5 


As ſoon as s they ates” war, | they ks 
care to have a great many ſchedules, that are 
ſealed with their common ſeal, affixed in the 
moſt N places . of their enemies 
N 3 os  — 
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country. This is carried ſecretly, and done 
in many places all at once. In theſe they 
| promiſe great rewards to ſuch as ſhall kill the 
prince, and leſſer in proportion to ſuch as ſhall 
kill any other perſons, on whom, next to the 
prince himſelf, they caſt the chief blame af 
the war; and they double the ſum to him, 
that inſtead of killing the perſon ſo marked 
out, ſhall take him alive and put him in their 
hands. They offer not only indemnity, but 
rewards, to ſuch of the perſans themſelves 
that are ſo marked, if they will act againſt 
their countrymen. By this means thoſe that 
are named in their ſchedules, become not on- 
ly diſtruſtful of their fellow-citizens, but are 
a0 of one another, and are much diſ- 
tracted by fear and danger: for it has often 
fallen out, that many of them, and even the 
| prince himſelf, have been betrayed by thoſe 
in whom they have truſted moſt. The re- 
wards that the Utopians offer are ſo unmea- 
| ſurably great, that there is no fort of crime 

to which men cannot be drawn by them. 
They conſider the riſque that thoſe run who 
undertake. ſuch ſervices, and offer a recom- 


e proportioned to the dan. ger; not only 
a 


vaſt deal of gold, but great revenues in lands, 
that lie among other nations that are their 


friends, where they may go and enjoy them 


very ſecurely ; and they obſerve the promiſes 
they make of this kind-moſt religiouſly. They 
very much approve of this way of corrupting 
their enemies, though it appears to others to 
be baſe and cruel; but they look on it as a 


wiſe courſe, to make an end of what would 
be otherwiſe a long war, without ſo much as 
hazarding one battle to decide it. They 


think it likewiſe an a& of mercy and love to 
mankind, to prevent the great ſlaughter of 
thoſe that muſt otherwiſe be killed in the pro- 


greſs of the war, both on their own fide, and- 
of their enemies, by the death of a few that 
are moſt guilty ; and that in fo doing, they 
are kind even to their enemies, and pity them 


no leſs than their own people, as knowing 


that the greater part of them do not engage 
in the war of their own accord, but are driven | 


into it ty the Paulo of their PEE 


ts this method 4 not cb with 
: them, then they ſow feeds of contention 


among their enemies, and animate theprince's: 
NS” brother, 
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brother, or ſome of the nobility, to aſpire to 


. the crown. If they cannot diſunite them by 


domeſtick broils, then they engage their 
neighbours againſt them, and make them 


ſet on foot ſome old pretenſions, which are 
never wanting to princes, when they have 


occaſion for them. Theſe they plentifully 
ſupply with money, though but very ſparing- 
ly with any auxiliary troops: for they are ſo 


tender of their own people, that they would 


not willingly exchange one of them, even 


with the prince of their enemies country. 


x 


1 25 they keep their gold lth 
ly for ſuch an occaſion, ſo when that offers 


itſelf, they eaſily part with it; ſince it would 


be no inconvenience. to them, though they 
| ſhould reſerve nothing of it to themſelves. 
For beſides the wealth that they have among 
them at home, they have a vaſt treaſure 


abroad; many nations round about them, be⸗ 


ing deep in their debt: ſo that they hire 


ſoldiers from all places for carrying on their 


wars; but chiefly from the Zapolets, who 


live ſive hundred miles eaſt of Utopia. They 


are ar ade, wild, and Barre nation, who de- 
; 908 
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sh in the woods and rocks, among 8 
they were born and bred up. They are har- 


dened both againſt heat, cold, and labour, 


and know nothing of the delicacies of life, 


They do not apply themſelves to agriculture, | 
nor do they care either for their houſes or. 


their clothes. Cattle is all that they look af 
ter; and for the greateſt part, they live either 


by hunting, or upon rapine; and are made, 


as it were, only for war. They watch all, 
opportunities of engaging in it, and very 


readily embrace ſuch as are offered them., 


Great numbers of them will frequently go 
out, and offer themſelves for a very low pay, 


to ſerve any that will employ them. They 
know none of the arts of life, but thoſe that 


lead to the taking it away: they ſerve thoſe 


that hire them both with much courage and 
great fidelity, but will not engage to ſerve 


for any determined time. They agree upon 
ſuch terms, that the next day they may go 
over to the enemies of thoſe whom they 
ſerve, if they offer them a greater encourage 
ment; and will perhaps return to them the 
day after that, upon a higher advance of their 


Fay. e are few wars in which they 
12 make 
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malte not a conſiderable part of the armies 
of both ſides: ſo it oſten falls out, that they 
who are relatod, and were hired in the fame 
cotintry, and ſo have lived long and familiar-. 
ther, forgetting both their relations 
and former friendſhip, kill one another upon 
no other conſidetation, than that of being 
Hired to it for alittle money by princes of 
different intereſts: and ſuch a regard have 
they for money, that they are eaſily wronght 
on by tlie differench of one penny a day to 
change ſides . So entirely does their avarice: 
influence them: and yet this money which 
they value ſo higlily, is of little uſe to them; 
for what they putehaſe thus with their blood, 
they quickly waſte on luxury, which _— 
g then is but of a Pong a rang 1 05 


Tu nation Trig the Utans Lahe al * 
: people whatſvever, for they pay higher than 
any other. The Utopianb hold this for a 
maxim, that as they ſeek out the beſt ſort of 
men for their own uſe at home, ſo they make 
uſe of this worft ſort of men forthe conſump-- 
tion of war; and therefore they hire them 
with the offers of vaſt rewards, to expoſe 
| them+ 
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— to all ſorts of hazards; out of which 
the'greater part nevet returns to claim theit 
promifes. Yet they make them good! moſt 
religioufly to tſuckas efcape: This animates 
them to adventure again, whenever there is 
occafion for it; for the Utopians ate not at 
all troubled how many*of eſe happen to be 
| kilted;" and reckon it a ſervice done to man- 
kind, if they could be a means to deliver the 
world from ſuch a led and vicious ſort of 

ople, that ſeem to have run together, as to 
Ne drain of human nature. Next to theſe 
they are ſerved in their wars, with thoſe upon 
| whoſe account they undertake them, and 
with the anxiliary troops of theirother friends; 
to whom they join a few of their own capt 8 
and ſend ſome man of eminent and aj proved 
virtue to command iti chief, Thereite twoſent 
with him, who during his command, are but 
privatemen, but the firſt i is to ſucceed kim if 
heſhould happen to be either killed o or taken; 
and in caſe of the like misfortüne to him, 
ek 7 m events, Gat ſuch Aerldents 
as may befal their generals, may not endan- 


: ger their armies, "When they draw out 
| troops 


| 
4 tro 
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prof their own people, they take ſuch 
out of, every city as freely offer themſelves; ; 
for none are forced to go againſt their wills; 
- fince they think that if, any man is preſſed 
that wants. courage, he will not only. act 
faintly, but by his cowardicediſhearten others, 
But if an invaſion is made on their country, 
they make uſe of ff uch men, if they haye 
good bodies, though ths are not brave; and 
either put them aboard their ſhij ps, or place 
them on the walls of their towns, that being 
co poſted, they may find no opportunity. of 
flying away; and thus either ſhame, the heat 
of action, or the impoſſibility of flying, bears 
down their cow ardice; they often make a 
virtue of neceſlity, and behave themſelves 
well, becauſe nothing elſe is leſt them. 
But 25 they force no man to go into any 
foreign war againſt his will, ſo they « do not 
hinder thoſe women who. are. willing 8 to 8⁰ 
along with their huſbands | on the contrary, 
they encourage and praiſe, them; and they 
ſtand often next their huſbands in the front 
of the army. They alſo place together thoſe 
vrho are related, parents, and children, kind- 
3 and thoſe that are RY, allied, near 
one 
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| one another; that thoſe whom nature pies 
ſpired with the greateſt zeal for aſſiſting one 


another, may be the neareſt and readieſt to 


do it; and it is matter of great reproach, if 
huſband or wife ſurvive one another, or if a 
child ſurvives his parent; and therefore 


when they come to be engaged in action, 
they continue to fight to the laſt man, if their 
enemies ſtand before them. As they uſe all 


prudent methods to avoid the endangering 
their own men, and if it is poſlible, let all the 


action and danger fall upon the troops that 


they hire; ſo if it becomes neceſſary for them 


ſelves to engage, they then charge with as 
much courage, as they avoided it before 


with prudence: nor is it a fierce charge at 


firſt} but it increaſes by degrees; and as they 
continue in action, they grow more obſtinate 
and preſs harder upon the enemy, infomuch 


that they will much ſooner die than give 
ground; for the certainty that their children 
will'be well looked after when they are dead, 
frees them from all that anxiety concerning 
them, Which often maſters men of great 
courage; and thus they are animated by a 


noble and invi incible reſolution. Their fill 
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in miktary affairs enegeaſes their courage 
and she wiſe ſemiments which according to 

the laws of their country, are. inſtilled into 
them in their education, give additional vi- 
gour to their minds: for as they de not 
under- value life ſo as Prodigally to throw it 
away, they are not ſo indecently fond of it, 
as to preſerve it by baſe, and unbecoming 
methods. In the greateſt heat of action, the 
braveſt of their youth who have devoted 
themſelves to that ſervice, ſingle out the 

general of their enemies, ſet on him either 
openly. or by ambuſcade, purſue him every 
where, and yvhen ſpent. and wearied out, are 
relieved by others who never give over the 
purſuit; eithe attackin g him with cloſe wea- 
pons when they can get near him, or with 
thoſe which wound at a diſtance, when others 
get in between them: ſo that unleſs he ſe- 
cures himſelf by flight, they ſeldom fail at laſt 
to kill or take him priſoner. When they 
have obtained a victory, they kill as few as 
poſſible; and are much more bent on taking 
many priſoners, than on killing thoſe that 
fly before them: nor do they ever let their 
men ſo lopſe in the purſuit of their enemies, 
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As not to retain an entire body fill in:otders 


ſo that if they have been forced to engage 


te laſt of their battalions before they could 


gain the day, they will rather let their ene- 
mies all eſcape than purſue them, when their 


own army is in diſorder: remembering well 


What has often fallen out to themſelves; that 
when the main body of their army has been 


quite defeated and broken, when their ene- 


mies imagining the victory obtained, have 


let themſelves looſe into an irregular purſuit, 


a few of them that lay for a reſerve, waiting 
a fit opportunity, have fallen on them in their 


chace, and when ſtraggling in diſorder, and 
| apprehenſive of. no danger, but counting the 


day their own, have turned the whole action; 
and wreſting out of their hands a victory that 
ſeemed certain and undoubted, while the 


vanquiſhed __ nay" n victori- 
, 008 n ö 


* is 5 bard t to tel . 1 are more 


15 We, in laying or avoiding ambuſhes: 
they ſometimes ſeem to fly when it is far 
from their thoughts; and when they intend 


"— a they do it ſo, that it is very 
hard 


| hard to find (out their deſign. If they ſee 
they are ill poſted, or are like to be over- 
z powered by numbers, they then either march 
off in che en with great ſilence, or by 
ſome 1 m delude their enemies. 1H 
they retire — they do it in ſuch 
order, that it is no leſs dangerous to fall upon 
them in a retreat, than in a march. They 
Fortify their camps with a deep and large 
trench; and throw up the earth that is dug 
out of it for a wall; nor do they employ on- 
ly their ſlaves in this, but the whole army 
works. at it, except thoſe that are then upon 
the guard: ſo that when ſo many hands are 
at work, a great line and a ſtrong fortificati- 
on is finiſhed in ſo ſhort a time that it is ſcarce 
ctedible. Their armour is very ſtrong for 
defence, and yet is not ſo heavy as to make 


them uneaſy in their marches; they can even 
ak with it. All that are trained up to 85 


, practiſe ſwimming : both horſe and 
foor make great uſe of arrows, and are deryß 
expert: they have no ſwords, but fight with 

a poll-ax that is both. ſharp and heavy, by 
which they thruſt or ſtrike dewn an enemy: 
they are very good at finding out warlike 
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N machines, and difguiſe them ſo wells at the 
enemy does not perceive them; till he feels 
the uſe of them; ſo that he cannot prepare 
ſuch a defence as would render them uſeleſs: 
the chief conſideration had in the making 
them, is, that _ en, eaſily carried and 
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1. N agree to a (6 tris, they obſerve it ſo 
religiouſly, that no provocations will make 

| _ tak! it. They never lay their enemies 
country waſte, nor burn their corn; and even 
that neither horſe nor foot may tread it down; 
for they do not know but that they may have 
uſe for it themſelves. They hurt no man 
whom they find diſarmed, unleſs he is a ſpy: 
When a town is ſurrendered to them, they: 
take it into their eee, : and en they 
carry a place by ſtorm, they never plunder it, 
and put thoſe only to the ſword that oppoſed 

the rendering of it up, and make tlie reſt o 
the garriſon ſlaves: but for the other ĩinhabi- 
_ tants, they do them no hurt; and if any of 
them bad adviſed a ſurrender, - they ww 5 
them e ws 
0 
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that they condemn, diſtr ths reſt 


among their auxil ary troop; ut they thom- 
a ee ſhare of the _ 
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their. friend s to reimburſe their EXPENCES 3 | 
but they obtain them of the conquered;'ei« 
ther in money, which they keep for the next 
occaſion; or in lands, out of which a conſtant. 
revenue is to be paid them: and by many 
increaſes, the revenue which they draw out 
from ſeveral countries on ſuch occaſions, is 
riſen to above 700, oo ducats a year. 
They ſend ſome of their own people to re- 
ceive theſe revenues, who have orders to live 
magnificently, and like princes3 by which 
means they conſume much of it upon the 
place, and either bring over the reſt to 

Utopia, or lend it to that nation in which it 
lies. This they moſt commonly do, unleſs 

ſome great occaſion, which falls out but very 

ſeldom, ſhould oblige them to call for it all. 

It is out of theſe lands that they aſſign re- 
wards to ſuch as they encourage to adventure 
on deſperate attempts. If any prince that 
engages in war with them, is making pre- 

$6. "0 parations 
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parations for invading their country, 22 
prevent him and make his country the ſeat of 
the war; for they do not willingly ſuffer any. 
War to break in upon their iſland; and if 
| that thould happen, they would only defend 
themſelves by their own people; and would 
not call for auxi . to their aſſiſtance. 


"Ants are e forts of. 1 not 
only in different parts of the iſland, but even 
in every town; ſome worſhipping the ſun, 
others the moon, or one of the planets. 
0 Some worſhip ſuch men as have been eminent 
in former times for virtue, or glory, not only 

as ordinary deities, but as the ſupreme God: 
yet the greater and wiſer fort of them wor- 
ſhip none of theſe, but adore one eternal, in- 
8 viſible, infinite, and incomprehenſible Deity; 
as a being that is far above all our apprehen - 
ſions, that is ſpread over the whole univerſe, 
not by his bulk, but by his power and virtue; 
him they call the FATHER or ALL, and ac- 
knowledge that the beginnings, the encreaſe, 
the progreſs, the viciſſitudes, and the end of 
all things come only from him; nor do theỹß 
5 os: Wine: honours to any but to him alone. 
0 . And 


oy 1 HE neren 


And indeed, — they differ concerning 
other things, yet all agree in this ; that they 
think there is one ſupteme Being that made 


and governs the world, whom 1 5 call in 


the language of their country, Mithras. 
They differ in this; that one thinks the God 


whom he worſhips is this ſupreme Being, 


and another thinks that his idol is that God; 


but they all agree in one principle, that who- 
ever is this ſupreme Being, he is alſo that 


great eſſence, to whoſe glory and majeſty all 


honours are aſcribed by the confent of 5 
| nations. 
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By een they fall off from this various 


Tuperſttons that are among them, and grow 


up to that one religion that is the beſt and 
moſt in requeſt; and there is no doubt to be 
made, but that all the others had vaniſhed 
long ago, if ſorne of thoſe who adviſed them 


| to lay aſide their ſuperſtitions, had not met 


with ſome unhappy accidents, which being 
conſidered as inflicted by heaven, made them 


afraid that the God whoſe worſhip had like 
| to have been abandoned, had interpoſed, and 


revenged 
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: revenged themſelves. on thoſe wha RA 
their avthority;, , FEY i 
| hy x they Be, — 7 2 us, an ac- | 
count of the Sodirine, the courſe of life, and 
the miracles of Chriſt, and of the wonderful 
conſtancy of io 1 many martyrs, -whoſe blood, 
 @willngly offered up by them, was the 
chief occafion of ſpreading their religion over 
2 vaſt number of nations, it is not to be ima- 
. gined how inclined they were to receive it. 1 
120 not determine whether this proceeded 
from any ſecret inſpiration of God, or whe- 
ther it was becauſe it ſeemed ſo favourable 
to. that community of goods, which is an 
opinion ſo particular, as well as ſo dear to 
them; ſince they perceived that Chriſt and 
his followers lived by that rule; and that it 
Was ſtill kept up in ſome communities among 
the fl neereſt ſort of chriſtians. F rom which 
5 ſoever of theſe motives it might be, true it is, 
that many of them came over to our religi- 
on, and were initiated into it by baptiſm. 
But as tyo of our number were dead, fo none 
of the four that ſurvived were in prieſts or- 
ders: we therefore could only baptize them, 
and to our great regret, they could not par- 
O 3 - 
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take of the other facraments that can only be 
adminiſtered by prieſts : but they are inſtruc- 
ted concerning them, and long moſt vehe- 
rhently for them. They have Had great diſ- 
Putes among themſelves, whether one cho- 
ſen by them to be a Prieſt, would not be 
thereby qualified to do all the things that be- 
long to that charadter, even thou gh he had 
no authority ne from the pope; and 
they ſeemed to be reſolved to chooſe ſome 


for that e they: had n not d 7 
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Tuosk among them that have not receiv- 
ed our religion, do not fright any from it, and 
pſe none ill that go over to it; fo that all 
the while T was there, one man was only pu- 
niſhed on this occaſion. .. He being newly 
baptized, notwithſtanding all that we could 1 
ſay to the contrary, diſputed publickly con- 
cerniag the chriſtian religion with more zeal 5 
than diſcretion; and wi ſo much heat, that 
5 he not only preferred our worſhip to theirs, 
but condemned all their rites as profane; 
crying out againſt all that adhered to them, 


as impious and  acrilegious} perſons, that were : 
l „ 
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to be damned to everlaſting burnings. Up- | 
on his having frequently preached in this 


5 manner, he was ſeized, and after trial con- 


demned to baniſhment; not for having dif 
paraged their religion, but for his ioflarhing 

the people to ſedition: for this is one of their 
moſt ancient laws, that no man ought to be 
puniſhed for his religion x. At the firſt conZ 
ſtitution of their government, U ropUS und 
| cg that before his coming amofig 
them, the old inhabitants had been engaged 

in great quarrels concerning religion; by 
which they were ſo divided among them. 
ſelves, that he fannt it an e chin 8 to Fonquer 
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3 Tei is plain chat "whe our kg wrote this hiſtory, hs 
had not any bigotry and fiery zeal in his compoſition, | But 
afterwards, ſome how or other, he became devoted to the 

paſſions'and intereſt of the popiſh clergy to a degree of ſu⸗ 

perſtition: and even then, however, it muſt be confeſſed that 
his zeal carried him rather againſt the ſedition which many 
run into who favoured the reformation, than againſt the doc- 
trines which. were taught. For as much attached as he was 
to the church of Rome, yet he was not ſa extravagant in 
notions of the papal power as ſome others were: and his 
friend Exasmus faid of him, „that though he hated the 

4 ſeditious tenets with which the world was then; miſerably; 55 
2 diſturbed, yet it was a ſufficient argument of his n 0 | 

« on, that whilſt he was lord chancellor, no ſon was pas 

6560 yOu for his diſapproved opinion.” --- 
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them; fince inſtead of uniting their forces 
againſt him, every 7 different, party in religion 
fought, by themſelves; after he had ſubdued 
them, he made a law that every man might 
be of hat religion he pleaſed, and might 
1 to dra others to it by the farce of 
ment, and by amicable and modeſt ways, 
e gainſt thoſe of othat opi- 
pions 3; hut that he ought to uſe no other force 
but that .of perſuaſion, and was neither to 
mix With it reproaches nor violence; and 
ſuch as did otherwiſe were 0 * n 
to baniſhment ar dave. icke 


)) C a6 bow) bag goyiet = 
Tais law was nas by ee. not ply 
for- preſerving the publick peace, which he 
| ol ſuffered x much by daily contentions and 
irreconcileable heats, but becauſe he thought 
the intereſt of religi ion it ſelf required it. He 
judged it not r to determine any thing 
raſhly ; and ſeemed: to doubt Whetl er thoſe | 
different farms of religion might not all 
from God. who might inſpire men in a dif- 
ſerent manner, and be pleaſed with this va- 
50 7 he therefore thought it indecent and 
faglith far an an he threaten and terrify 
i cnn * another 
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ther to make. him bf eve what did not 
xar. to him to be true. Even ſappoling 
that only one religion was really: trus, andithe 
reſt falſe, he imagined, that the native force 
of truth would at laſt break forth and ſhine 
bright, if ſupported only by the ſtrength of 
arguments, and attended to with a gentle and 
- unprejudiced mind; while on the other hand; 
if ſuch debates were carried on with violence 
and tumults, as the moſt wicked are always 
the moſt obſtinate, ſo the beſt and moſt holy 
religion, might be choaked with ſ uperſtition, 
as corn is with briars and thorns ; he therefore 
| left men wholly, to their liberty, that they 
might be free to believe as they ſhould ſee: 
cauſe; only he made a ſolemn and ſevere 
law. againſt ſuch: as ſhould ſo far degenerate 
from the dignity of human nature; as to think 
that our ſouls died with our bodies, or that 
the world was governed by chance, without 
a wiſe over-ruling providence. For they all 
formerly believed that there was a ſtate of 
rewards and puniſhments to the good and 
bad after this life; and they now look on 
- thoſe that think ne as ſcarce fit to be 
| counted men, figes they degrade ſo noble a 
. * | 
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m as the ſoul, H&rbckon it no 
chat of a beaſt: thus they are far from looking 
on ſuch men as fit for human ſociety, or to be 
citizens/6f- a well- ordered common-wealth'; 

nee al man of ſuch principles muſt needs, 
as oft as he dares do it, deſpiſe all their laws 
and cuſtoms ;-There is no doubt to be made, 
thata man who'is afraid of nothing but the 
law, and apprehends nothing after death; 
will not ſeruple to break through: all the laws 
of his country, either by fraud or force; when 
by this means he may fatisfy' his appetites. 
They never raiſe any that hold the maxims, 
either to honours or offices, nor employ them 
in any publick'traſt; but deſpiſe them, as as men 
of baſe and ſordid minds: yet they do not 
| puniſh them; becauſe they lay this'down'as 

a maxim, that a man cannot make Rimſelf | 
believe any ching he pleaſes, nor do they 
drive any to diſſemble their thoughts by 
threatnings ; ſo that men are not tempted 
to lie or diſguiſe their opinions; which being 
a ſort of fraud, is abhorred by the Utopians. 
They take care indeed to provent their diſ- 
puting in defence of theſe opinions, eſpecially 
| b the common * but they ſuffer, 
and 
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and even i enconrage ther 


mo diſpute econcerti- 

"ing them in private with their prieſts, :and 
other grave men, being confident that they 
Will be cured of thoſ * opinions, by hay- 
ing reaſon laid before them. There are many 
among them tfiat tun far to the other ex- 
tream, chough it i is neither thought an M 
"or unreaſonable© opinion, and therefore Is 
not at all diſcouraged. They think that the 
ſouls of beafts are immortal, though far in- 
ferior to the dignity of the human foul, and 
Tot capable of ſo great a happineſs. They 
| are almoſt all of them very firmly perſuaded, 
that good men will be infinitely happy in 
another ſtate ;* ſo that though they are com. 
paſſionate to all that are der, 755 they la- 
ment no man's death, except they ſee him 


loath to part with his life : for they look 


on this as a very ill preſage, as if the ſoul, 
conſcious to itſelf of guilt, and quite hopeleſs, 
was afraid to leave the body, from ſome ſe- 
| eret hints of approaching miſery. They 
think that ſuch a man's appearance before 


God cannot be acceptable to him; who being 


called on, does nat go out chearſully, but is is 
backward and unwilling, and is, as it were, 


* to it. are ſtruck with horror, 


when 
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when they ſee ang. 200 in this manner, and 
row ; and praying God hat he woulh be 
merciful | to the errors of the departed ſoul, 
they lay the body in the ground: but 
'when they die chearfully, and full of hope, 
they do not mourn for them, but ſing hymns 
when they carry out their bodies, commend- 
ing their ſouls very earneſtly to God. Their 
whole behaviour is then rather grave than 
fad; they burn the body, and ſet up a. pillar 
| where the pile was made, with an inſcription 
to the honour of the deceaſed. When they 
come. from the funeral, they | diſcourſe, of his 
good life, : | worthy actions, but ſpeak of 
nothing oftner and with more pleaſure, : ba 
of his ſerenity at the hour of death. They 
think ſuch reſpec paid to the memory 5 
good men, is both the greateſt incitement to 
engage others to follow their example, and 
the moſt acceptable worſhip | that can be of- 
fered them; for they believe that though by | 
the imperfection of human fight, they : are in- 
viſible to us, yet they are preſent among us, 
and hear thoſe diſcourſes that paſs COncern- 


tg themſelves. NOM believe it inconſiſtent 
1 with 


8 
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with the happineſs of departed fouls, not to 
be at liberty to be where they will; and do 
not imagine them capable of the ingratitude 
of not deſiring to ſee thoſe friends, with 
whom they lived on earth in the ſtricteſt 
bonds of love and kindneſs. Beſides they 
are perſwaded that good men after death 
have theſe affections, and all other good diſ- 
poſitions encreaſed rather than diminiſhed, and 
therefore conclude that they are ſtill among 
the living, and obſerve all they ſay or do. From 
hence they engage in all their affairs, with 
the greater confidence of ſucceſs, as truſting 
to their protection; while this opinion of the 
preſence of their anceſtors is a reſtraint that 


1 
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Tnuxv deſpiſe and — at augüries, aa 
5 the other vain and ſuperſtitious ways of di- 


vination, ſo much obſerved among other na- 
tions; but have great reverence for ſuch mi- 
racles as cannot flow from any of the powers | 
of nature, looking on them as effects and in- 
dications of the preſence of the ſupreme Be- 
ing, of which they ſay many inſtances have 
occurred "_ them and that ſometimes” 
their 
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their publick prayers, which upon great and 
dangerous occaſions they have ſolemnly put 
up to God, with aſſured confidence of being 
heard, have been anſwered i in a miraculons, 
manner. They think, the contemplating 
God in his works, and the adoring him for 
mo 4 is a N n Pos: of {warty | 


e are many among . that u nk, 
a motive of religion neglect learning, and ap. * 
ply themſelves to no ſort of ſtudy; nor do 
2 allow themſelves any leiſure- time, but 
are perpetually employed, believing that by 
che good things that a man does he ſecures 
to himſelf that happineſs that comes after 
death. Some of theſe viſit the ſick; others 
mend high-ways, cleanſe. ditches,. - re 
bridges, or dig turf, gravel, or ſtones. Others 
fell and cleave timber, and bring wood; corn, 
F- other. neceſſaries, on - carts into their. 
| towns... Nor do theſe only ſerve the publick, 
but 8 ſerve even private men, more than 
the ſlaves themſelves do. For if there is any 
where a rough, hard, and ſordid piece of 


2 to be . from which many. are 
7 ghtened 


ir 
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Sab by the labour and loathſomnelt of 


it; if not the deſpair of accompliſhing it, they 


f e and of their own accord, take 


that to their ſhare; and by that means, as 


they eaſe others very much, ſo they afflict 


themſelves, and ſpend their whole life in hard = 
labour: and yet they do not value themſelves 


upon this, nor leſſen other people's credit, to 


raiſe their on; but by their ſtooping to ſuch 


ſervile employments, they are ſo far from be- 


ing deſpiſed, that they are ſo much n more 


ee by the whole nation. 


$44 


Or theſe idk are two ern: Gin live un- 
married and chaſte, and abſtain from eating 


any fort of fleſh ; and thus weaning them- 


| ſelves from all the pleaſures of the preſent life, 
which they account hurtful, they purſue, 
even by the hardeſt and painfulleſt methods 


2338 that bleſſedneſs which they hope for 


er; and the nearer they approach to it, 


they are the more chearful and earneſt in 
their endeavours after it. Another ſort of 


them is leſs willing to put themſelves to much 


toil, and therefore prefer a married ſtate to a 


figle one; and as. they do not deny them- 


b | ſelves 


ms 
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 folves the pleaſure of it, ſo they 6 
think the begetting of children is a debt 
Which they owe to human nature, and 
to their country : nor do they avoid any 
pleaſure that does not hinder labour; and 
| therefore eat fleſh ſo much the more will- 
I ingly, as they find hat by this means they 
are the more able to work. The. Utopians 
look upon theſe as the wiſer ſect, but they 
_ eſteem the others as the moſt holy. They 
would indeed: laugh at any man, who from 
the principles of reaſon, would prefer an un- 
married ſtate to a married, or a life of labour 
to an eaſy life: but they reverence and ad- 
mire ſuch as do it from the motives of religis 
on. There is nothing in which they are 
more cautious, than in giving their opinion 
5 poſitively concerning any ſort of ee 
. The men that lead thoſe ſevere lives, are 
: called in the language of their country Bru- 
theſkas, which anſwers to thoſe we call reli d 
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Turin prieſts are men of eminent piety, 
2 therefore they are but few; for there are 


as thirteen in every town, one for every 
7 Ts 5 


* 
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Temple; but when * go 19.0% geren of 


theſe go out with their forces, and ren. 
others are choſen to ſupply their coom in their 


abſence ; but theſe enter again upon their 


employment when they return; and thoſe oy 
who ſerved in their abſence, attend upon the | 


high-prieſt, . till vacancies fall by death; for 
: there i is one ſet over all the reſt. They are 
choſen. by the people as the other magiſtrates 


are, by ſuffrages given in ſecret, for prevent 
ing of factions: and when they. are. choſen, 
they are conſecrated by the college of prieſts. 
de worſhip of : 


The care of all ſacred things,. th 


God, and an inſpection into the manners gf 


tho people, are committed to them. It is a 


reproach to a man to be ſent for by, any of 
them, or for them to ſpeak to kim in ſecret, 


for that always gives ſome ſuſpicion. All that | 


is incumbent on them, is only: to exhortand 
| admoniſh the people ; for the power of cor. 
reting and pugiſhing gil: men, belongs whol- 
ly to the prince, and to the other magiſtrates. 
The ſevereſt thing that the prieſt does, is the 
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from joining in their worſhig z and there is 


* any fort of 8 niſhment more dreaded by 
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E celuding thoſe that are deſperately. wicked 
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them that this; for as it loads them wich 
infatay, fo it fills them with ſecret horrors; 
fuch is their reverence to their religion. Nor 
Will their bodies be long exempted from their 

ſhare of trouble; for if they do not very 

_ quickly ſatisfy the pricfts of the truth ofthelr 

Fepentance, they are ſeized on by the ſenate, 
and puniſhed for their impiety. Theeducdtivn 
of youth belongs to the pticſts; yet they do 
not take ſo much care of inſtructing them 
| in letters, as in forming their minds and man- 
ners aright; they uſe all poſſible methods to 
Anfuſe very early into the tender and flexible 
5 minds of children, ſuch opinions as are both 
60d in themſelves, and will be uſeful to 


their country *, *. For when deep impreſſi- 


. It is a reproach to our country and to the preſent tines = 


"hat in our great ſthools in England, the boys are never in- 
AruRed in the truth or doctrines of religion, nor any attempt 


any intention of teaching them to be good men: and they 
know much more of Ciexnxo or DRMOSTRHTNESs, than they 
do of Jasu⁵ Cnn⁰,. or of their Maker. To this fundamem 


tal error in our education, it is owing, that when theſe young | 


wen come abroad Into the world, who are to be our g 

- hours, they are as ignorant of the religion of their country as 
me moſt illiterate; b or mechanick; and either take 
up wich abſurd, pernicious notions, or are led away into ink- 
; 18 1 | 


made to form, their minds and manners by the principles 1 
which it containes. They are taught to be ſcholars, without 


ons 
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ons of theſe things are made at that age, 
they follow men through the whole courſe: 
of their lives, and conduce much to preſerve 
the peace of the government, which ſuffers 
by nothing more than by vices that riſe out 
of ill opinions. The wives of their prieſts 
are the moſt extraordinary women of the 
whole country; ſometimes the women them- 
ſelves are made prieſts, though that falls out 
but ſeldom; nor are any but antient en 
| choſen i into o that order. Hs 


— 
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nour paid them, than is paid the prieſts ; and 

if chey ſhould happen to commit any crime, 

they would not be queſtioned for it. Their 

puniſhment is left to God, and to their own 

conſeiences. For they do not think it law- 

ful to lay hands on any man, how wicked 
ſoever he is, that has been in a peculiar man- 
ner dedicated to God: nor do they find any 

great inconvenience in this, both becauſe they 
have ſo few. prieſts, and becauſe theſe are 

choſen with my y caution ; ſo that it muſt 
| be a very unuſal thing t to find one, who mere- 
| ly out of regard to his virtue, and for his be- 


on. They alſo think it liffi 


by that which Law gives 


5 . 
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Brow teme TY * 1" Saas man was 
raiſed up to ſo great a dignity, degenerate in- 
to corruption and vice: and if ſuch a thing 


ſhould fall out, for man is a changeable crea- 


ture, yet there being few prieſts, and theſe 
having no authority but what riſes out of the 
reſpect that is paid them, nothing of great 
conſequenee to. the publick,. can proceed 


deute * Be prieſts enjoy. at 


frocnet * 
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greater numbers ſharing in the ſame honour, 


might make the dignity of that order which 


ſink in its reputati- 
icult to find out 
many of ſuch an exalted pitch of goodneſs, 


they eſteem ſo highly, to 


as to be equal to that dignity which de 
dhe exerciſe of more than ordinary virtues. 
Nor are m paſs: in greater veneration 


among them, than they are among their) 
„ ee nations, as vou may imagine: 
ves Occa for it. 


„ Wann the 8 { nga ei 
* who accompany them to the war, ap 


1 in heit e Varkopcot.. kneel 


_ down 
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down during the action in a place not far 
from the field; and lifting up their hands to 
heaven, pray, firſt for peace, and then for 
victory to their own ſide, and particularly 
that it may be gained without the effuſion of 
much blood on either ſide: when the vic- 
tory turns to their ſide, they run in among 
their own men to reſtrain their fury; and if 
any of their enemies ſee them, or call to 
them, they are preſerved by that means! 7 
and ſuch as can come ſo near them as to 
touch their garments, have not only their 
lives, but their fortunes ſecured to them. It 
is upon this account that all the nations round 
about conſider them ſo much, and treat them 
with ſuch reverence, that they have been of- 

ten no leſs able to preſerve their own people 
from the fury of their enemies, than to ſave 
their enemies from their rage. For it has 
ſometimes fallen out, that when their armies 
have been in diſorder, and forced to fly, py | 
that their enemies were running upon the 
laughter and ſpoil, the prieſts by interpoſing, 
have ſeparated them from one another and 
ſtop'd the effuſion of more blood; ſo that by 
0 their 2 a peace has been concluded 
. on 
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214 THE HISTORY | 
on very reaſonable terms; nor is there any 
nation about them fo fierce, cruel, or bar- 
barous, as not to look upon their Derr as 
reed anchinviclate. a A 


and of the year, is a feſtival : . . 5 
their months by the courſe of the moon; 
. and 1-349 + 60h by the courſe of the fun; * | 
Cyneniirots; and the laſt the T repetterite; 
which anſwers in our language to the piping 
. or ends the ſeaſon. e 


A HEY hav nas . 8 are 
not obly built, but extremely — 
Which 1 is the more neceſſary, as they have ſo 
few of them: theſe are a little dark within; 
which proceeds not from any error in the 


archirecute, but is done with deſign; for 
their prieſts think that too much light diſſi- 
pates the thoughts, and that a more mode- 
rate degree of it, both recollects the mind, 
and raiſes devotion. Though there are many 
different forms af religion among them, yet 
22 _ how various _ agree in tha 


main 
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Jain, 3 which is the worſhipping the 
Ar 10 eſſence; and therefore there is nothing N 


to be ſeen or beard in their temples, in 
which the ſeveral perſuaſions among them 
4 may not agree; for every ſect performs thoſe 
rites that are peculiar to it, in their private 
houſes, nor is there any thing i in the publick | 
worſhip, that contradicts the particular ways 
of thoſe different ſects. There are no images 
for God in their temples, ſo that every one 
may repreſent him to his thoughts, accord- 
ing to the way of his religion; nor do they 
call this one God by any other name, but 
that of Mithras; which is the common name 
by which they all expreſs the divine eſſence, 
whatſoever otherwiſe they think it to be ; 
Nor are there any prayers among. them, but 
ſuch as every one of them may uſe without 
| Wee to his own 2 wy 
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1 Tur meet. i in their temples © on 9 5 even- 
5 ing of the feſtival that concludes a ſeaſon: : 
and not having yet broke their faſt, they 
thank God for their good ſucceſs during that 
year or month, which is then at an end: the 


next day. 1 eing. that which begins the 1 new | 
"I ſeaſe ſon, 


* 4 3 


4 
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1 ſeaſon, they meet early in thi re? to 
pray for the happy ptogreſs of al their affairs 
during that period, upon which they then en- 
ter. In the feſtival which e concludes the 
Period, before they go to the temple, both 
wives and children fall on their knees before 
| their huſbands or parents, and confeſs every 
thing in which they have either erred or failed | 
in their duty, and beg pardon for it. Thus all 
little diſcontents in families are removed, that 
they may offer up their devotions with a pure 
and ſerene mind; for they bold ita great im- 
piety to enter upon them with diſturbed 
thoughts; or with a conſciouſneſs of their 
bearing hatred or anger in their hearts to 
any perſon whatſoever ; and think that they 
ſhould become liable to ſevere puniſhments, 
if they preſumed to offer ſacrifices without 
— their hearts, and reconciling all 
ſdeir differences. In the temples, the two 
ſexes are ſe parated, the men 23 to the right 
hand, and the women to the left. The males 
and females all place themſelves before the 
head, and maſter or miſtreſs of that family to 
which they belong ; - lo that thoſe who have 


: the government of them at t home, may ſee 
their. 
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their deportment in publick: and they inte- 


mingle them ſo; chat the younger and the ol. 
der may be ſet by one another: for if the 
younger ſort were all ſet together; they 
would perhaps trifle away that time too much, 
in which they ought to beget in themſelves 
that religious dread of the ſupreme Being, 
- which is the greateſt, and almoſt the nnn in- 


citement to virtue. Pe 


Tuxv offer up no living creature in facri- 
fie; nor do they think it ſuitable to the divine 
Being, from whoſe bounty it is that theſe 
creatures have derived their lives, to take 
_ pleaſure in their deaths, or the offering up 

their blood. They burn incenſe, and other 
| ſweet odours, and have a great number of 

wax lights during their worſhip ; not out of 
any imagination that ſuch oblations can add 
any thing to the divine Nature, which even 

prayers cannot do; but as it is a harmleſs and 
pure way of worſhipping God, ſo they think 
thoſe ſweet favours and lights, together with 
ſome other ceremonies, by a ſecret and unac- _ 


countable virtue, elevate men 8 fouls, and 
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e them with greater energy and chear- 
(during the diving . | 


3 the ccople appear. in the 8 in 
5 whits garments; but the prieſf's veſtments 
are parti-coloured; and — the work and 
colours are wonderful: they are made of no 


. rich materials, for they are neither embroi- 


dered, nor ſet with precious ſtones ; but are 
compoſed of the plumes of ſeveral birds, laid 
together with ſo much art, and fo neatly, 
dihat the true value of them is far beyond the | 
Laoſtlieſt materials. They ſay, that in the 
ordering and placing thoſe plumes, ſome dark 
myſteries are re preſented, which paſs down 
among their prieſts in a ſecret tradition con- 
cerning them; and that they are as Hierogly- 
phicks, putting them in mind of the bleſſings 
that they have received from God, and of 
their duties both to him and to their neigh- 
bours. As ſoon as the prieſt appears in thoſe 


_ ornaments, they all fall proſtrate on the 
ground, with ſo much reverence and ſo deep 
a filence, that ſuch as look on cannot but be 

ſtruck with it, as if it were the effect of the 
appearance of a inn.. After they have been 
for 
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for ſome time in this poſture, they aftand | 

up, upon a ſign given by the prieſt, and fing 7 

hymns to the honour of God; fome muſical 

_ Inſtruments playing all the while. Theſs 

are quite of another form than thoſe uſed; 

among us: but, as many of them are much 


| ” ſweeter than ours, ſo others are made ule of 


by us. Vet in one thing they very much ex 
ceed us: all their muſick, both vocal and in- 
ſtrumental, is adapted to imitate and expreſs 
he paſſions; and is fo happily ſuited to every 
occaſion, that whether the ſubject of thjge 


hymn be chearful or formed to ſooth or trou- 
ble the mind, or to expreſs grief or remorſe, 
the muſick takes the impreſſion of whatever 
is repreſented, affects and kindles the paſſions, 
and works the ſentiments deep into the hearts 
of the hearers. When this is done, both 
prieſts and people offer up very ſolemn 
prayers to God in a ſet form of words ; and. 
theſe are ſo compoſed, that whatſoever is pro- 
| nounced by the whole aſſembly, may be 
likewiſe applied by every man in particular to 
his own condition. In theſe they acknow- 
ledge God to be the author and governor of 


| te » world, and the fountain of all the whe 
| "they 


. 


they receive; and therefo 
him for his goodneſs in ordering it ſo, that 
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pre offer up to him 


they are born under the happieſt goverment 
in the world; and are of a religion which they 
hope is the trueſt of all others: but if they 


are miſtaken, and if there is either a better go- 


vernment, or a religion more acceptable to 


God, they implore his goodneſs to let him 
| know it; vowing that they reſolve to follow 


him whitherſoever he leads them: and if 
their goverment is the beſt, and their religion 


the trueſt, then they pray that he may for- 
tify them in it, and bring all the world, both 


to the ſame rules of life, and to the ſame 
opinions concerning himſelf; unleſs, accord- 


4 ing to the unſearchableneſs of his mind, he 
7 pleaſed with a variety of religions. Then 


they pray that God may give them an eaſy 
paſſage at laſt to himſelf; not preſuming to ſet 
limits to him, how early or late it ſhould bez 
but if it may be wiſhed for, without deroga- 
ting from his ſupreme authority, they defire/ - 
to be quickly delivered; and to be taken to! 
himſelf, though by the moſt terrible kind of 
_— rather than to be detained long from 
| | ſeeing. 
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ſeeing him, by the moſt ata coutſe.of . 
life. When this prayer is ended, they all fall 


down. again upon the ground, and aſter a lit- 
tle while they riſe up, go home to dinner, 
and ſpend the reſt of ae e in er or 
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5 larly as I could, the conſtitution of that com- 


mon-wealth, which I do not only think the 
beſt in the world, but indeed the only com- 


mon- wealth that truly deſerves that name. 


1 all other places, it is viſible, that while 
people talk of a common- wealth, every man 
only ſeeks his on wealth; but there, where 
no man has any property, all men zealouſſy 
purſue the good of the publick: And indeed, 
* is: no wonder to ſee men act ſo differently; y 


foroin: other-common-wealths; every man 
— that unleſs he provides for himſelf, 
uriſtüng ſoever the common- wealth 
| — he muſt die of hunger; ſo that he 
ſees the neceſſity of preferring his on con- 

| cerns to the publick. But in Utopia, where 
| 1 has 21 n to | WT _ they 


- & Tabs — I deſeribed ads — 


pob- 
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puhlick ſtorts full, no ptirate man can want 

any. thing; for among them there is no un- 
qual diſttibution, ſo that no man is poor, 
none in neteſſity; and though no man has 
any thing) yet they are all rich; for what 
can make a man ſo rich, as to lead a ſerene 
and chearful life free from anxieties ; neither 
— — himſelf, nor vexed with 
the ondleſs complaints of his wife? He is not 

ycof his children, nor is he, 5 
— chow: to raiſe a a portion for his 
faughters ; but is ſecure in this, that both he 
and his wife, his children and grand- children, 
to as many. generations 1 will 
all live both plentifully and happily; ſince 
among them there is no leſs care taken f 
thoſe Who were once engaged in labour, 
but meme unable to follom i | 
s elſewhere of theſe that-icon- 


tinue:ftilemployed, I -would | gladly hear 
2 . juſtice: that ĩs among 
them, with that of all other nations; among 
: whom. — if Toſee: Ong that 

there in this, chat a — 

goldſmi h, a banker, or any other man, 
1 | = that 


A 


= 


4. 


they get by their daily labour, does but main 
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chat either does nothing at al, or at beſt is 


employed in things that are of no uſe to tho 


publick, ſhould live in great luxury and 
ſplendor upon what is fo. ill acquired; and a | 
mean man, a carter, a ſimith, or: a plough- 
man, that works harder, even than the beaſts 
— and is employed in labours ſo ne- 
ceſſary, that no common- wealth could hold 


out a year without them, can only earn ſo | 


poor z livelihood, and muſt lead ſo miſerable 
a life, that the condition of the beaſtsismuth 
better than theirs? For as the beaſts donot work 


ſo eonſtantly, ſo they feed almoſt as well, and 


and with more pleaſure, and have no anxiety 
about what is to come; whilſt cheſe men are 
depreſſed by a barren and fruitleſs eploy- 
ment, and tormented with the apprehenſion 
of want in their old age: ſince that which 


tain them at preſent and is conſumed as fuſt 
as it-comes in; there is no overplaslef;wilay 
"up for old * BR it RH 


Is not that — ben 1 nd 
augreteful, that is ſo prodigal of its favours 


1 that are called PR or gold- 
| finiths, 


N 
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4 | ſiniths, or ſuch others who are idle, or lie 
either by flattery, or by contriving the arts of 


vain pleaſure; and on the other hand, takes 


no care of thoſe of a meaner ſort, ſuch as 


ploughmen, colliers, and ſmiths, without 
vrhom it could not ſubſiſt? But after wt 
publick has reaped all the advantage of their 
ſervice, ;and:they come to be oppreſſed. with 
age, ſickneſs, and want; all their labours, and 
the good they have done is forgotten and 
all the recompence given them, is, that they 
are leſt to die in great miſery. The richer 
fort ate often endeavouring to bring the hire 
of labourers am 5 not only by their f fraudu- a 
lent practices, but by the laws which they 
procure to de made to that effect. So that 
though it ĩs a thing moſt unjuſt in itſelf, to 
give ſuch ſmall rewards to thoſe who de- 
ſerve ſo well of the publick, yet they have 
given thoſe hardſhips the name and colour of 


Juſtice, — laws to be r 
"OW . 2 e 10 101 . 


B. bete Imuſt fay;- 3 I- hope for . 
mercy, I can have no other notion of all the 
en e that * ſee or Know than 


purſue their private ends, and deviſe all the 
they have ſo ill acquired, and then; that they 
may engage the poor to toil and labour for 


them as much as they pleaſe: and if they 
bliſhed, by the thow of publick authority, 
which is conſidered as the repreſentative of 
the whole people, then they are accounted 


by a moſt inſatiable covetouſneſs, divided | 


from that happineſs that is enjoyed among 


ire of money being extinguiſhed, much ami 


ety and great occaſions of miſchief is cut off 

with it: and who does not ſee that the frauds, 

thefts, robberies, quarrels, tumults, contenti- 
ons, ſeditions, murders, treacheries, and witch- 
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that they are a conſpiracy of the rich, who 
on pretence of managing the publick, only 75 


ways and arts they can find out; firſt, that 
they may, without danger, preſerve all that 1 
them, at as low rates as poſlible, and oppreſs : 
| 
| 


can but prevail to get theſe contrivances eſta- 


laws: yet theſe wicked men, after they have 


that among themſelves, with which all the . 4 
reſt might have been well ſupplied, are far "I 


the Utopians. For the uſe as well as the de- 


crafts, which are indeed rather puniſhed taan 
reſtrained by the ſeverities of law, would al! 


9 
. * 
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flall off, if money w e not any more valued 
* - by: the world? Mens fears, ſollicitudes, cares, 
labours, and watchings, would all periſh in 
the ſame moment with the value of money: 
even poverty itſelf, for the relief of hich 
money ſeems moſt neceſſary, would fall. But 
in order to the eee 4 * _—_ take 


one inſtance, Nigg 


* 


- ConsrDeR any year that has been ſo un- 
fruitful that many thouſands have died of 
hunger; and yet if at the end of that year a 

ſurvey was made of the granaries of all the 
rich men that have hoarded up the corn, it 
would be found that there was enough 
among them, to have prevented all that con- 
ſumption of men that periſhed in miſery ; 
| © and if it had been diſtributed among them, 
none would have felt the terrible effects of 
ꝛe.pat ſcarcity: ſo eaſy a thing would ĩt be to 
ſupply all the neceſſities of life, if that bleſſed 
tting called money, which is pretended to 
be invented for procuring them, was not 
really the only thin g that obſtructed their 
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of this, and that they well know how much 


a greater happineſsitis to want nothing neceſ- _ 
ſary, than to abound in many ſuperfluities; 
and to be reſcued out of ſa much miſery, 
than to abound with ſo much wealth: and 
I cannot think but the ſenſe of every man's 


| Intereſt, added to the authority of - Chriſt's 

commands, who as he was infinitely wiſe, 
knew what was beſt, and was not leſs good 
in diſcovering it to us, would have dme all 


the world over to the laws of the Utopians, 
© if pride, that plague of human nature, that 


ſource of ſo. much miſery, did not hinder it. 
For this vice does not meaſure happineſs ſo 
much by its own conyeniences, as by the 
miſeries of others; and would not be ſatisfied 
with being thought a goddeſs, if none were 
left that were miſerable, over whom ſhe 
might inſult. Pride thinks it's own happi- 
neſs ſhines the bi righter, by comparing 16 


their poverty the more ſenſibly. This is that 
5 Ws W that creeps into the breaſts 


5 4 with the misfor ines 8 ther perſons: 5 that 5 


by diſplaying its own wealth, they may feel 


n 
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ſſmiths, or ſuch others who are idle, or live 


either by flattery, or by conttiving the arts of | 


vain pleaſure ;-and on the other hand, takes 
no care of thoſe of a meaner ſort, ſuch as 
ploughmen, colliers, and ſmiths, without 
whom it could not ſubſiſt? But after the 
publick has reaped all the advantage of their 
ſervice, and tliey come to be oppreſſed with 
age, ſickneſs, and want, all their labours, and 
the good they have done is forgotten; 3 and 
all the recompence given them, is, that they | 
are leſt to die in great miſery. The richer | 
fort ate often endeavouring to bring the hire 


of labourers lower, not only by their fraudu- 


procure to be made to that effect. So that 
though it is a thing moſt unjuſt in itſelf, to 
give ſuch ſmall rewards to thoſe wha, de- 
4 ſerve ſo Well of the publick, yet they have 
given thoſe hardſhips the name and colour of 
Juſtice, by procuring laws to be nts re- 
gulating * . avs blo 10l d 


-& take Imuſt 1 8 I- hape for 
mercy, I can have no other notion of all the 


othier 3 that I ſee or know, than 
| 5 that 
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that they. ure 4 conſpiracy of the rich, who 
on pretence of managing the publick;” only®* = 
purſue their private ends, and deviſe all tage 
ways and arts they can find out; firſt, that _ 
they may, without danger, preſerve all that 
they have ſo ill acquired, and then; that tex, 

may engage the poor to toil and labour for 1 

them, at as low rates as poſlible, and oppreſs | 
them as much as they pleaſe: and if they 
can but prevail to get theſe contrivances eſta- 
bliſhed, by the ſhow of publick authority, 
which is conſidered as the repreſentative of : 
the whole people, then they are accounted , 
laws: yet theſe wicked men, after they have 
by a moſt inſatiable covetouſneſs, divided . = 
that among themſelves, with which all the 
reſt might have been well ſupplied; are far — 
from tliat happineſs that is enjoyed among 
the Utopians. For the uſe as well as the de- 
"fire of money being extinguiſhed, much anxi- 4 | 
ety and great occaſions of miſchief is cut off 
with it: and who does not ſee that the frauds; 

thefts, robberies, quarrels, tumults, contenti- 

ons, ſeditions, murders, treacheries; and witchs 

| Crafts, which are indeed rather puniſhed than 
reſtrained by the ſeverities of law, would aa! 
1 
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fall off if money were not any more valued 
by the world? Mens fears, ſollicitudes, cares, 
labours, and watchings, would all periſh in 
| ſame moment with the value of money: 
even poverty itſelf, for the relief of which 
money ſeems moſt neceſſary, would fall. But 
in order to the e oh, 4 n ar} e take 
one inſtan ee 
- ConsDER any year that has been ſo un- 
_ fruitful that many thouſands have died of 
hunger; and yet if at the end of that year a 
ſurvey was made of the granaries of all the 
rich men that have hoarded up the corn, it 
would be found that there was enough 
among them, to have prevented all that con- 
ſumption of men that periſhed in miſery; 
and if it had been diſtributed among them, 
none would have felt the terrible effects of - 
that ſcarcity: ſo eaſy a thing would it be to ? 
ſupply all the neceſſities of life, if thatbleſſed 
thing called money, which is pretended 0 
be invented for procuring them, -was not 
really the only thing that obſtructed _ 
being 5 ee, e 
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of this, and that they well know how much 
a greater happineſs it is to want nothing neceſ- 
ſary, than to abound in many ſuperfluities; 
and to be reſcued out of ſa much miſery, 
than to abound with ſo much wealth: and 


I cannot think but the ſenſe of every man's 
Intereſt, added to the authority of Chriſt's 
commands, who as he was infinitely wiſe, 
knew what was beſt, and was not leſs godd 
in diſcovering it to us, would have- dw all 


the world over to the laws of the Utopians, 
if pride, that plague of ; human nature, that 


ſource of ſo much miſery, did not hinder it. 
For this vice does not meaſure happineſs ſo 
much by its own conyeniences, as by the 
miſeries of others; and would not be ſatisfied 


with being thought a goddeſs, if none were 


left that were miſerable, over whom ſhe 
might inſult· Pride thinks it's own happi- 


neſs ſhines the br N by comparing it 


with the misfortunes 


by diſplaying its own th, they may feel 
their poverty the more ſenſibly. This is that 


5 ban ſetpent that * into the breaſts 
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* mortals, and poſſeſſes them too much to 
be eaſily drawn out: and therefore J am 
; ih that the Utopians have fallen upon this 
. form of government, in which I wiſh that all 
the world could be fo wiſe as to imitate them: 
for they have indeed laid down ſuch a {heme 
and foundation of policy, that as men live 
1 happy under it, fo it is like to besof great 
cC0ontinuance: having rooted out of the minds 
1 of their people, all the hed both of ambition 
and faction, there is no danger of any com- 
motions at home; which alone has been the 
ruin of many ſtates, that ſeemed otherwiſe to 
be well ſecured; but as long as they live in 
EP. peace at home, and are governed by ſuch 
8 good laws, the envy of all their neighbourin g 
princes, who have often tho in vain attemp- 
ted their ruin, will never be able to put their 
An into any ene or diſorder. 
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of ſpeaking, though many things occurred 
ning the manners and 


to me, both concen 
laws of that people, that ſeemed very abſurd, 
as well in their way of making war, as in 


meir notions of religion, and divine matters; 
* 4 together | 
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together with ſeveral. other perticulats bu] 
chiefly what ſeemed the foundation of all ihe 
reſt, their living in common, without the uſe 
of money: by which all nobility, magnifi. 
cence, ſplendour, and maj jeſty, which, 
ing to the common opinion, are the trus 
ornaments of a nation, would be quite taken 


away yet ſince] perceived that Rapnar, 


was weary, and was not ſure whether he 
could eaſily bear contradiction, remembering 
that he had taken notice of ſome, who ſeemed 
to think they \ were bound in honour to ſup- 


port the credit of their ovyn wiſdom, by finding 9 


out ſomething to cenſure in all other men's 
inventions beſides their on; I only com- 
mended their conſtitution; and the account 
he had given of it in general; and ſo taking 
him by the hand, carried him to ſupper, and 
told him I would find out ſome other time 
fot examining this ſubject more particularly, 
and for diſcourſing more eopiouſly upon it; 
and indeed I ſhall be glad to embrace an op- 
portunity of doing it, In the mean while, 
though it muſt be confeſſed that he is both 
a very learned man, and a perſon who has 
obtained a great knowledge of the world, I 
cannot 
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